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Foreword 


The extraordinary complexity of chess is 
familiar to every player. When most of 
the pieces are on the board, the number of 
legal moves is relatively large, and so the 
tree of analysis expands very quickly the 
deeper one looks into the position. Hu- 
mans only look at a tiny part of this tree, 
but even so a complex piece of tactics can 
take a long time to calculate; moreover, 
the result may not be especially accurate. 
Computers may be more accurate and 
faster when it comes to tactical analysis, 
but they have problems when it comes to 
planning and long-term strategic deci- 
sions. Of course, this complexity is what 
makes chess a game rather than a calcula- 
tion — if it were possible to evaluate each 
position definitely, chess would lose its 
appeal. However, it is fascinating to look 
at a subset of chess positions which are 
more amenable to definite analysis. This 
book is concerned with such a subset — 
king and pawn endings. At first sight 
such endings should be quite simple. All 
the complexity caused by knights, bish- 
ops and rooks has disappeared, and 
queens only put in an appearance in a 
small percentage of cases. Yet, oddly, 
this results in a paradox. It is certainly 
true that the number of legal moves is 
much less than in a typical middlegame 
position, and so both computers and hu- 
mans find it possible to look further into 
the position. However, this is a dou- 
ble-edged sword; many king and pawn 
endings are capable of concrete evalua- 
tion, so the shades of assessment used for 
middlegame positions tend to evaporate. 
No longer can one get away with a ‘slight 
advantage for White’, or an ‘unclear’. 


Instead, the player or analyst has to con- 
tinue his work until he can state ‘Win’, 
“Loss” or ‘Draw’. To reach such a con- 
clusion may require exceptionally deep 
analysis, and prove more troublesome 
than evaluating a middlegame position. 

Because king and pawn endings are 
susceptible to concrete analysis, it might 
seem that they are the ideal area for com- 
puter assistance. However, until recently 
this has not been the case, and it is only 
now that some tools are appearing which 
are of value for the analysis of king and 
pawn endings. Several years ago data- 
bases were created for many five-man 
endings (my own series of endgame 
books was based on these), but unti] very 
recently there was no database available 
for the ending $+24 v &--^. One reason 
for this is that in order to create such a da- 
tabase, it is first of all necessary to create 
databases for all the endgames which 
might result after promotion (or underpro- 
motion) of one or more pawns. Clearly, 
this is a substantial task. However, the 
appearance of Hiarcs 7.32, with the ac- 
companying Nalimov tablebases, has 
provided an easily accessible database 
for &--2A v +A. The appearance of this 
tool led to a flurry of checking by the au- 
thors at a late stage in the production of 
this book; in most cases the database up- 
held the authors’ analysis, but a few er- 
rors were revealed which had to be 
corrected. 

Another interesting tool for analysing 
king and pawn endings is a program writ- 
ten by Lars Rasmussen of Denmark. This 
program requires you to feed in a pawn 
structure, then it generates a database 
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based on that pawn structure and all de- 
rivative structures resulting from pawn 
moves and/or captures. This program has 
some limitations, the main one being that 
it is currently unable to evaluate any 
queen endings which might result. Thus 
it works best in positions which are un- 
likely to lead to a queen ending (e.g. end- 
ings with all the pawns on one side). Its 
great advantage is that whereas the Nali- 
mov databases can only cope with three 
pawns, the Rasmussen program will work 
with up to seven. I was able to check 
many of the positions in this book with 
the Rasmussen program. Once again, I 
found the authors’ analysis to be funda- 
mentally sound, and most of the correc- 
tions were quite minor. 

While computer assistance can be of 
help for many basic king and pawn end- 
ings, the analyst is more or less on his 
own when it comes to more complex sit- 
uations. In the past, analysts and authors 
have tended to avoid tackling such messy 
positions and have preferred to concen- 
trate on the basic positions, or on positions 
with blocked pawn structures, which are 
far easier to analyse. However, the authors 
of this book are players rather than theo- 
reticians, and they have ambitiously 
tackled a large number of complex prac- 
tical examples with many pawns. The re- 
sulting analysis has been an eye-opener 
for me, and shows how difficult many 
practical king and pawn endings are. 
This point is reinforced by the number of 
errors by leading grandmasters (includ- 
ing resigning in a drawn position) which 
the authors point out. Even Garry Kaspa- 
rov is shown giving away half a point on 
p.223. 

If the authors were ambitious in tack- 
ling such positions, their decision to 
write the book using the Nunn conven- 
tion shows extraordinary bravery. I must 
admit that I would never have dared to do 


this myself. The authors explain this con- 
vention in more detail on p.12, but basi- 
cally it requires the author to indicate 
precisely which moves throw away half 
a point, and which are ‘only’ moves. I 
introduced this convention in my own 
series of endgame books, in order to dis- 
play a great deal of information in a com- 
pact form. However, in those books I had 
a database to hand, so in most cases I 
could obtain the necessary information 
directly from the database. By contrast, 
in the vast majority of cases Karsten 
Müller and Frank Lamprecht had to use 
their own brains for the same purpose. 
Readers may wonder if king and pawn 
endings are really so important, but the 
answer is undoubtedly that they are. 
Looking through this book, you will see 
that a lot of the examples are from recent 
tournament play and involve leading 
players — the frequency of king and pawn 
endings is higher than one might imag- 
ine. Even in cases where a king and pawn 
ending does not actually arise, the possi- 
bility of one often has a profound influ- 
ence on the play. In many other types of 
ending, a possibility to exchange the last 
pieces arises. The question is whether it 
is better to exchange or to avoid the ex- 
change. The subject of liquidation is an 
important one in over-the-board play, 
and the authors quite rightly devote a 
whole chapter to it, giving examples of 
both correct and misguided liquidations. 
This book scores a number of ‘firsts’ 
for king and pawn ending books. It is the 
first to use the latest computer tools for 
checking the analysis, where possible. 
There will undoubtedly still be errors, as 
much of the analysis could not be 
checked in this way, but the extra level of 
checking, applied to what was already 
very accurate analysis, should have fur- 
ther reduced the error rate. The strong 
emphasis on practical examples and 
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over-the-board play is another ‘first’, and 
makes this book an exceptionally valu- 
able contribution to the literature of king 
and pawn endings. There is even a chap- 
ter on decision-making in king and pawn 
endings, which is of particular relevance 
today as many such endings will arise in 
quick-play finishes. Finally, there is a 
high percentage of original analysis. The 


usual basic positions are here, of course, 
but these are presented less as an end in 
themselves and more as stepping-stones 
to the real content of the book. 

I hope this book will give other read- 
ers as much pleasure and instruction as it 
has given me, and provide them with fur- 
ther insight into the subtle beauty of 
pawn endings. 


John Nunn 
Chertsey, November 1999 


Preface 


Pawn endings don’t occur quite as often as rook endings but nevertheless every ambi- 
tious chess-player should make himself familiar with them. The ability to assess them 
quickly and correctly plays an especially important role in the case of simplifications. 
But don’t deceive yourself, though the board may be almost empty, pawn endings are 
full of traps and tricks, as you will certainly have already noticed yourself. When you 
deal with them in more detail you will even discover a special little chess world with a 
beauty all of its own. The magician of this world is without doubt Nikolai Dmitrievich 
Grigoriev, who enchants us with his masterpieces. It is no accident that we have in- 
cluded many of his ideas. Such points and surprising turns have been an encourage- 
ment for us throughout our work. Also the use of the Nunn Convention (which will be 
explained in more detail on the following pages) in dealing with the move evaluations 
has not only extended the analysis but also produced some surprises. Writing this book 
was a real matter of teamwork, since each position was analysed by both authors. In 
this connection we want to express our special thanks to Carl-Christian Buhr, Holger 
Hebbinghaus, Peter and Stefan Kühn, Werner Müller, Martin Voigt, Georg von Bülow, 
Christian Wilhelmi, and Claus Dieter Meyer, a trainer in Hamburg for many years, for 
their many suggestions, analyses and corrections. 

Special thanks also go to the ChessBase company, who made it feasible for us to 
write the book with their program ChessBase for Windows, their databases, the analy- 
sis module Fritz 4, the new program Hiarcs 7.32 using the &--2^ vs &--^ tablebase 
and the Endgame CD-ROM by Ken Thompson and to Gambit Publications, especially 
to John Nunn and Graham Burgess for their good cooperation. 

Though careful work has been done, some mistakes are unavoidable and we offer 
thanks in advance for any corrections. 


Karsten Müller, Frank Lamprecht 
Hamburg, November 1999 


Introduction 


When one thinks about books on pawn endings, the book by Averbakh, the 
Encyclopaedia (ECE) and several standard works with separate chapters on pawn end- 
ings come to one’s mind immediately. Why does it make sense to add another one? 
Both authors have many years of experience as chess trainers and grew tired of putting 
together motifs and themes afresh every time they were required. Therefore our work 
is primarily conceived as a textbook. The first twelve chapters are in a way the ‘basics 
of pawn endings’. Each one of them builds a separate unit, consisting of explanations 
and exercises. Chapter 13 deals with general thinking methods in chess on the basis of 
pawn endings. In Chapter 14 you will find some difficult examples and ideas for your 
own analysis. That pawn endings don’t come out of the blue is documented by Chapter 
15. There various aspects of simplification will be discussed. The book is concluded 
by a final selection of exercises covering all the previous chapters. Those who like 
things expressed concisely are referred to the ‘crash course’ after this introduction. 
Otherwise, you should of course study the examples in each chapter first and then test 
your own understanding with the help of the exercises. If you are able to solve all the 
exercises correctly while lying in your bed in the evening you had better give the book 
away; if not, a chessboard wiil certainly help you. In this sense we believe we can offer 
the beginner the necessary knowledge as well as offering masters many new things. 

E Where applicable, we have created rules and principles to help orientate the 
reader. Since they are formulated in a highly general way, their interpretation demands 
a good deal of ‘good will’ to avoid them being distorted into something absurd. 


Crash Course 


This page is written for those readers who want to acquire the most important basics as 
quickly as possible. Of course this book would not be so voluminous if things were so 
easy. The beginner is unlikely to master the subject from this brief presentation; the ex- 
pert on the other hand will hardly discover anything new. In any case the following list 
contains all terms that are important for pawn endings: 


1.01-1.03 
1.05-1.07A-E 
1.08-1.14 

2.01 

2.03-2.07, 2.10 


7.15, 7.17 

8.06, 8.09, 8.12 
8.13 

9.01 

9.07 

9.09 

10.01 

10.03-10.05, 10.08 
10,11 

11.01-11.02, 11.10 


11.11, 11.14 
12.01-12.04 
12.09 


Square rule, Key squares, Zugzwang 

Opposition 

Application of the opposition, a- and h-pawn, Doubled pawns 
Pawn vs pawn on the same file 

Geometry of the board, Fight for critical squares 
Pawns on adjacent files 

Chasing two rabbits 

Queen vs pawn 

Corresponding squares 

Protected passed pawn 

Backward extra pawn 

Flexible pawns with 2-1 

Disunited pawns with 2-1 

Bähr’s Rule 

Triangulation 

Fortresses 

Stalemate as a means of defence 

Pawns on one wing 

Active king with pawns on one wing 

Realization of an extra pawn, the candidate rule 
Protected passed pawn vs other passed pawns 
Outside passed pawn 

Breakthrough 

Breakthrough of the majority 

Breakthrough of the minority 

Realization of an extra pawn with pawns on both wings 
Basics with pawns on both wings 

Problems with the creation of passed pawns 
Techniques with nearly symmetrical pawn distribution (king 
manoeuvres, spare tempi, etc.) 

King-march 

Determination of corresponding squares 
Manoeuvres 


The Nunn Convention 


We have defined the following move 
evaluations according to the system in- 
troduced by John Nunn: 

! The only move that does not change 
the result of the position without regard 
to possible repetitions of the position. We 
interpret this in such a way that every 
move that leads to a position that has to 
be reached if the defender plays accord- 
ingly gets an exclamation mark. (Except 
that if there is just one legal move it 
doesn’t get an exclamation mark). 

!! A particularly beautiful or hard-to- 
find exclamation-mark move 

? A move that changes the result of 
the position in a negative way 

7? An obvious or very unfortunate 
question-mark move 

I? A move that makes one’s task easier 
or that causes problems for the opponent 
?! A move with which you cause diffi- 
culties for yourself or that makes it too 
easy for the opponent 

To illustrate the convention, we present 
the following triangulation from Chapter 


5: 
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1 &d5! 

All other moves lose the c6-pawn; 
therefore this is obviously the only move 
that keeps a winning position. 

1...8c8!? 

This forces White to play precisely. 
1...8d8?! makes White’s task easier: 2 
2d6! +—. 

2844 

This move doesn’t get an exclamation 
mark because the triangulation can also 
be initiated by 2 &c4 (a disadvantage of 
the Nunn Convention). 

2...&d8 3 &c4 

Again no exclamation mark because 
one could play 3 &d5 @c8 4 $c4. 

3... c8 4 Sd5! 

Here an exclamation mark is neces- 
sary because White has to bring about 
this position in any case if he wants to 
win (it doesn't matter if the king comes 
from c4 or d4). 

4... c7 

4..&d8 5 Sd6! $c8 6 c7! Sb7 7 
d»d7! a7 8 &c6 +- (8 c8W?? stale- 
mate). 

5 Sc5! De 6 $b6! Lb8 7 Sxas! 

After 7 c7+? it’s only a draw: 7... c8! 
8 Dxa6 Pxc7! = 

7...&c7 8 &b5! +- 

It remains to comment that there is no 
endgame CD-ROM available for most of 
the positions in this book so that, unlike 
Dr Nunn, we have a further potential 
source of errors! 


Other Signs and Symbols 


White is winning 

White is clearly better and should win 

White is a little bit better but his advantage shouldn’t be enough for a win 
The position is equal or drawn 

Black is a little bit better but his advantage shouldn’t be enough for a win 
Black is clearly better and should win 

Black is winning 


| HAI HH + 


+ 


In the diagrams there are the following symbols: 

O a critical square 

* a key square 

O marks, particularly in Chapter 12, the key squares so that the numbers can 
still be read. 
Figures like 1, la mark the corresponding squares. 


Under the diagrams you can find signs of the following type: 

+/= The sign before the slash shows the assessment from the white perspective 
with White to move, while the sign after the slash shows the assessment 
from the black perspective with Black to move. 

+/= . thus means that White to move wins and Black to move draws. 

E means that Black to move loses. With White to move the position is either 
senseless (the black king could be in check, for example) or not 
interesting for us. 

In the exercises +, = or — will be replaced by one to five stars, depending on the level 


of difficulty: 
* easy 
*x medium 


*** 3 difficult 

*'*** very difficult 

***** extremely difficult 

For example ***/ means that White is to move in this difficult exercise but you are 
not asked to consider the position with Black to move. */*** signifies that with 
White to play it is an easy exercise, while the Black-to-play case is difficult. 

In the exercises, it is up to the reader to determine whether the task of the side to 
move is to win or to draw. 


Abbreviations and other symbols: 

ECE Encyclopaedia of Chess Endings (pawn endings volume) 
BCE  Batsford Chess Endings 

Av Pawn endings by Averbakh 
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Inf 63 Chess Informator 63 (etc.) 
CBM ChessBase Magazine 
NIC New in Chess Magazine 
Ch championship 

Cht team championship 

Wch world championship 

Echt European Team Ch 


Z zonal event 
IZ interzonal event 
Ct candidates event 
jr junior event 


corr. correspondence game 

OL olympiad 

tt team tournament 

1-0 the game ends in a win for White 
12-12 the game ends in a draw 

0-1 the game ends in a win for Black 

+ check 

u introduces a comment or an anecdote. 


Some subsidiary positions are given without a diagram. The method of displaying 
these is easiest to explain by means of an example. On page 37 you will find the 
position (w#c2,Ab2,e5; b&d5,Aa4) - this means that White has a king on c2, and 
pawns on b2 and e5, while Black has a king on d5 and a pawn on a4. The white 
pieces are always given first, starting with the king; pieces of the same type are 
separated by a comma (as with the two white pawns in the above example). A 
semi-colon separates White’s pieces from Black’s. 


1 King and Pawn(s) vs King 


At first we will examine the endgame 
king and pawn vs king with the bishop’s 
pawn, but all our results are also valid for 
the central and the knight’s pawns. Some 
positions with rook’s pawns will follow. 
Problems with the realization of two ex- 
tra pawns will then in particular round off 
the exercises. Important themes are, 
among others, key squares and connected 
to them the opposition (also distant, side, 
diagonal and virtual opposition), simple 
and reciprocal zugzwang and the square 
rule, which is also the subject of our first 
example: 


The Rule of the Square 


& 
Lm m 
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1.01 +/= 
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The white king is too far away to sup- 
port his pawn. Therefore everything de- 
pends on the right to move. If White is to 
move, he can directly queen his pawn: 

1 £6! &c5 2 17! &$d6 3 (8W+ 4— 


If itis Black to move, he is able to cap- 
ture the pawn: 


1...8c5! 2 £6 Sd6! 3 17 Ve7! 4 18W+ 
@xf8! = 

The superimposed square that en- 
closes the pawn’s diagonal to the 8th rank 
serves as a visual aid. 

Square rule: if the king is in the 
square of the pawn (passed pawn) or if he 
can step into it, then he can capture the 
pawn. If not, the pawn can be queened 
without being supported by its own king. 

A1.01 (i.e. exercise 1.01) shows a log- 
ical exception. In case there are still sev- 
eral pawns left on the board, one has to 
look out for possibilities to block the 
king from its way into the square (see 
A1.03). 


We have seen that the black king cap- 
tures the pawn when it is able to get into 
the square of the pawn. But what happens 
if the white king supports his pawn? A 
simple reflection should us help on: 
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From e7 White protects the pawn's 
way to the 8th rank. Therefore it doesn't 
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matter where the black king is placed. 
We describe the e7-square as a key 
square of the f6-pawn. 

Definition: a square is described as a 
key square when its occupation by the 
king secures the win (in this case the 
queening of the f-pawn), no matter who 
is to move. 

One notices at once that g7 is also a 
key square. From f7 the white king can 
move to either e7 or g7. Therefore f7 is 
also a key square. The same applies for 
the squares e8, f8 and g8. Of course 
Black then mustn't be able to capture the 
pawn. So we have determined the six key 
squares of the f6-pawn: 


gar 
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But what if the black king blocks the 
direct way to the key squares? 


In the following diagram, everything 
depends on the right to move. 

If White is to move, he can’t make any 
progress: 

1 £7+ 

Nor does it help if White retreats with 
his king: 1 #e5!? &f7 2 SF5 SLB! 3 Hgó 
DB! 4 Sf5 SI7 5 Les SF8! 6 Les 
@e8! and White hasn't achieved any- 
thing. 
1... 28! 2 &f6 stalemate 


iS 
nn 


"gg" i. 
"na 


1.03 =/- 





If itis Black to move, he loses because 
the white king gets to the key square e7. 


1...$d8 2 f7 4—. 
2£7! (D) 


Y 7 DAL 
Om ow 


LE 


Black is now forced to play ...@g7 
(the pawn advances to the 7th rank with- 
out a check). White to move would have 
to stalemate, as we have seen before, or 
give up the pawn. 

2.8873 $e7! +- 

In position 1.03 it was disadvanta- 
geous for both sides to have to move. 





Definition: We talk about zugzwang, 
when the mere fact that one side is to 


King and Pawn(s) vs King 


move (has to move) leads to a disadvan- 
tage. In other words, to pass on the nght 
to move would be by far the best move. 

It follows that 1.03 shows a reciprocal 
zugzwang, in contrast to the example we 
have discussed in the introduction (0.01; 
later 5.08), where Black, no matter who 
is to move, gets into (simple) zugzwang. 
Zugzwang situations play an important 
role in nearly all types of endgames, but 
in pawn endings they appear particularly 
often. 

With the useful question: “What 
would my opponent do, if he were to 
move?” zugzwang situations are often 
easier to identify. Of course it also helps 
to detect threats. 


Back to the key squares: 

The following five diagrams show the 
key squares of the f-pawn in various 
stages of advancement: 
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A rule of thumb: if the pawn has 
crossed the middle of the board he has 
got six key squares; if he is still on his 
side of the board he only has three. The 
following two positions will establish 
that: 











77 


M is " 












T 7, Bu - 


1.05 +/— 


The white king has occupied a key 
square. The right to move thus doesn't 
matter. If White is to move, he uses the 
zugzwang known from position 1.03: 1 
f6 &f8 2 £7! +-. 

If Black is to move, he must allow the 
white king to the 7th rank: 1...2f8 2 
Sf! (but not 2 f6? Des! 3 f7+ $f8! 4 
Sf6 stalemate) 2...$e8 3 @g7! +. 


If the king doesn’t occupy a key 
Square it 1s always a draw when the pawn 
advances to the 7th rank with check. 
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Here White cannot make use of the 
zugzwang position 1.03. Therefore White 
to move can only achieve a draw if the 
black king defends the key squares on the 
sixth rank: 1 &f5 &f7! 2 &g5 dg7! 3 f5 
Lr7! 416 LIS! 5 Dg6 Sg! =. 

If Black is to move, he loses control 
over the key squares and thus the game: 
1...8f7 2 Èf5! Ve7 3 Dg6! &f8 4 H16 
q&g8 5 Be7 &g7 6 £5 +. 

The two kings face each other at e5/e7 
in 1.06 and that is called opposition. 

The opposition is the most important 
means in the fight for three adjacent key 
squares. Whoever loses the opposition 
also loses the fight for the key squares. 


Let’s have a quick look at the most fre- 
quent forms of opposition: 


The first diagram on the next page 
shows the near opposition. When one 
talks about opposition, most often this 
vertical form of opposition 1s meant. 

In the lower diagram, because it’s 
Black to move, White has the distant 
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1.07B The distant opposition 
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opposition on the e-file. If the aim is to 
reach one of the critical squares e6, f6, g6 
(thus the main file is the f-file), the first 
step is to have the distant opposition on 
the main file. In a second step it will then 
be transformed into the simple opposi- 
tion. After 1... f8 2 d»f4! eS 3 Hgs! 
&f7 4 &f5! White gets at first the normal 
opposition and after 4...2e7 5 &g6! one 
of the critical squares. 


The following forms of opposition 
will only later be of importance (you 
will, for example, find them in exercise 

4.04): 








1.07E The virtual opposition 
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In diagram 1.07D, Black to move has 
to allow either the near or the side oppo- 
sition: 

1...8£7 

Or 1...&e6 2 &g6! Se7 3 &g7!. 

2 &f5! Le7 3 Les! 


We speak of opposition in general 
when the square around the kings has 
corners of the same colour. (Note: all four 
corners must have the same colour!). 


The following two examples show the 
battle for the key squares, when the kings 
are still far away. In the first one it is pos- 
sible to defend them: 


e 


„a 








1.08 =/= 
S.Gligorié — R.J.Fischer 
Yugoslavia Ct 1959 


Black can easily cover the key squares 
if he can prevent his opponent from get- 
ting the (near) opposition. Due to the b4- 
pawn he can’t get the distant opposition 
on the main file (1.07B). 

1...2b8! 

1... $207? 2 $205! +-; 1...2b7? 2 DS! 
+. 

2 c5 

2 $2d5 would be the right move if the 
key squares were b6, c6 and d6, but here 
it doesn’t do any good due to 2...@b7! =. 


2...4c7! 3 &b5 Lb7! 4 was da7! 
and Black draws. 


The second example is of fundamen- 
tal importance and should be studied 
carefully, because it shows how the at- 
tacker should proceed with a pawn that is 


not far advanced: 
1 7 * 
7 | a 
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1.09 +/= 
Drtina 
Casopis cesky sahistu, 1908 








White is able to occupy the fourth 
rank in three moves. However, only by 
advancing to b4 can he avoid Black get- 
ting the opposition (it takes four moves to 
reach b6!). 

1 $02! Se7 2 Sb3! Hd6 3 Vb! $c6 
4 &c4! Sd6 5 Sb! 

White has occupied a key square and 
in the following moves he captures still 
more space before he finally advances 
his pawn. 

5...@c7 6 &c5! 

6 c4?? (don’t forget: if the pawn moves, 
the key squares change!) 6...2b7! 7 @c5 
$07! 8 Sd5 Sd7! 9 c5 Sc7! 10c6 &c8! 
11 &d6 Sd8! 12 c7+ Sc8! 13 &c6 leads 
only to stalemate. 

6.8477 Sb6! 

White has captured a key square ofthe 
c4-pawn (which is also a key square ifthe 
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pawn advances to c5) and can finally ad- 
vance his pawn: 

7..2d6 8 c4! &d7 9 c5! &c8 10 Vc! 
Da8 11 &b7! Sd7 12 c6+! +- 


Before we get to the rook's pawn, yet 
another rule of thumb: The position is 
drawn if the defender's king is able to oc- 
cupy one of the two squares in front of 
the pawn (the only exception is 1.03 with 
Black to move), as then he can always 
successfully defend the key squares. 
From the attacker's point of view, the fol- 
lowing rule might also help: one wins 
when at least two of the following three 
criteria are fulfilled: 

1) King in front of the pawn; 

2) Opposition; 

3) King on the 6th (or 3rd) rank. 


With the rook's pawn the winning 
prospects go down considerably: 
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If the defending king gets in front of 
the pawn all winning efforts are in vain. 
1...2h8 2 h6 &g8 3 h7+ &h8! = 


In the following diagram, Black is also 
able to draw if he succeeds in blocking 
the white king on the edge: 

1...8f6! 2 &h7 
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The position after 2 &®h7 would also 
be drawn with White to move: 1 h6 @f7! 


=, 1 #h6 $f7! =, 1 bes es! =. 
2.2171 3 &h8 218 4 &h7 SE7! 5h6 
LES! 6 Sg6 


By moving the pawn, White could get 
away from the edge but now the black 
king reaches the saving queening square. 

6...&g8! 7 h7+ Ghs! = 

White to move would have occupied 
one of the two key squares of the rook’s 
pawn with 1 &g7 and queened it. 


From our considerations we can draw 
the following important rule: Black can 
always draw vs the white h-pawn if he 
manages to reach the f8-square (or c8 
with the a-pawn or f1 or c1 with a black 
rook’s pawn) with his king. He then gets 
into the corner or he can block the white 
king. This rule makes a quick evaluation 
a lot easier. However, it does have a (triv- 
ial) exception (see diagram at the top of 
the following page): 


If White 1s to move, he wins with 1 
h7! +-. 


Diagram 1.13 on the following page 
illustrates the battle for the key squares of 
the rook's pawn: 
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1.13 
O.Panno - M.Najdorf 
Buenos Aires 1968 
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White, to move, wins by occupying 
the key square g7: 

1 &g5 1-0 

In view of 1...d7 2 $26 &e7 (2... &e6 
3 h4 (after 3 $g7?? &f5! = Black cap- 
tures the pawn} 3...e7 4 &g7! +-) 3 


q*g7! Se6 4 h4! &f5 5 h5! and White 
wins. 

If Black were to move, he would draw 
easily by getting his king to the saving 
square f8: 1...2d7 2 &g5 $e7 3 &g6 
S f8! 4 h4 (4 &h7 &f7! =) 4... Pg8! = 


Normally two or more pawns win eas- 
ily, though sometimes one has to be sac- 
rificed in order to occupy the key squares 
of the remaining pawn. You will find 
some examples in this chapter's exercises. 
Even doubled pawns usually win: 
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1.14 


1885! 

1 £5? would be a serious mistake since 
White still needs the back pawn for a 
tempo (remember: a pawn move can’t be 
reversed). After this Black manages to 
draw similarly to 1.03: 1...f8! 2 De6 
Se8! 3 £7+ Df8! 4 £6 stalemate. 

1... $f8 2 De6 Des 3 f7+ VS 4 £5 

4 Se5 He7 5 f8W-- Sxf8 6 S16 +. 

4.887 5 &e7 +- 
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Chapter 1 Exercises 


Before you dive into the jungle of exercises, some remarks are appropriate. The posi- 
tions are not ordered by their level of difficulty (number of stars) but after the themes 
that occur in the chapter. There doesn’t always exist one clear solution; it’s rather 
sometimes a particular idea or the right plan that should be discovered. In odd cases the 
exercise might even be ‘unsolvable’. Then it would be sufficient to assess the position 
correctly. 

Pawn endings are very suitable to train the calculation of variations. Even though it 
demands a great deal of concentration, you should therefore not stop your calculations 
before you have determined your verdict. 
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Find all combinations of three adja- 
cent squares (horizontal or vertical) that 
can be defended by the black king. Which 
ones can be defended by the white king? 
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Solutions to Chapter 1 
Exercises 


A1.01 

It seems that the black king is in the 
square of the pawn. However, if the pawn 
is still in its starting position, then you 
have to watch out for the possibility of a 
double step when applying the square 
rule: 1 a4! &f4 2 a5! &e5 3 a6! $d64 
a7! &c7 5 a8W +-. 

If Black is to move, he captures the 
pawn: 1...@f4 (1...@f27? 2 a4! +—) 2 a4 
Se5 3 as Sd6 4 a6 %c7 5 a7 &b7!- 
(1.01). 


A1.02 I.Rogers — E.Levi, Canberra 1996 

Actually we deal with these kind of 
positions in Chapter 3 (race of the pawns) 
but here the main question is whether 
Black has to stop the h-pawn (by moving 
via f8 into the square) or whether he can 
engage in a race with 1...b5. We assume 
that you have noticed that White wins af- 
ter 1...b5? because he is in the square of 
the pawn after 2 h5!, while Black isn't in 
the square of the h5-pawn. 

1...2d7 

The game actually concluded 1...b5? 2 
h5! b4 3 Hed! 1-0. 

Not 1... d8? 2 &f6! Des 3 He7! +-, 
when White queens his pawn with check. 

2 Sf6!? b5! 

2...$e8? 3 &g7! +. 

3 h$ b4! = 


A1.03 R.Bianchetti, 1925 

1 d5! 

After this blocking sacrifice the a- 
pawn can't be stopped. On the other hand 
1 a4? is premature because the black king 
would then get into the square of the a- 
pawn without any problem: 1...de4! 2 
a5! 2d5! =. 

1...exd5 2 a4! d4 


2...De4 3 a5! 4—. 
3 a5! d3 4 del! +- 


A1.04 G.Maroczy - F.Marshall, Monte 
Carlo 1903 

With the knight’s pawn, stalemate 
possibilities have to be considered: 

1... f2! 

1...83+? 2 &hl! =. 

2 hl Sg3! 

2...g3?? stalemate. 

3 &g1 Lh3! 0-1 

Due to 4 &hl1 g3! 5 &gl g2! 6 Sf2 
+h2! —+. 


A1.05 Lolli, Osservazioni teorico, 1763 

If White is to move, he manages to de- 
fend the key squares (d5, eS, f5): 1 &e2 
&d7 2 Le3 Hd6 (2...De6 3 Ved! =) 3 
$d4! =. 

Black to move occupies one of the key 
squares and wins: 1...2d7 2 &e2 &d6 3 
243 (3 &d2 bes 4 Le3 e6 5 &d3 SF! 
—+) 3.845 4 Le3 Les! 5 243 &f4! 6 
De2 Sed 7 Sd2 SF3 —+ (1.06, 1.09). 


A1.06 A.Mandler, Tidskrift for Schack, 
1969 

The fight for the key squares (f4, g4, 
h4) here starts at the edge of the board: 

1 &b2! 

1 &b3? $b5! 2 &c3 Sc5! 3 &d3 
&d5! 4 &e3 des! 5 &f3 VS! 6 $g3 
LS! 7 &h3 &f4! +. 

1... 2b6 

1...2b5 2 $b3! =. 

2 Hc2! &c6 3 Sd2! &d6 4 Le2! Leb 
5 &f2! S16 6 Dg2! = 

The distant opposition didn’t earn 
Black anything (1.08). 


A1.07 Schiffers, Samoucitel sahmatnoj 
igri 

White wins as in diagram 1.09: 

1 &f2! Sd6 2 Sg3! De6 3 Sh4! &f7 
4 &hs! 
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48857 dg! =. 
4...2g7 5 Sg5! 4— 


A1.08 Berger — Mason, Breslau 1889 

The game actually concluded 1 #e4? 
dbb4 2 $d3 &b3! 3 Sd2 $2! 0-1. 

Instead, White has to aim straight for 
the cl-square: 1 &e3! &b4 2 $d2! Sb3 
3 Sel! = (1.10). 

If Black 1s to move, he occupies the 
key square b2: 1...Pb4 2 $e3 &c3 
(2...2b3 —) 3 &e2 (3 De4 a5 —+) 3...a5 
4 Sd1 &b2! — (1.13). 


A1.09 J.R.Capablanca, Chess Funda- 
mentals, 1921 

A knowledge of 1.03 and a well-placed 
pawn sacrifice lead to victory: 

1...%e6 

1...@e7 2 &e5! (2 g5? Dis! 3 Sed 
S27 4 Sf5 Sg8! =; see 1.14) 2...He8 
(2...%f8 3 Sf6 Sg8 4 g7 &h7 5 Sf7 
Sh6 6 g8E Lh7 7 Eg5 $h6 8 Eh54) 3 
g7 &f7 4 g8W+ Sxe8 5 Sf6! +. 

2 g5! De7 3 Les! Les 4 Ves 

4 g7 $17 5 g8W+ &xg8 6 Sf6! +— 
(A1.04). 

4...2f8 5 $6! Sg8 6 g7! &h7 7 
g8W+ +- (A1.04) 


À1.10 E.Pogosiants, 1961 

We hope the stalemate idea didn't 
mislead you into judging the position to 
be drawn. 

1 &e6! &d8 2 &d5! 

2 b6?? stalemate. 

2...&xd7 3 b6! &d8 4 Hd6 

4 $c6?? Sc8! =. 

4...2c8 5 $Hc6! +— 

Here the knowledge of 1.03 was use- 
ful again. If the position were moved one 
file to the left, White couldn’t win be- 
cause of the rook’s pawn (ECE 29). 


A1.11 Antsigin - N.Zhuravliov, USSR 
1952 


Here White resigned (!!), instead of 
bringing about a position of reciprocal 
zugzwang with 1 @f2! (not 1 &xf3? 
+g1! —+) and so drawing after 1...@h1 2 
Gil! (2 $237 gl! —) 2.12 3 &xf2! 
&h2 4 Sf! &g3 5 Hg1! (1.10). 


A1.12 After Ponziani, 1769 

Due to the stalemate, the h-pawn has 
to be sacrificed: 

1885 

1 &f6?? stalemate. 

1...2g7 2 h8W+ Sxh8 3 Sf6! Dg8 4 
g7! 4— (1.03) 


A1,13 

1...8a5 

1....c6?! 2 dpc2 +. 

The a-pawn can't be defended, but 
White captures the d-pawn's key squares. 

2 202! 

Not 2 d5? Sb6! 3 d6 (3 @c2 eS! =) 
3...2c6! 4 a5 d xd6! 5 a6 &c6 =. 

2... xad 3 &d3! &b5 4 Ved! Dc6 5 
Des! $d7 6 Sd5! +- (1.06) 


A1.14 

All vertical combinations of three 
squares between the 6th and 8th ranks can 
be defended. We haven’t come across an 
example for that yet but, as we will see 
later, this might also be of importance. 
With all horizontal combinations Black 
is lost though, e.g. with a7, b7, c7: 

1...2d8 2 Sd2! Vc8 3 Sc2! Lbs 4 
+b2! 

Gaining the distant opposition on the 
main file! 

4...2c8 5 Da3! Sc7 6 Dad! Shs 7 
@b4! a8 8 Sc5! &b7 9 Sb5! &c7 10 
a6! &b8 11 &b6! Sch 12 La7! 

White has achieved his aim. 

With White defending, on the other 
hand, White is able to defend all squares 
(11) up to the Sth rank because he has the 
distant opposition. 


2 King and Pawn vs King 


and Pawn 


Now that Chapter 1 has described the sit- 
uation when one side has no pawns at all, 
we now look at positions with one pawn 
on each side. To get used to the basic 
techniques we first look at positions 
without passed pawns, which means that 
the pawns are on the same file or on adja- 
cent files (Chapter 3 is dedicated to the 
race of the passed pawns). Thereby the 
term key square will be expanded to criti- 
cal square and we will have a closer look 
at the special geometry of the board, in 
which connection we advise the reader to 
concentrate particularly on the study by 
Grigoriev (2.05). 


A) Pawns on the Same 
File 


Since there are no passed pawns, the win- 
ning plan consists of two steps: 

1) The opponent’s pawn must be cap- 
tured; 

2) A key square of one’s own pawn 
must be occupied. 

The position at the top of the follow- 
ing column is in a way critical: 

Whoever is to move captures the op- 
ponent’s pawn, but only for White is this 
enough to win because by taking the 
pawn he simultaneously occupies a key 
square of the f5-pawn: 

1 $d5! 

Opposition! 

1...8e7 2 &c6! Se8 3 Sd6! LET 4 
d&d7! &f8 5 Seb! Yg7 6 Le7! Lg8 7 
Sxf6! 4— (1.05) 
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This line shows that Black can’t de- 
fend his pawn any longer after he has to 
allow White access to c6. This means 
that the squares c6, d6 and e6 are critical 
squares of the f6-pawn (their occupation 
by the white king leads to the loss of the 
pawn). With blocked pawns the critical 
squares are always those three directly 
beside the pawn. For White the critical 
squares of the f6-pawn are simulta- 
neously key squares since winning the 
pawn automatically means winning the 
game. 


If itis Black to move, things are differ- 
ent. It is true that the black king can, with 
the help of the opposition, advance to the 
critical squares of the f5-pawn (c5, d5, 
e5) but this is not enough for a win be- 
cause the white king 1s able to defend the 
key squares of the f6-pawn: 1...Pd6 2 
Bed Sc5 3 de HdS 4 G4 Vdd 5 SF3 
Les 6 &g4 Led 7 $g3!. If Black takes 
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the pawn, the white king has to move to 
f3 to get the opposition! 7...&xf5 8 &f3! 
= (1.06). 


The fight for the critical squares (key 
Squares) might begin at their most far 
away access: 
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Here it starts on the a-file: 

1 has! 

1 &b5? £b7! =. 

1...2b7 2 Yb5! 8c7 3 Yes! Sd7 4 
2d5! Se7 5 Les! 

5 &c6?? He6! —+. 

5.917 6 &d6! +— (2.01) 
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If both sides occupy the critical squares 
directly near the pawn simultaneously, a 
situation of reciprocal zugzwang exists 
and the reader should certainly memorize 
it due to its great practical importance. In 
the above diagram, whoever is to move 
loses. With White to play: 1 &h4 @xf4! 
2 &h3 Sf3 ~+. With Black to play: 
1... d5 2 &xf5! Sd6 3 V6 +-. 


With the kings one square aside it's 
just the opposite: 
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Whoever is to move wins! White to 
play: 1 &g6! (1 $g57? Sed! —+) 1...De4 
2 @g5! 4— (2.03). Black to play: 1...De3! 
2 &g5 Sed! —+. 


We are now ready for the following 
position (see diagram on following page): 

Pure counting shows that White loses 
if he tries to capture the black pawn. 
White gets to c7 in five moves (aiming 
for c8 fails since the b6-pawn wouldn't 
be protected), but at this very moment 
Black would move to a6, whereafter 
White loses due by 2.03. It follows that 
White loses the b6-pawn in any case. So 
he must try to defend the key squares of 
the black b-pawn (a5, b5, c5). Actually 
after ...&xb6 he has to play #b4. Since 
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2.05 
End of a study by N.Grigoriev 
Shakhmatny listok, 1931 


every tempo counts (Black needs five 
moves to capture the pawn; White needs 
six moves to get to b4, but he is to move), 
White must be careful that the black king 
doesn’t hinder him on his way. This is 
called ‘shouldering away’ the king. 

1 &g3!! 

White takes a curve to get to b4! 

Not 1 &g4? $c2!: 

a) 2 +13 Yd3!. Shouldering away! 
White needs one more move to get to b4 
and loses, e.g. 3 &f2 &c4 4 De3 Les 5 
543 Sxb6! 6 Dc4 Das! —. 

b) 2 &f4 @d3! 3 Les Sc! 4 Sd 
dpb5! 5 d c7 Sab! —+ (2.03). 

1...c2 2 $N! Sd2 3 Sf! Sdl 4 
$! $d2 5 Sf! $d3 6 Vel! Sc4 7 
Sd2! Sb5 8 Sc3! Vc5 9 db3! &xb6 10 
$b4! = (1.06) 

m The study goes: w@h4,2c8,Ab5; 
b@al,4b3,b7,c5. White to move draws 
by 1 b6!! b2! 2 Ha8+! &b13 Hc8! a2 4 
Exc5!. 


Geometry of the Chess Board 

It's worth going into this theme in more 
detail. The idea of shouldering away (the 
kings try to keep each other from achiev- 
ing their aims) appears very frequently in 


endgames. One should therefore be aware 
of an important feature of the chess- 
board, its special geometry: 
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From our schooldays we know that the 
shortest connection between two points 
is a Straight line. For the king on the 
chessboard this rule is only valid for the 
diagonals. Obviously White has only one 
possibility to get to el in three moves. 
But should the king, as in 2.05, wish to 
get to b4 in six moves, White has 141 
different routes to choose from, if one 
doesn’t pay attention to the black king. 
Those are rarely all of the same value. 
Often it’s the outside curve, sometimes 
only a zigzag course, that leads to suc- 
cess. You should therefore always care- 
fully consider which route is best. 


After the short trip to the geometry of 
the chessboard we now want to examine 
positions with pawns that are not yet 
blocked (see diagram on following page): 

The pawn can’t be defended in the 
long run. Thus the battle for the key 
squares has to be won: 

1c4! 

Not 1 @d2? c4! 2 &dl c3! and Black 
wins. 

1...8c3 2 @cl! &d4 3 &d2 
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2.08 would also be a draw with Black 


Yj , ^ 4 to move. After 1...@d8 we would more or 
Y Y Y Y less have the same play. 

Y Vj y Yj » Yj Yj After considering the above, the fol- 
Bun ZX eas Y Y lowing difficult study might be mastered: 
a" anus wa m m 


2.07 =/= 
L’Hermet — Johnsteyn 
corr. 1877 


















NN. 


3 dpc27? dexc4! — (1.06). 
3..8xc4 4 $02! = (1.06) 









> 2.09 =/+ 

WY ao > 4, Y) N.Grigoriev, 1938 
Yi Z Vj Even though White’s king isn’t well 
y Y d WY Y placod, ne still manages 0 draw, How- 
Y Y ever, he has to watch out for both meth- 
"Su m “re Y ods of defence (attack against the black 
Y Y Y pawn and defending his own pawn, or the 

“y f k )tob ful: 
4 117 DES! ed 2 I6! d5 3 doe! des 


os s a Y 3...b5 4 ded7! b4 5 &c7! bes 6 Sb7! 


2.08 =/= Only that way! The attempt to play on 
' J.Kling and B.Horwitz, 1851 for a counter-attack fails: 4 @d8? b5! 5 
Dg i , hos (5 &e7 b4 6 Heb bes! 7 Des bes! 

8 £d6 b3! —+) 5...b4! 6 Sb8 b3 —. 





White's king is very active, but he still 4..b6 5 Best Les 6 $ed! Vcd 7 


isn't able to win. $e3! b5 
1e3 7...2b3 8 &d3 b5 9 Hd4! b4 10 $c5! 
1 e4 Sd8 2 Sf7 e5! = (2...$d7? 3 e5! =. 

$d8 4 e6! 4—). 8 Sd2! Sb3 9 $c1! $a2 10 b4! $b3 
1...Pd8 2 e4 Deß! 3 es $d8 4 $f7 11 &bl1! = (2.07) 

$d7! 5 218 E A couple of other placements of the 


5 e6+7? Hd6! —+. kings have also been examined; for ex- 
5...2e6! 6 De8! = ample, White loses with w&h5 vs b#f4 
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because the defender has more time on 


(Grigoriev 1938, ECE 61, Av 62) no 
matter who is to move and White wins 
with wal vs b&hl by 1 &b1! (Mora- 
vec 1940, ECE 62, Av 63). Proceeding 
from Moravec, Verburg in 1987 placed 
the b$ at fl and moved the pawn from b7 
to b5 (1 &b1! He2 2 Sc2! Le3 3 Hc3! 
+). 


We now get to the rook’s pawn: 














x " "scm. 
BM, m, a 7 
* g ^ Y 

^ Z4 








+/= 


Schlage - Ahues 
Berlin 1921 


Black’s defensive idea, to block the 
white king at the edge of the board, is al- 
ready known from Chapter 1. However, 
White manages to avoid the blocking of 
his king by using the geometry of the 
chessboard and shouldering away the 
black king: 

1 &e6! $03 2 &d5! 

(Maizelis). The game actually contin- 
ued 2 &d6? @d4! 3 &c6 $e5! 4 $b7 
$d6! 5 @xa7 Sc7! = and was drawn. 

2...@d3 

2.064 3 có! das 4 Sb7! +. 

3 &c6! Led 4 Sb7! Sd5 5 Yxaz7! 
Dc6 6 Sb8! +- 


When there are still pawn moves 
available, the winning chances are less 


his side: 
77 


IA, UR 


- 


m 


A 


"x m 


Faas - Novikov 
USSR 1976 





White can easily draw, even though 
his king is far away: 

1...a5 

1...$b4 2 &d7 (2 Se7 =; 2 Sd8 =) 
2...a5 3 @c6 a4 4 Sd5! a3 5 Scd Pal 
6 $c3! = (1.11). 

2 &e7 

Alternatively 2 &d7 =; even 2 @f7 = 
is playable. 

2...24 3 &e6 Sc3 

3...a3 4 Se5 dpc3 5 Ved! Sb2 6 Sd3! 
@xa2 7 Bc2! =. 

> Se5 Sb2 

...43 5 ed! = 


: dod4! &xa2 6 @c3! = Y2-Ya (1.11) 


B) Pawns on Adjacent 
Files 


In this case the drawing chances for the 
defender are higher. The draw is already 
assured if his own pawn is protected or 
the opponent’s pawn is attacked (see dia- 
gram on following page): 

1...2b4! 
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2.12 =/= 
O.Panno — R.Silva Nazzari 
Pinamar tt 1975 








Black’s own pawn can’t be defended 
any longer. Therefore he has to go for a 
counter-attack. 1...&b6? 2 &d6! (shoul- 
dering away) 2...2b5 3 @e7! leads to a 
win for White. 

2 +d6 

2 &d4 &b3 =. 

2.804 3 Se7 &d5 4 216 Ved 5 
Sxf7 &xe5! = 


The second important defence is the 
sacrifice of the pawn followed by a de- 


fence of the key squares: 

D W Wi, Wi, a 
& x wd 
[a "- z 
Zum 
PPP 
= Ju _ a s 

"a 


2 "Um gw 


2.13 =/+ 
End of a study by P.Duclos, 1903 











B 








1 dé! 

1 &b3? Bc5! and now: 

a) 2 d6 &xd6! (2...cxd6? 3 &c3! =) 3 
Bc4 Sch! —+. 

b) 24c3 @xd5! 3 &d3 c6 — (1.06). 

1...cxd6 2 &b3! Sc5 3 Sc}! = (1.06) 


Of course this is not always possible: 


a a 





QUAM E, 
2.14 +/= 
R.Bianchetti 


Contributo alla teoria di finali 
di soli pedoni, 1925 


White can make the pawn sacrifice 
worthless: 

1 &h4! 

1 &g4? Sg6 (1...b3 =) 2 &f4 &f63 
De4 Seb 4 Dd4 b3! 5 cxb3 +d6! =. 

1... $26 2 Sg4! G6 3 Sf4! De6 4 
ed! Sd6 

4...2d7 5 @d5! 4—. 

5 Sd4! Sc6 6 &c4! b3 7 cxb3! +- 

The pawns could also be placed at g2 
and f4, when the result would stay the 
same (though then 1 @g4 would also 
win), but not at b2 and a4 because in this 
case Black could draw after 1 &h4 $g6 2 
$g4 with 2...a3. 

E Also look at Adamson 1915 (ECE 
84, Av 75) w*c8,4g2; b2a7,A4h6: 1 &c7! 
Bab 2 * c6! das 3 Sc5! Das 4 Vc! 
8235 d&c3! Sa2 6 Sc2! a3 7 g3! +. 
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Solutions to Chapter 2 
Exercises 


A2.01 

Hopefully you haven't been tricked by 
2.02. White gets the distant opposition 
but this isn’t enough for a win, as he can’t 
transform it into the near opposition: 

1%a4!? 

1 &b4 Sb8! =. 

1...2b8! 2 &b4 Sc8! 3 Sc4 $d8! 4 
Dd4 Ges! 5 Sed Las! 

The black pawn controls the f5-square. 
Therefore White doesn’t achieve the near 
opposition. 

6 &d4 

6 Sd5 Sd7! =; 6 Des Ve7! =. 

6...2e8! 7 Sc5 Le! 

Diagonal opposition. 

8 &d5 

8 &c6?? Seb! —. 

8...2d7! 9 Les Ve7! = 


A2.02 

If White tries to capture the pawn, he 
loses as in 2,04, Thus he must get back as 
soon as possible to cover the key squares: 

1 &g5! &b4 2 214! Sc3 

2.820473 Se5! +-. 

3 $e3! 

3 $e5? &c4! —. 

3... 24 4 e2! Sxd4 5 &d2! = (1.06) 

Notice that the position would be lost 
if it were pushed one rank below because 
then the black king would automatically 
reach a key square of the d4-pawn by 
capturing the d3-pawn. 


A2.03 A.Mandler, 1949 

We're sure you managed to evade 
Black's attempts to shoulder the white 
king away: 

1 &f2!! 

1 $11? c5! 2 Sf2 &d2! —+ (shoulder- 
ing away); 1 c5? #e2! —+ (shouldering 


away); 1 8137 &d2! 2 ed (2 c5 ded3! 
—+) 2...9c3! 3 c5 Sc4! —+. 

1...$d2 

1...c5 2 &e3! Sc2! 3 De?! =. 

2 c5! $d3 3 Vel! = (2.05) 


A2.04 J.Moravec, Ceskoslovensky Sach, 
1950 

Shouldering away is again the main 
idea of this study. 

1 es! 

1 g4? $b3 2 Sc5 Sc3 3 &d5 Sd3 4 
Les de3 5 ES $13 6 gs $3! = (2.09). 
1... 2b3 2 &d4! Sc2 3 Seit &dl 

3...€¢3 4 g4! Scd4 5 &e4! es 6 
eS! &c6 7 $e6! +— (2.09). 

4 g4 Gel 5 g5 Sfl 6 +13! Vel 7 26 
Sh2 8 &g4! Lg2 9 SES! $3 10 Ses! 
+— (2.09) 


A2.05 End of a study by Kubbel, Rigaer 
Tageblatt, 1914 

The following body check appears 
quite often; thus we have dedicated it its 
own exercise: 

1 Sf3! 

1 8147 Sf2! 2 Sed De}! =. 

1...2f1 2 Hg4! HA 3 Sxh4! SF3 4 
@g5! +- 

B Kubbel’s study by the way goes 
w+*d3,Me6,4h2, b913,4h4: 1 h3! +-. 


A2.06 J.Moravec, 1952 

1 Sb?! 

White refuses to be blocked at the 
edge of the board. 1 a4? &e3! 2 a5 &d4 3 
a6 $e5! 4 Sb7 Dd6! 5 Sxa7 Sc7! isa 
draw. 

1...a5 

1... De3 2 Pxa7! (2 a4? a5 =) 2...Hd4 
3 &b6! +. 

2 &b6 

2 a4? d&e3! =. 

2...24 3 &b5 a3 4 &b4 Ve3 5 &xa3! 
&d4 6 &b4! d»d5 7 &b5! Hd6 8 Lbs! 
2979 Sb7! Ld 10 ad! +- 
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A2.07 M.Wahls - J.Eising, Bundesliga 
1986/7 

The black king is fast enough to block 
the white king at the edge of the board: 

1...@e2! 

1...a5? 2 a4 $e2 3 &b6! +-; 1... f2? 
2 #b7! 4— is A2.06. 

2 ad 

2 Sb7 &d3 3 &xa7 &c4 =. 

2...d3 3 as Hc4 4 Sb7 Les 

4...22b57? 5 a6! 4—. 

5 &xa7 &c6! 6 a6 &c7! 15-1. 

B Also have a look at P.Keres-K.Rich- 
ter, Munich OL 1936 (ECE 69): wÈg4, 
&h2; bSb2,Ah7: 1 &g5 Sc3 2 &h6! Sd4 
3 Sxh7! De5 4 $g6! 1-0; and Grigoriev, 
1938 (ECE 71): w&e5,^h2; b&b1,Ah7: 
1 &f6! +-. 


A2.08 From C.Tattersall’s collection, 
1910 

If you saw the finesse ...a3 there were 
surely no difficulties. 

1 bl! 

1 &c3? a3! 2 bxa3 (2 b4 De6 3 Sb3 
$d5 4 Pxa3 Sc6! 5 Sad Sb! =; 2 b3 
Leó =) 2... he6 3 Sc4 do 4 &b5 Vc7 =. 

1...@e5 

1...a3 2 b3! (2 b4? Se5 3 a2 Sd5 4 
Dxa3 Hc6! 5 Bad Lbs! =) 2...De5 3 
$a2! Sd5 4 &xa3! &c6 5 Yad! Sb6 6 
$b4! +- (1.06). 

2 Ya2! $d5 3 $a3! Les 4 Sxad! 
Sb6 5 Sb4! +- 

B By the way, this example has an in- 
teresting story, which is told explicitly by 
Averbakh (who attributes it to Maizelis). 
In 1884 a position with the same idea 
(w&c2,Ab2,e5; b&d5,^a4) was investi- 
gated, and "a certain Dr Kassidi showed 


the right way to win". Also Horwitz used 
this finish, while A2.08 shows the ver- 
sion from Tattersall's collection. Some 
other authors ascribe this study to 
Dedrle, who uses it in one of his articles 
(1921) without giving a source. 


A2.09 J.Moravec, Ceskoslovensky Sach, 
1952 

Of course you have seen the pawn sac- 
rifice f6 but hopefully you haven't car- 
ried it out immediately. 

1 &c2! Sd6 

1... %e7 2 Sd3! 6 3 Hed! =, 

2 f6! gxf6 

2...26 3 &d3 De6 4 es Hxi6 5 bra! 


3 &d2! Le6 4 Le2! Les 5 Le}! = 
(1.06) 

B Also have a look at H.Mattison 
(1918, ECE 856): w&hl,^h4,f4; b®h6, 
Af7,g5: 1 hxg5+! &h5 2 g6! fxg6 3 £5! 
gxf5 4 Sel! $255 SEL! =. 


A2.10 I.Dobias, Narodni listy, 1926 

White puts Black in zugzwang with 1 
@d4!! (shouldering away). Thereby the 
white king keeps the three-move distance 
from the g-pawn. 

1 Les? Sc4! 2 Sf6 (2 f4 Sd3! =) 
2...d5 3 Sxg6 Res! 4 Ses $f3! =; 1 
$245? Sb4! 2 Sd4 $b3! 3 f4 Èc2! =; 1 
&f4? Sc5 2 dgs Sd4 3 Sxe6 Hed! =; 1 
f4? Sc4! 2 De5 Sd3! = (2.12); 1 £3? 
$204 2 f4 &c3! = (2.12). 

1...&c6 2 Se! VcS 

2.473 Sf6! +-. 

3 f4! 

3 £3? ©c4! = (2.12). 

3.204 4 Sf6! +- 


3 Race of the Passed Pawns 


In the following chapters there will again 
and again be lines that end with a race be- 
tween passed pawns. This chapter pro- 
vides the basics for a quick evaluation of 
such variations. Since queen endings ac- 
tually don’t belong in the framework of 
this book we only will deal with compli- 
cated queen endings when they emerge 
from our chosen pawn endings. We deal 
with three issues: 


A) Both Sides Queen a 
Pawn 


Here we consider cases where the game 
ends with an early mate, the loss of a 
queen or with a dead draw. The following 
diagram shows the position shortly be- 
fore a vertical or diagonal skewer (of 
course one could also imagine a horizon- 
tal skewer): 
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White would win by 1 Wa8+! &b6 2 
Wb8+! 4—. 


If Black is to play, he captures the 
white queen by 1...Wb3- or 1...Wa2+. 


But back to pawn endings: 


Y 
Z 





A.Mandler 
Narodni Osvobozeni, 1938 


The white king is more active and he is 
to move. However, the immediate pawn- 
race leads to a draw, as does taking the 
pawn. Since also the blockade of the 
pawn (&b6) doesn't achieve anything, 
using the method of exclusion (see 
13.01/02) — without having calculated all 
consequences — only ®d6 remains as a 
candidate with which White keeps an eye 
on both pawns. (Be careful: of course one 
has to make sure that @d6 doesn’t lose 
immediately. During the game you don’t 
know at once that this position is won for 
White.) 

1 &d6!! 

1 &b6? $b3! 2 Hc5 $c3 3 f4 b5 =; 1 
@xb7? Sb3! 2 &c6 Sc! =. 

1...8a3 
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1...b5 2 &c5! &b3 3 &xb5! $c3 4 
$05! $d3 5 &d5! +. 

2 &c5! Lad 3 f4! 

3 $d4? Sb5 (3...b5? 4 f4! b4 5 £5! b3 
6 &c3! Da3 7 £6! +— leads to the main 
line; 3... LaS =) 4 &&d5 Sb6! 5 $d6 $a7! 
6 &d5 (6 f4 b5! 7 &c5 Sbs 8 Sxb5 
@b7! = (1.06)) 6...b5 7 Pcs Sas! 8 f4 
b4! 9 &xb4 db6! =. 

3...b5 4 f5 

4 Sd4 4—. 

4...b4 5 &c4 

5 (6? b3! 6 £7 b2! 7 f8W b1W! 8 Wa8+ 
5b3 9 Wb7+ a2 =. 

5...b3 6 @c3! La3 7 f6! b2 8 f7! b1W 
9 f8W+! Sad 10 Wa8+! Sb5 11 Wb7+ 
+— 

The king manoeuvre $c4-c3 deserves 
special attention since it forces the black 
king to the fatal square a3, so as then to 
queen with check. We will meet similar 
ideas quite often. 


We want to draw your attention once 
again to the key move of Mandler's 
study, 1 &d6!!. Thereby White protected 
his pawn's way and was simultaneously 
able to attack the black pawn. Thus he 
pursued two aims with one move. Re- 
garding this important issue there exists a 
famous study which we don't want to 
deny you (see following diagram): 

It seems that the white position is 
hopeless. The c-pawn can't be supported 
and the square of the h-pawn is out of 
reach, or is it? Let's see. 

1 Sg7! h4 2 &f6! 

White is now threatening to support 
his pawn with his king. 

2... b6 

2...h3 3 &e7 =. 

3 Les! 

A sort of double attack. Black can't 
stop White either entering the square of 
the h-pawn or promoting his c-pawn. 

3...h3 


















a 
Y, Y "o 


R.Réti 
Kagan’s Neueste 
Schachnachrichten, 1921 








3... Pxc6 4 Df4 =. 

4 &d6! h2 5 c7! h1W 6 c8W! and 
White draws. 

Maybe this masterpiece will encour- 
age you to look for an escape route if you 
are in an apparently hopeless position. 
By the way, Black would win in the 
original position if his king were on a7. 
In that case, instead of 2...4b6, he plays 
2... b8!. 

E This motif, which the study com- 
poser Gurvich called *The Hunt of Two 
Hares', appears in quite a few other stud- 
ies and games (!) (see Averbakh 95-103), 
from which we select just two: de Feijter 
(1939, ECE 125, Av 102) w&a8,Af4; 
beéb5,Aa6: 1 &b7! as 2 &c7! &c53 $d7! 
@d5 4 dpe7! Pes 5 eG! = and Prokeš 
(1946, ECE 126, Av 99) wHg8,&f3; 
bwh4,Aa6: 1 $f7! a5 2 f4! a4 3 f5! a3 4 
f6! a2 5 Sg8! = (3.08). 

In Mandler's study (3.02) the position 
of the black king at the edge of the board 
was fatal because White was able to di- 
rect him in such a way that the f-pawn 
could queen with check. Uncomfortable 
king and queen positions are characteris- 
tic for mate ideas: 





ata 








After Polerio, 1590 
1 Wb6+! Ya3 2 Wa5+! &b2 3 Wb4+! 
2 


a 

3... c1 4 Wd2+! &b1 5 We2#!. 

4 Sc2! +- 

B This idea was discovered by Polerio 
as long ago as 1590 and illustrated in the 
study: w@e2,4a2; b#g2,Ac7,h7 when 
Black to move loses because the a-pawn 
queens with check and the position of 
Black’s pieces at the edge of the board 
will be fatal for him. 


Again a study makes the idea clear: 





J.Fritz 
Svobodne slovo, 1954 
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By threatening to capture the h-pawn, 
White directs the black king into the dan- 
gerous comer: 

1 &d5! h5 2 Bed! 

2 &e5? Se3! =. 

2... 812 3 &f4! Hgl 4 c5! 

4 dg5? dpg3! 5 &xh5 (5 c5 h4! =) 
5... S] f4! = (1.01). 

4...h4 5 c6! h3 6 c7! h2 7 c8W! h1W 8 
We2+! Gh3 9 Wd3+ $22 10 We2+! gl 

10...&h3 11 Wg4+! &h2 12 Wg3tt!. 

11 &g3! 

Mate can’t be avoided. 


B) Queen vs Pawn(s) 


Normally a pawn can only be a threat to a 
queen when it is on the 7th (2nd) rank 
and is supported by its king. Then the 
outcome depends upon the king of the 
stronger side, whether he can support his 
queen himself. It is critical which file the 
passed pawn is on. We start with a central 
pawn: 
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1 Wd7+ 
The first step in the winning process is 
to bring the queen closer to the enemy 


pawn. 
1...2c2 2 Wad+ Sd2 
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2...2d3 3 Wb4 and Wel. If the queen 
gets in front of the pawn she actually 
wins every time. 

3 Wd4+ &c2 4 We3! &d1 5 Wd3+! 

The critical moment. White forces the 
black king in front of the pawn and thus 
wins time to get his king nearer the pawn. 

5...8e1 6 2b7 $12 7 Wd4+ Si 8 
W4+ hg2 9 We3! dfl 10 W(3+! 

The manoeuvre repeats itself. 

10...2el 11 Sc6 $d2 12 Wr4+ Sal 
13 Wd4+ Sc2 14 We3! Hd1 15 Wd3+! 
Pel 16 Sd5 $12 17 Wd4+ Sf 18 Wid+ 
@g2 19 We3! Sf 20 W£3+! Pel 21 
De4 Sd2 22 Wd3+ Vel 23 SF3 +— 

In this case it didn’t matter how far the 
king was away from the pawn. However, 
it would only be a draw if the king had 
been at d5, d6 or d7. Then he would make 
the approach of the queen impossible. 
With a knight’s pawn the same winning 
method can be applied. 


But with a rook’s or bishop’s pawn 
there are often difficulties: 
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White only wins because his king is 
within the winning zone. 

1 Wb4+ 

1 Wf2+ &b1 (1...2b3 2 Wd4 +-) 2 
$b4 wins more quickly. 


1... 202 2 Wa3 $b1 3 Wb3+ Sal 

White has managed to force the king 
in front of the pawn. Because of stale- 
mate, the white king can't support in the 
usual way, but White can use a mate idea 
that is already familiar to us. 

4 Wd1+ Sb2 5 &b4 al W 6 Wd2+! 
Sb1 7 Sb3! +- 

If you look at the zone carefully you 
will notice that the white king will either 
get in two moves to b3 or in one to d3 or 
d2 to force mate at c2. 


A stalemate defence is also possible 
with a bishop’s pawn: 
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1 Wb4+ Sa2 2 Wc3 Hb1! 3 Wb3+ 
$al! 4 We3+ 

4 Wxc2 stalemate. 

4...2b1! 5 Wd3 &b2 6 We2!? Sal! = 

6...&b1? 7 $b4 cl W 8 $b3! wins for 
White. 


The zone makes it clear that White 
only wins if his king gets to b3 or d2 in 
one move. If the defending king is on the 
other side of the pawn, the winning zone 
will be a lot bigger. This is because White 
wins another tempo by forcing the king 
in front of the pawn. Also there might be 
mate ideas on the right side. 
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1 Wf4+ &dl 

1... c3 2 Wel +-. 

2 Wd4+ $e2 3 Wc3! &d1 4 Wd3+! 
Sci 5 $c4 &b2 6 Wd2 b1 7 &b3! 
c1U 8 Wa2#! 

The reader can see for himself how 
White wins if he starts, for example, with 
his king on g4 (A3.06). 


If the pawn hasn't yet reached the 7th 


(2nd) rank there are seldom problems in 
winning, but no rule is without exception: 















en 
Ks 


3.10 =/= 
Chess World, 1865 





White’s own King is in the queen’s 
way and therefore White can’t prevent 


the black pawn from advancing to the 
2nd rank: 

1 Whi+ &b2! 2 Wb7+ &c1! 3 Lf6 
c2! 4 Se5 Sd2 

The white king is outside the winning 
zone (3.09). However, Black has to de- 
fend accurately. 

5 Wd5+ @el! 

5...$e2? 6 Wa2! dl 7 Se4 cl W 8 
$d3! +; 5...8c17 6 Wa2! +-; 5...De3? 
6 We2! 2d3 7 Wes! $c3 8 Wel! +-; 
5.8037 6 Wd4+! &b3 7 Wal! +—. 

6 Wc4 &d17 Wb3 

7 Wd3+ &c1! 8 &d4 &b2! = (3.08). 

7...@d2! 8 Wa2!? Sc3! 9 Wal dd2! 
10 Wd4+ $e2 11 Wc3 &d1! 12 Wd3+ 
Pcl! 13 &d4 $b2! = (3.08) 


If there is a second pawn, this might 
even be a disadvantage because the pos- 
sibility for a stalemate doesn't exist any 
longer. 
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The h-pawn is only disadvantageous. 

1 Wg4+ Gh2 2 Wr3! Sel 3 Wg3+! 
Sfl 4 Vcd +- 

The outcome of the endgame ‘queen 
vs pawns’ depends more on the concrete 
position than on general principles. You 
will find some further examples in the 
exercises. It should also be mentioned 
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that the queen might even lose against 
several dangerous passed pawns. 


C) Transition into a 
Pawn Ending 


If the side with the queen still has a pawn, 
then often an exchange of queens or a 
queen sacrifice with a transition into a 
pawn ending again leads to victory. 








M 


Y 
Yi 
3.12 +/ 


Y Nesterov — K.Zolnierowicz 
Katowice 1993 


Both passed pawns queen at the same 
time and the queen ending with the 
rook’s pawn would only be a draw. But 
instead White can force the exchange of 
queens: 

1 bes! Sc} 

1...8c5 2 f4! Sc6 3 De6! Sc7 4 f5! 
$d8 5 Sf7 (5 167? Des! —+) 5...b5 6 f6 
b4 7 &g7 b3 8 f7 b2 9 f8W-- 4—; 1...c47! 
2 f4! b5 3 £5! b4 4 f6! b3 5 £7! b2 6 f8W' 
b1W 7 Wc8--! +— and the queens are ex- 
changed; 1...4a4?! also can't prevent the 
exchange of queens (3.01). 

2 f4! b5 3 f5! b4 4 f6! b3 5 f7! b26 
f8W! b1W 7 We5+! 32 

After 7...bd3 8 Wd4+ De? 9 We4+! 
Wxe4+ 10 &xe4! Sd2 11 &f5! He3 12 


&g6! Sf4 13 $xh6! 4— Black is short of 
one tempo. 

8 Wf2+! 1-0 

Due to 8...c3 9 Wd4+! (9 We3+? 
Wa3 10 Wxd3+ @xd3! 11 &f6 De4 12 
&g6 Des! 13 &xh6 $16! =) 9...2b3 10 
Wb6+! d2c2 11 Wxbl+ @xb1 12 &f5 +. 
The black king is too far away to be able 
to block the white king at the edge of the 
board. 


In the next study, a typical staircase 


manoeuvre leads to victory: 
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3.13 +/ 
Y.Averbakh, 1962 













1 Wh2! Sal 

1...$a3 2 Wc2 +. 

2 Wes! $32 3 Wd5+! 

3 Wxa5? b1W! = would only win if 
White could then force the exchange of 
queens. 

3...8al 4 Wd4! Da2 5 Wc4«! hal 6 
Wc3! Lha2 7 Wc2! Sal 

White has placed his queen in the best 
way. With the approach of his king he 
now forces a transition into a won pawn 
ending. 

8 Des! b1W 9 Wxb1+! &xb1 10 
v d5! Se2 11 &c4! + 

The black king doesn't get to c5 in 
time. 
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Solutions to Chapter 3 
Exercises 


A3.01 Martens - Grabczewski, Lund 
1968 

No problems: 

1 We3+! 

1 Wh8+? Wh7 =. 

1...Ph7 

1...2h5 2 Wh3#. 

2 We7+ Sh6 3 Wg7+ &h5 4 West! 


A3.02 N.Grigoriev, 1931 

Rather more problems?! 

The white king is already well placed 
because he can support his own pawn as 
well as stopping the black pawn. So at 
first White pushes the pawn and then uses 
his time advantage through skilful king 
manoeuvres in order to win the fresh 
black queen with a check on the long di- 
agonal or queen his pawn with check. 

1 c4! &d4 2 c5! Les 

2...€d5 3 &b5! +- see the main line; 
2...a5+ 3 &b5! a4 4 c6! a3 5 c7! a2 6 
c8W! alW 7 Wh8+! +-. 

3 Las! 

Not 3 @b5? @d5! =, when White is in 
zugzwang. 

3... 8e6 4 Da6! d5 5 SbS! 

Now Black is in zugzwang. 

5...8e5 

5...De6 6 Sc6! a5 7 &b7 a4 8 c6! a3 9 
c7! a2 10 c8W+! +. 

6 &c6! a5 7 Sb7 a4 8 c6! a3 9 c7! a2 
10 c8W! al W 11 Wh8+! +- 

B The starting position is also won for 
White with w@c4 and b&f3 (Grigoriev 
1929, ECE 87, Av 82): 1 &d4!! 4—. 


A3.03 C.Schlechter - G.Marco, Vienna 
1893 

Like in the study by Réti (3.03), White 
manages to support his pawn or to cap- 
ture the black one. 


1 a4! 

1 £b6? d4! 2 a4 d3! 3 a5 d2! 4 a6 
di! 5 a7 Wd5 —. 

1...2b4 

1...d4 2 a5! =. 

2 &b61!! 14-1 

In view of 2...d4 (2..@xa4 3 &c5! =) 
3 a5! =. 


A3.04 M.Najdorf - Vinueza, Mar del 
Plata 1941 

White threatens to stop the black 
pawn by @e2 and then to queen his pawn 
in complete safety. Therefore Black has 
to secure the way to the 8th rank for his 
pawn. 

1... h3! 

Not 1...2g3?, when White queens his 
pawn with check: 2 b5! f4 3 b6! f3 4 b7! 
f2 5 b8W--! 4—. 1...£4? 2 $e2! dg3 3 
211! +- (3 b5? @g2! =). 

2 b5 

2 Se3 $g3! =. Black wins the missing 
tempo by ...f4+. 

2...14! 3 Se4 Hg3! 

Black exploits the misplacement of 
the white king to draw with his bishop’s 
pawn against the queen. 3...&g4? 4 b6! 
13 5 Le3! $g3 6 b7! f2 7 b8W+! +—. 

4 b6 f3! 5 b7 f2 6 b8W+ Yg2 = 14-1, 

The white king is not in the winning 
zone (see 3.08). 


A3.05 N.Grigoriev 

A difficult one in which the final aim 
was to queen the pawn with check, and so 
to avoid the drawn position 3.08. 

1 Ge! 

1 h4? c5! 2 h5 c4! 3h6c34 h7 c25 
h8W-- &b1 = (3.08); 1 $e5? $c3! 2 h4 
(2 &d5 &d3 3 h4 c5 =) 2..c5! 3 h5 c4 4 
h6 Èb2 (4...4b3 =) 5 h7 c3! 6 hBW c2! 7 
@e4+ Sb1 = (3.08). 

1...2b3 

1...€c3 2 h4! c5 3 h5 c4 4 h6 $b2 
(4...pb3 5 h7 c3 6 h8W c2 7 Wal! +-; 
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4...$d2 5 h7! c3 6h8W! c2 (3.09) 7 Wb2 
dl 8 $d3 +-) 5 h7 c3 6 h8W+-; 1...c5 
2 Sd5! $c3 3 &xc5! Sd3 4 Sd5! De 5 
des! SF3 6 5! +-. 

2 &d4! 

2 $d5? Sb4! 3 h4 (3 &c6 Sc4 =) 
3...c5! =. 

2...&b4 3 h4! c5+ 4 $e3! 

White avoids checks from the c-pawn. 
48437 Sb3! 5 Sd2 Sb2! 6 $d3 $b3!7 
h5 c4+! =. 

4...2b3 5 h5! c4 6 h6! c3 7 h7! c2 8 
&d2! Sb2 9 h8W+! +— 

B On this subject there are a whole lot 
of further studies and games (see ECE 
87-136), of which we would like to men- 
tion L.Ljubojevié-W.Browne, Amster- 
dam 1972 (ECE 104): w&a5,Ab3; b&c6, 
AT: 1...@d5!! (the game actually saw 
1...£5? 2 &b4! f4 3 &c4 with a draw) 2 
Sb4 d d4! 3 &a5 (3 Had f5! 4 $b2 f4! 5 
Sc2 Se3! 6 Hdi Sf2 —) 3...f5! 4 b4 f4 
5 b5 &c5 6 b6 &c6! —+. 


A3.06 Instructive example 

If you saw the mate idea at e2 the exer- 
cise shouldn't have been too difficult for 
you. 

1 Wb4+ &d1 2 Wb3 

2 Wd4+ &c13 £37 (3 Wal+ &d24 
Wb2! Sal 5 $f3! +—) 3...&b1 =. White 
mustn't allow the black king to the short 
side (3.08). 

2... d2 3 Wb2! &d1 4 &f3! c1W 5 
We2#! 


A3.07 LHorowitz, 1956 

The white king is far away from the 
c-pawn so it should not advance: 

1 Wh6! 

White threatens to occupy the square 
in front of the pawn. 1 Wh1+? &b2! = 
(3.10); 1 Wd3? c2! =; 1 Wc2?? stalemate. 

1... b2 2 Wf6 

2 Wb6+ 4—. 

2..2b3 3 Wd4 c2 


3...c2 4 Wal! +. 
4 &f6 Sb3 5 De5 &c2 6 Ged $b3 7 
Sd3 +~ 


A3.08 After N.Grigoriev 

Hopefully you haven’t thought for too 
long to find a win for White — because 
there is none as the white queen doesn’t 
have access to the g4-square. By the way, 
the position would also be a draw with 
the pawn at h4 instead of h5 (then the 
g3-square is missing). 

1 Wg8+ 2h2 2 Wf7 $g2 3 Wg6+ 
Bh2 4 WfS 

4 Wxh5+ &g2 = (3.08). 

4...892 5 Wg5+ Gh2 6 Wi4+ Hg2! = 

6...@212 7 We3+! &f18 &c4 h4 9 
We4 n3 (9... Gel 10 Wxh4 +-) 10 &d3 
h2 11 Wf3 Sel 12 %e2h14 13 Wh3 +—. 

E For some similar positions see, for 
example, Six Hundred Endings Nos. 
418-20; there it will also be explained 
why it is sensible to ascribe this position 
to Grigoriev even though we like to men- 
tion that his studies are much more diffi- 
cult than this position. A practical use of 
this position appeared in J.C.Diaz-Cam- 
acho Penate, Pinar del Rio 1996: w®a7, 
Af4,g5; bi: h1,5g7,h5: 1...g6! (after 1...h4? 
2 f5! theresulting queen ending is lost for 
Black) 2 f5 gxf5! 3 g6 f4! 4 g7 f3! 5 g8W 
f2! =, 


A3.09 F.Lamprecht, Original 

For sure you have quickly noticed that 
your new queen will be lost through a 
skewer if you queen one of the pawns im- 
mediately. So in two moves you have to 
build a fortress against the queen: 

1 g7! 

1 h7? diW! 2 h8W (2 Sf6 Wa4- 3 
17 Wh8 —+) 2...Wc1+ 3 $g4 (3 &f6 
Wal+ —+) 3...Wel+ 4 $h3 Wh1+! —+. 

1...d1W! 2 Sg6! 

2 216? Wd5 —+; 2 h7? Wd5+! —+ (af- 
ter this White loses one of the pawns; not 
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2... Wd8-+? 3 &g6! We8+ 4 bro! Wes+ 5 
&f7! Wi5+ 6 Sg8! =); 2 g8W? Welt! 
—, 

2...Wd5 3 &h7! Wt7 4 Shs We 5 
Sh7! = 


A3.10 C.Diesen, 1968 

The black pawns are already far ad- 
vanced. Thanks to his h-pawn and the 
king, which is just near enough, White is 
still able to win: 

1 Wg8-! 

1 Wd4? a3! 2 Wc44- Sal! 3 Wb3 a2! 4 
Wc3 &b1 5 Wd3+ Sci! only leads to a 
draw. 

1...Pa3 


1...Pal 2 Was b1W 3 Wxa4+! Sb2 4 
Wb4+ Sa2 5 Wxbl--! 4—. 

2 WE8+! 

2 Wg6? b1W! =. 

2...2a2 3 Wf7--! La3 4 We7+ 

4 Wf34- Da2 5 Wd5+! +. 

4...8a2 5 We6+ Ya3 6 Wd6+ &a2 7 
WdS+! La3 8 Wd3+! Ga2 9 We2! a3 

9...2a3 10 Wb1! &b3 11 $f3! a3 12 
Wd3--! a2 13 Wc2! +-. 

10 &f3! Pal 11 Wb3! a2 12 Wc3! 
$b1 13 Wd3+! Scl 

13...Pal 14 Wd4! Sbl 15 Walt. 

14 Se2! b1A 

14...a1W 15 Wd1+t!; 14...b1W 15 Wd2+!. 

15 Wd4 +- 


4 Small Number of Pawns 


Since Chapter 2 has dealt with king and 
pawn vs king and pawn, we now deal 
with positions in which one side has two 
pawns and the other one, but we have ex- 
cluded rooks’ pawns due to the many 
special cases (Chapter 5 is dedicated to 
them). In the following we mostly deal 
with the opposition. But sometimes this 
restricted way of looking at it is not suffi- 
cient and we have to use the more general 
theory of corresponding squares in antic- 
ipation of Chapter 12. 


A) Blocked Pair of Pawns 
and a Passed Pawn 


Here the attacker usually wins by sacri- 
ficing his passed pawn in order to capture 
the last of the opponent’s pawns. This 
deflection of the defending king is only 
unsuccessful if a counter-attack is threat- 
ened or the pawns are very close to each 
other. We start with a straightforward ex- 
ample: 
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White just sacrifices the g-pawn and 
queens the b-pawn: 

1 &f2 Sg5 2 De} Hod 3 Hdd Sxg3 4 
Les S45 Sxbs Des 6 cb +- 


If the passed pawn is only two files 


away from the blocked pawns, the win is 
more difficult or even impossible: 
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4.02 =/— 


If White is to move, he is in zugzwang 
because the black pawn controls the d4- 
square, and Black is saved by a counter- 
attack against the white c-pawn: 

1 Sf3 

1 &d3?! Sf! =. 

1... $4! 2 &f4 d&xc4! 3 es $b3! 

3..8d574 $15! 4—. 

4 e6 c4! 5 e7 c3! 6 e8W c2! = (3.08) 

It should be noted that Black only 
achieved a draw here because he had a 
bishop's pawn. White would win if all 
pieces were moved by one file. 

With Black to move, White wins eas- 
ily: 1...@e6 2 Sf4! Df6 3 e5+! De7 
(3..@e6 4 Sed! Se7 5 Dd5 +—) 4 VES! 
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&f7 5 e6+! Le7 6 Des! bes 7 ddo LaS 
8 &xc5 +. 


Drawn positions also occur when the 
defender’s pawn is blocked on its starting 


point: 


ide 


"d 


4.03 =/ 
H. Westerinen — V.Smyslov 
Szolnok 1975 





Even though the black king gets the 
opposition in front of his pawn, Black 
isn’t able to win: 

1 &c3 &e4 2 &d2! 

White has to defend the key squares 
d3 and e3. 

2...2d4 3 Se2! Dc4 4 Hd2! 

4 qe3? Sc3! 5 Se2 (5 &e4 Sd2! —+) 
5...@c2! 6 Sel (6 &e3 ddl! 7 SF3 e4+ 
—+) 6...&d3! 7 &d1 &e3 8 Pel e4! 9 
fl Sd2! +. 

4,..@d4 5 Se2! Sc3 6 Ve3! Sc2! 7 
De?! e4 8 Lel! 

8 Se3? Sd! 9 Dxed De?! —+. 

8...6d3 9 Dal! e3 10 Vel! e2 stale- 
mate (4/2-1/2). 


The following study illustrates typical 
problems with a passed pawn that is not 
far advanced (see next diagram): 

Here the active black king causes dif- 
ficulties. For a better understanding it is 
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4.04 +/- 
N.Grigoriev 
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useful to make some preliminary consid- 
erations. White wins easily if it is Black 
to move in the starting position. Black 
has to lose control over e2 and White’s 
king gets to e3, which enables him to win 
in a way that is familiar from 4.02; Black 
has a knight’s pawn! e2, e3 and obvi- 
ously also d4 are therefore key squares. 
From the starting position we see that 
Black has to answer @d2 with ...&f3 in 
order to defend the key squares. We call 
such a pair of squares corresponding 
squares. Also c3 and e3 are correspond- 
ing squares since Black has to defend d4. 
Since White can move from c2 to either 
d2 or c3, f4 is the corresponding square 
since from here Black can get to either f3 
or e3. If we examine the adjacent squares 
we notice that the squares b2 and b3 
(White threatens ®c3 or &c2) only cor- 
respond with the f3-square. Because 
Black can’t stay at f3, we have found the 
winning plan: 


1 $c2 

I d4? He4! 2 c3 SES! 3 $d3 $f4! is 
a draw. 

1... 84 

1...8e3?! 2 Sc3! +-. 

2 Sb3 Sf3 3 Sb2 
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Black is in zugzwang. 

3... f4 4 c2! 

Now White occupies the correspond- 
ing squares: 

4.. e5 

4... $13 5 ded2! Sf4 6 De?! Pes 7 
$e3! +— transposes to the main line at 
move 8. 

5 Sd! 

5 &d2?! &d4. 

5... ds 6 De2 dd4 7 &d2! Les 8 
He! d»d5 9 dd! &c4 10 $ed! Hxb4 11 
d5! @c5 

11...$a3 12 d6! +- (see 3.06); 11.05 
12 $e5 b4 13 d6! &b6 14 $e6 b3 15 d7! 
Bc7 16 $e7! +. 

12 $e5! b4 13 d6! Sc6 14 Leb! b3 
15 d7! b2 16 d8W! b1W 17 Wc8+! +- 

If you are now keen to deal with the 
corresponding squares in detail, we can 
refer you to Chapter 12, where we exam- 
ine this position again (12.02). 


B) Protected Passed 
Pawn 


The biggest advantage of a protected 
passed pawn is (as the description im- 
plies) that it can't be captured. Therefore 
the attacking king is free to manoeuvre 
and that's why most positions are won, 
but even here there are a few important 
exceptions. 


In example 4.05 White is only able to 
win by penetrating with his king on the 
queenside. Black is helpless against that 
because his king has to stay in the square 
of the protected passed c4-pawn and he 
doesn't have access to the b5-square. 

1 &e2 

White is not able to advance on the 
kingside: 1 &g2?! &g4 2 &h2 Sf4!7 3 
&h3 &f54 &h4 Dt, 

1...Le5 
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4.05 +/— 


1... S94 2 Bd2 885 3 Sc2 SF4 4 Sb3 
$e3 5 c5 &xd3 6 c6! +—. 

2 $42 8463 $c2 Dc6 4 Lb3 Les 5 
Had Db6 6 Hb4 c6 7 c5 &d5 

7...8c7 8 Hc4 +. 

8 Hb5! +— 

If you move 4.05 to the left, White 
cannot win (see 4.07 or A4.04). 


The following position is also won: 
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Here, in contrast to 4.05, White cannot 
penetrate on the side of the protected 
passed pawn because Black is always 
able to answer ®a4 with ...&b6. Still, 
Black can’t hold the position because he 
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has to stay in the square of the b5-pawn 
and he can’t prevent White from advanc- 
ing to the key squares of the c5-pawn. 

Note: if one key square is not in the 
square of the passed pawn, the position is 
lost. 

1 &f3 Sd6 

1..8f5 2 b6 +. 

2 &f4 Se6 3 Ved bd6 4 SES and 
White wins. 


The following example shows a typi- 
cal drawn position: 
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This position is, in contrast to 4.06, a 
draw since Black can either prevent the 
white king from penetrating or he can 
create sufficient counterplay against the 
c-pawn: 

"1 292 8452 Le3 Les! 3 $13 HFS! 4 
d&g3 Les 

4...Pe4 5 241? Det (S...2d3?6b5! 
Dxc3 7 b6! Sd2 8 b7! c3 9 DSW! c2 10 
Wb2! Sdl 11 &f3! +- (3.00) 6 &g5!? 
qe4! 7 d»f6 Hd3! 8 b5 Sxc3! 9 b6 &d2! 
10 b7 c3! 11 b8W c2! = (3.09). 

5 54 Ped! = 

Note that all the key squares of the 
c4-pawn are in the square of the pro- 
tected passed pawn. 


C) Backward Pawn 


In this case the chances for a successful 
defence increase: 





4.08 


=/- 


A.Philidor, 1747 


If White is to move, he can’t win be- 
cause he doesn’t manage to get the oppo- 
sition. 

1 &$d3!? Sd7 

Distant opposition. 1...@e7 2 $e3 
&d7! =; 1...8c5? 2 &c3! $d6 3 Sd! 
De6 4 c5! bxc5+ (4...8d7 5 c6+! &d6 6 
Bed Se6 7 c7 Sd7 8 Les &xc7 9 Ses! 
+- (2.01)) 5 &xc5! +- (A1.04). 

2 Sed &e6 = 

Vertical opposition. 2...@e8 (distant 
opposition) 3 @e5 (3 &f5 Hd7! = diago- 
nal opposition) 3...@e7! 4 @d5 Èd7! 
with a draw. 


If Black is to move, he has to give up 
the opposition, and loses: 

1...8c7 

1... @e6 2 c5! +. 

2 Pes! 

This gets the diagonal opposition, 
which is then transformed into a winning 
near opposition: 

2.8473 &d5! &c7 4 Heb! +— 
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White has reached one of the key 
squares of the b6-pawn and would now 
win even without the c4-pawn (see 2.01). 
If one moves 4.08 one file to the left, the 
position would be drawn even with Black 
to move because b4-b5 wouldn't be a 
winning idea due to the remaining rook’s 
pawn. 


This was discussed in the world cham- 
pionship match in 1894 in a slightly dif- 


ferent form: 
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2...d7 3 g5 De7 4 g6 = reveals a fur- 
ther special quality of the rook's pawn 
(6.01H). 

3 Sed Leb 

3... g5 also defends: 4 &f3 &f6! 5 
$fd Se6! 6 Les SS! =. 

4 &d4 Sf6 12-12 


The following example, from the prac- 
tice of modern grandmasters, is more dif- 
ficult (see next diagram): 

Here we have the additional possibil- 
ity of penetrating with the king on the 


a” 


77 
wate 











J.Timman - A.Yusupov 
Amsterdam Donner mem 1994 


queenside. But if White is aware of the 
rules of distant opposition, he can pre- 
vent Black from reaching the critical 
squares of the e3-pawn and his position 
can’t be conquered: 

1.82! 

1 883? Les! 2 Sf2 &h4! 3 $g2 
S24! 4 Sf2 Hh3! —+ (4.08). 


2... 217 3 Sf1 He6 4 Se2 Vd5 5 Hd2 
246 6 &dl! 

Since White has to prevent Black’s 
king from penetrating on both the queen- 
side and the kingside, this is the only 
move. 6 &c2? Se6 7 Sc3 (7 &d2 &f68 
Se2 Las 9 Sf2 Sh4! -+) 7... S16 8 Sd4 
S25 9 Les Hed —+. 

6...2c5 7 Pel! 

7 &d2? Sb4! 8 &c2 c4! 9 Hd2 
#b3! —+ (4.08). 

7... 2b5 8 &b1! Las 9 c1 

Here the game was drawn. 9 @c2 is 
also possible since the following attempt 
to penetrate the position is also useless: 
9...$a4 10 $c3! $a3 11 Sd4! Sb3 12 
Bet &c4! 13 x! Sd5! = (A2.02). 
Instead the stereotyped attempt to keep 
the distant opposition through 9 Sal? 
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loses because then the breakthrough 
9...f4 10 exf4 e3! —+ is possible. 

15-1, 

Black to move would have won easily 
with 1...2h5! 2 $g1 d»g5! 3 Sf2 Lh! 4 
Bg? Sed! 5 $ Ph3! —+. The corre- 
sponding squares to 4.09 will be deter- 
mined in A12.01. 


D) Others 


At first we look at flexible pawn-struc- 
tures: 







un "m 
NU 


Hn e mM, 
B. zi B a" 
4.10 +/- 


J.Berger, 1890 





Positions like the one in this example 
are usually won, thanks to White's spare 
tempo: 

1 c3 

1 Hc4? d5+! =; 1 @e3 SL7 2 Df4 
86 (2...$f6 3 d5 +- (4.08)) 3 Dg4 (3 
e5? Sf7! 4 Sf5 dxe5! 5 &xe5 De7! = 
(1.06)) 3...f6 4 @h5 +-. 

1...2d7 2 &b4 

2 d5? Sc7 = (4.08). 

2...&c6 3 Has &b7 

3...d5 4 e5! +— (4.06). 

4 &b5 &c7 5 La6 &c6 6 d5+ 

Up to now we hardly needed any 
exclamation marks because a win was 


possible on both wings. After using the 
spare tempo this isn’t the case any more: 

6... $207 

6...$Hc5 7 Sb7! &d4 8 Sc6 Les 9 
Sc’ 4—. 

7827 Sc8 8 2b6! Ld7 9 2b7! $8 
10 &c6! &e7 11 %c7 +- 


Also in the following position there 
are several ways to win: 





= 


"m 
a 


J.Berger, 1890 





Since White still has the spare tempo 
g2-g3 the position is won, no matter who 
is to move. 

1 dá 

1 g4? f5+! =. 

1 £5+ $d6 2 Sf4! Pe? 3 Sed $174 
@h5 $27 5 g3! &h7 6 $g4! and then: 

a) 6...2h6 7 &f3 &g5 (7... h5 8 Df4 
@h6 9 g4! 4—) 8 g4! 4— (4.09). 

b) 6.087 7 Sf4 Sf7 8 Ped! De79 
$d5! &d7 10 g4! &e7 11 Sc! +. 

1...2£5 2 He3! Dg4 

2...e6 3 $e4 (now we have the start- 
ing position with Black to move) 3...f5+ 
4 $Hd4! Sd6 5 g3! +-. 

3 Sed! &h4!? 4 &f3! 

4 £5? Sg}! =. 

4...£5 5 Sf2! 

5 23+? €h3! 6 Sf2 &h2! =. 
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5.884 6 g3! &h5 7 Sf3! &g6 8 
Se}! d&f6 9 Hd4 Ves 10 Les! +- 

The white king has advanced to the 
key squares of the f5-pawn. 


Let's now have a look at positions 


with pawns on adjacent files: 
m agg M 


















4.12 


ea nig 
2 mes 


After N.Grigoriev 








+/= 


If the stronger side has a passed pawn, 
he usually wins. 

1 Be2! 

1 &g2?! SF5 2 Hh3 Dg5 3 $h2! +- 
(3 g4? Sf4! 4 Sh4 SF3! =). 

1... Sg5 2 &e3 &f5 3 Sd4 +— 

If Black is to play, he only manages to 
draw because he can immediately re- 
move all the pawns: 1... f3! (1...e3? 2 
f4! (2 fxe3? SF3!! =} 2...Hf5 3 Hel +—) 
2 Sel e3! 3 fxe3 hxe3! =. 


With disconnected pawns the drawing 
chances are higher (see next diagram): 

If the king isn't able to penetrate, it 
doesn't even demand very precise play: 

1 &c3 

1 d5+ exd5+ 2 #d4 dd6 3 £5 De7 4 
S2xd5 $f6 =. 

1...2d5 2 $d3 &c6 

2...$d6 3 De4 Sd7! 4 des dpe7! 5 £5 
exf5! 6 &xt5 &d6 =. 
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4.13 


3 Led Vd6 4 d5 exd5+ 5 Èf5 De7 6 
De5 d4 7 &xd4 &f6- 


In the next diagram the white king is 


much more active: 
oe 
"m 


Wi 


un 
AR 


ft 
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M 





Here Black mustn’t allow the white 
king to penetrate via e8. He therefore has 
to keep the side opposition: 

1 217 24712 +18 Sd8! 3 Ses Sch! 
4 $h7 &d7! 5 &g7 dc7! 

5...$e7? 6 &g6 +- or 6 d5 +. 

6 &g6 Sch! = 

This variation shows that the position 
is lost if it is moved three files to the left 
because the black king at a6 couldn’t 
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keep the opposition after 1 &d6 (Chéron 
1926, ECE 983). 

If Black is to move, he can't prevent 
penetration via e8: 1...@d7 2 @f7! (2 
De5? De7! = (4.13)) 2...2d6 3 Des! 
d»d5 4 &e7 &xd4 5 Sxe6! $ed 6 f5! +—. 


E) Doubled Pawns 


It’s much more difficult to win with dou- 
bled pawns than with connected ones, but 
there are also a lot of winning ideas that 
shouldn’t be underestimated. The dou- 
bled pawns take away squares from the 
opposing king and they can provide spare 


tempi. 
ES a E Ps 


? 
7 





4.15 =/= 


Here White can’t use his spare tempo 
in a winning way since Black has enough 
corresponding squares. 

1 Be3 Les! 

1,..e6? 2 $d4! &d6 3 f4! +—. 

2 £4+ Èd5! 3 SF3 Ves! 

3.9447 4 &g2! $d5 5 &h3! Les 6 
$3! +. 

4 dg3 Sf7 5 Gh4 &g6! 6 £3 Gh6! 7 
$3 &h5 8 Sf2 Lh4! 9 Se3 $3! = 

If Black is to play, he holds the draw 
by just keeping the opposition: 1...f4 2 
@c3 Les! 3 243 $d5! 4 Le2 Vcd 5 


fl Vd3! 6 Vg] Le2 7 Sg2! Vel! 8 
gl! =, 


When Grigoriev deals with it, it im- 
mediately becomes more difficult: 


*-- 


Saen. 
a € 8 
y Y 


N.Grigoriev 
64, 1936 
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" Yj 
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The study 1s won irrespective of whose 
move it is. However, if White is to move, 
he has to be very precise: 

1 @f4! 

1 f4? £6! 2 f5+ &d6! 3 &d4 Hc6! 4 
Se HeS 5 V3 Sd! 6 Sf4 Has! 7 £3 
ran 8 Pg3 Der! 9 $h4 $f7 10 &4 

f8! =. 

1... 216 2 Sg4! $g6 3 £4! 

Only now, when the black king has 
less space for manoeuvres, does this lead 
to victory. 

3...6 4 £5+! Sf7 5 Sf4 Le7 6 SDf3 
Sd6 

6... 2f7 7 eA! +. 

7 Sg4! Se5 8 £3! Hd4 9 Sh5! Les 
10 $g6! 4— 

With Black to move it's not that diffi- 
cult: 1... f6 2 Sf4 De6 3 Dg5 bes 4 
f4+ &e4 5 f5 &d5 6 f4 (6 f6 bes 7 f3! 
web 8 f4! Has 9 Hh6! 4—) 6... d4 7 f6 
Bed 8 Lh6 SF5 9 DT! Les 10 f5--! and 
White wins. 
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The following study by Fine is also at- 
tractive: 


da a a 
nn 


Z 





4.17 +/= 
R.Fine 
Basic Chess Endings, 1941 





Here the doubled pawns are on an ad- 
jacent file, which brings another possi- 
bility into play, viz. the exchange of 
pawns. If White is to move, he is able to 
realize this idea: 

1 &h5! Sgs 

1...h6 2 g5! hxg5 3 @xg5! +-. 

2 2h6 h8 3 g5 Sg8 4 g6 Lh 5 g7+ 

5 gxh7?? stalemate. 

5... PgS 6 g4! 4— 

If Black is to move, though, he draws 
with a surprising counter-attack: 1...2f7! 
2 d&h5 de6!! (2...$f6? 3 Dh6! +-) 3 
Ph6 Df6! 4 g5+ SF5! 5 Hh5 Ved! 6 
wed Se5 7 g6!? hxg6! 8 &g5 Ped! =. 
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Solutions to Chapter 4 
Exercises 


A4.01 After J.Berger, 1922 

Black might be able to prevent the 
white king from advancing to the Sth 
rank but White just sacrifices his e-pawn 
in order to advance to the key squares of 
the c6-pawn: 

1 Se3! SES 2 &d4! &g6 3 e6 

3 Se4 Dg5 4 e6 +. 

3... 26 4 e7! &f7 5 Led! 

5 e8W+? Sxe8! 6 Hed SLB! =; 5 
$e5? $xe7! = (2.01). 

5... 2e8 6 SF5 Lxe7 7 Ve5! +— (2.01) 


A4.02 F.Dedrle, Deutsches Wochen- 
schach, 1921 

White only wins by going round from 
the left. If you have discovered the corre- 
sponding squares b3-d4 the exercise 
wasn’t that difficult any more: 

1 Sb2!! 

1 e3? Se4 2 Hd2 es 3 Pel Hed 4 
He2 SES! (4...He5? 5 &f3! V5 6 e4+! 
Pes 7 He3! +- (4.02)) 5 &f3 De5! 6 e4 
&d4! 7 Sf4 Sxc4! 8 e5 Sb3! 9 e6c4! 10 
e7 c3! 11 es W c2! = (3.08); 1 Sd3? SF5 
(1..8f4 2 e4 Dg5! = (4.02)) 2 &e3 (2 
e4+ @f4 =) 2...@e5! 3 &d3 &f54 Vc2 
ed! 5 &b3 Hd4! =. 

1...&e4 2 La3! Sd4 3 &b3! Le3 4 
Pad! &d4 5 2b5! +— 


A4.03 M.Zinar, 1981 

This exercise is extremely difficult be- 
cause at first the white king has to take a 
very circuitous route. The position with 
w&f7 and b&d5 surprisingly is one of 
reciprocal zugzwang: 

1 Hg7!! 

1 e4? Sd6! =; 1 e3? &d5 =; 1 $e7? 
Sc4! 2 &e6 (2e4 &xc3! 3 e5 c5 4 &d6 
c4! 5e6 Sb2 6 e7 c3! 7 e8 W c2! = (3.08)) 
2...2xc3! 3 $d5 Sb4! 4 e4 (4 &c6 Sc! 


=) 4...05! =; 1 &f7? $d5! 2 dpf6 Hc! 3 
e4 Sxc3 4 e5 c5! 5 e6 c4 6 e7 Sd?! 7 
e8W c3! =; also have a look at 3.10. 

1...8d5 2 +17! Les 

2... Hc4 3 e4! Bxc3 4e5!c5 5 e6! $d2 
6 e7! c4 7 e8W! c3 8 Wd8+! (the decisive 
difference from the line with 1 @f7? is 
the fact that now the white king is not in 
the way of his queen) 8...&c1 9 Wg5+! 
$Hb1 10 Wb5+ Sci 11 &e6 c2 12 $d5! 
a2 13 Wb2 $dl 14 Wd4+ 4—. 

3 &e7 Sd5 4 Sd7! &c4 5 Vc! 

5 e4? Sxc3! 6 e5 c5! 7 e6 Sd2 8 e7 
c4! 9 es Y c3! = (3.09). 

5...2x03 6 &c5! +- 


A4.04 After Van Nyevelt, Superiorité, 
1792 

Black can only manoeuvre within the 
square of the a-pawn. Nevertheless he 
manages to defend the key squares c4, d4 
and e4-e7 (they are all within the square) 
if he always takes the most simple form 
of opposition: 

1... $5! 2 &f4 Sd4! 3 Sg5 Des! 

3.2205? 4 Sg4! +~; Black has no ac- 
cess to the c4-square. 

4 &h6 Sd6! 5 &h7 Sd7! 6 Lg8 Des 

6...Pe6 (the e8-square is not a key 
square because Black can keep the oppo- 
sition on the sixth rank) 7 &f8 @d6! 8 
Ses Se6! 9 Hd8 Sd6! 10 Sc8 $c6! 11 
Sb8 $b6! 12 Pas Hab = (12...Ha5 13 
&b7 stalemate). 

7 &g7 Se7! 8 Lgó6 Seb! 9 2h5 $d5! 
10 &h4 $d4! 11 &h3 $d5! 

Virtual opposition. 

12 Sg3 Les! 13 Sf2 &d4 

13...De4 14 Se2 Sd4! 15 &h2 Led! 
=; 13...De6 = see 12.04. 

14 &g2 Sed! 15 &h2 Hd! = 

Also sacrificing the a-pawn doesn’t 
help since Black is able to defend the key 
squares of White’s b-pawn. The system of 
corresponding squares in this position will 
be explained in Chapter 12. 15...@d5? 16 
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&h3! Sd4 17 &h4! $d5 18 PhS! Sd 
19 &g6 ©c5 20 He5 Sc6 21 &f4 ds 
22 Sf5! &d4 23 De6 Sc5 24 bes Sc6 
25 &d4 1-0 was the finish in E.Schmitt- 
diel-N.Heck, Bad Zwesten 1997. 


A4.05 N.Grigoriev, /zvestia, 1921 

Have you discovered the correspond- 
ing squares and how Black adheres to 
them exactly? 

1...Df3! 

1... de3? 2 Sal! 213 (2...0d4 3 De?! 
+-) 3 cl! Se3 4 Sbl! $d4 5 Pa?! 
Sc5 6 Sb3 Sd4 7 Sb4 +—. 

2 &dl 

2 Sf1 Se3! 3 Sel $13! = blocks the 
way to the key squares e2 and f2. 

2...2e3! 3 Hc1 &d4! 4 Sbl ScS! 5 
@a2 ba! 

Now White can’t occupy the key 
square b3. 

6 Sal!? db5! 7 $b1 c5! 8 &cl 
@d4! 9 Ddl Ve3! 10 Vel SF3! 11 &f1 
Se3! = 

For a detailed explanation see 12.01. 

W If the starting position is moved one 
file to the right, White wins because then 
he can use the a-file to penetrate with his 
king. But if one moves it to the left it be- 
comes easier for Black because then 
White can’t break through on the queen- 
side at all. It follows that in this case also 
1...d3 draws and not only 1...8e3. 


A4.06 G.Walker, 1892 

This position is an exception to the 
rules in 4.08 and 4.09 due to the addi- 
tional very dangerous breakthrough f5- 
f6. White wins, whoever is to move: 

1 $d5 

1 6+? doesn’t work immediately: 

a) 1...gxf6+? 2 Sf5! Les 3 Heb! SFB 
(3...£5 4 g7 +-) 4 &xf6! +—. 

b) 1..8f8! 2 f7 = (6.015). 

1... 216 2 Hed! Ve7 3 Les! OF8 

3...8d7 4 f6! &e8 5 fxg7! +. 


4 2d6 Se 

4...g8 5 De7 +. 

5 d»e6 218 6 Ld7! Sg8 7 Le7 Hh8 8 
f6 gxf6 9 &f7 4— 


A4.07 N.Grigoriev, Shakhmatny listok, 
1931 

White has two spare tempi. Neverthe- 
less he has to be careful since there is not 
much space to penetrate on the queen- 
side: 

1 &e2! Sd7 2 &d3! Le7 

Or 2...4e6, and now: 

a) Not 3 @e4? Sf6! 4 b3 (4 &d4 
15! 5 Sc4 Leb! 6 Sb4 HAS! 763 Hd4! 
=) 4...Le6! 5 b4 &f6! 6 Hd4 Seb! 7 &c4 
$d7! = (4.08). 

b) 3 &c4! &d7 4 &b4 +. 

3 Sc3! Se6 4 Vcd! 

And as in 4.11. 

4...2d7 

4...$e5 5 b4! He6 6 b5! +. 

5 Sb4 &c7 6 LaS 2b7 7 b3! $278 
Sb4! Sb7 

8...2a6 9 Sc3 Sb5 10 b4! Da6 11 
Sc4! Sb7 12 &d4! +-. 

9 $c4 %c7 10 2d4! Sd7 11 Les! 
&e7 12 b4! 4— (4.09) 


A4.08 Maizelis (after Dedrle), 1954 

If White is to move, he wins as in 4.10 
by marching his king to the queenside: 1 
dg3 Ses 2 Br! SF6 (2...2h4 3 De 
$23 4 f4! Se2 5 e4 +-) 3 He2! Sed 4 
@d3! $d5 5 f4! +— (4.08). 

If Black is to move, he can just hold 
the position by an elegant king ma- 
noeuvre. This prevents White from mak- 
ing any progress on the kingside, and in 
case of an attack on the queenside he 
comes just in time with some counter- 
play with his f-pawn: 1...dg5! 2 @g2 (2 
@o37! f4+! =) 2...6f6! 3 Sg3 $f7! 4 
Sr Se6 5 Se2 Hd5 6 Hd3 Les! 7 Sc3 
(7 e4 Sd6! 8 exf5 Des! 9 f6 Sxf6! 10 
De Seb! =) 7... d51 8 $b4!? f4! 9 ed+ 
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Dd4! 10 Sb3 $e3! 11 es &xf3! 12 e6 
Sg2 13 e7 £3! 14 es W f2! = (3.08). 


A4.09 N.Grigoriev, La Stratégie, 1936 

In this example only a counter-attack 
against the black pawns helps. One has to 
be very precise due to the many positions 
with reciprocal zugzwang: 

1 &d5! 

| &f4? &h4 2 $f3 g5 3 Sf2 $44 
@f1 Sg3 5 Pel f5 —+. 

1..Pg4 2 &e6! £5 

2.0853 g3! (3 Sf7? 215! 4 Pg? g5! 
5 SE7 24 6 g3 Se4 +) 3...£5 4 $f7! PhS 
5 Sf6! $h6 6 Leb! =. 

3 Sf6! g5 4 Det f4 5 Hf6! Dh4 6 
HFS! Eh5 7 Des! Dg6 8 Led! $6 9 g3! 
with a draw. 


A4.10 N.Grigoriev, 64, 1933 

If you have looked at 4.12 carefully it 
certainly wasn’t a problem to find the un- 
usual key move: 

1 &al!! 

1 &b2? d4! 2 Scl Sc3! 3 $d1 d3! 4 
cxd3 @xd3! =. 

1..2c3 

1...d4 2 &b2! 4—. 

2 &bl! &b4 

2...d4 3 cl! 4—. 

3 &c1! 

3 $b2? d4! =. 

3...2c3 4 Sd1! d4 5 Gel! d3 6 exd3! 
&xd3 7 Sb2! &d4 8 La3! Les 9 Pad! 
Sb6 10 Sb4! +— 


A4.11 A.Herberg, 1936 

White is only successful with an ele- 
gant king manoeuvre: 

1883! 

1 g3? &g4! 2 &g2 f5 =. 

1...£5 

1...£6 2 &h3! 15 3 &g3 +. 

2 ot! 

2 $14? Sxh4! 3 &xf5 $g3! =; 2 $h3? 
f4! =, 


2...&xh4 3 @f4! +- 

If the position is moved one file to the 
left, then not only does 1 &f3 win, but 
also 1 f3 @f4 2 @f1 eS 3 Sf2! e4 4 fxe4! 
T—. 


A4.12 Von der Lasa, 1843 

If White is to move, he wins by using 
his pawn moves in a clever way and fi- 
nally, according to 4.14, engages in an 
encirclement. 

1 @b3! 

1 b3? Sb4 2 d4 Las 3 Sc3 $b5! 4 b4 
c6 = (see also 4.13). 

Not 1 &c3? dc5!: 

a) 2b3 &b5! 3 d4 (3 b4 c5! =) 3...c6 
drawing. 

b) 2 b4+ Sb5! 3 &b3 c6! =. 

1... c5 

1...c6 2 d4 4—; 1...c5 2 &c3 c4 3 b3 
and wins. 

2 &c3! c6 

2..d5 3 b4! +~; 2..pb5 3 d4! 4—. 

3 b4+ &bs5 4 Sb3! Sas 

4...c5 5 bxc5! &xc5 6 &c3! +—. 

5 &c4! Sb6 6 d3! Vc7 7 Sc5! Ld7 

7...@b7 8 b5 cxb5 9 Sxb5! and White 
wins. 

8 Sb6! $d6 9 d4 +- (4.14). 

If Black is to move, then he can easily 
draw due to his active king after 1...bb4 
or 1...@c4. 


A4,13 A.Herberg, 1935 

Though White can't go round Black 
(see 4.14) he can push him so far back 
that finally a breakthrough becomes pos- 
sible: 

1 $27! 

1 &b7? SF7! 2 Ha8 Pes! 3 e5 $e7! = 
(3...8d7? 4 &b7! +); 1 &b5? SF7! (vir- 
tual opposition) 2 LaS $e7 3 dab Seb! 
4 &b6 Sf6! 5 $27 Des =. 

1.27 

1..8f7 2 &b7! +-; 1...@g5 2 $b7 
4—. 
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2 Sa8!! Sg8 3 e5! dxe5 4 c5! and 
wins. 

White queens with check, 

Bi In 1929, Mandler placed the kings 
at h5 and a7 (1 @g6! 4—). 


A4.14 N.Grigoriev, 1936 

Since 4.16 was won whoever is to 
move, White immediately has to get his 
king to c4: 

1 &b3! Sd6 2 Vcd! 

2 &c3? Sc5 —+ (4.16). 

2 &b4?: 


a) 2...c5+?! 3 &c4 Sc6! 4 c3 (4 &d3 
Sb5! 5 Sc3 c4 —-) 4... d6 5 &d3 Yd5! 
—T. 

b) 2.845 3 Sc3 Has —+. 

2...c5 3 Sd3! Dd5 

3... c6 4 c4! Sb6 5 c2 Las 6 &b3! 
=: 3...Le5 4 c4! Sd6 5 Sd3! =. 

4 c3! c4+ 5 Bet Vc5 6 Ved! c6 7 
De3! Hb6!? 

7..2d5 8 &f4 Sc5 9 He3! =. 

8 $d2! Sb5 9 Sc2 Has 10 Hb1 = 

Not, of course, 10 &b2? because of 
10...Pa4! 11 a2 $b5! —+. 


5 Unique Features of the 
Rook's Pawn 


We already know from the first two chap- 
ters that the chances for defence increase 
considerably with the existence of rook’s 
pawns. To sharpen the eye of the reader 
again we have summarized the special 
features of the rook’s pawn in this chap- 
ter. In particular, the win of the rook’s 
pawn doesn’t necessarily lead to a win, 
which leads to Bähr’s Rule, which is ex- 
plained in 5.04. Further, the reader is en- 
couraged to study 5.08-5.10 carefully. 


A) Blocked Pair of Pawns 
and a Passed Pawn 


We start the same way we did in Chapter 
4. 
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If the blocked rook’s pawns are in the 
defender’s half of the board, the sacrifice 
of the passed pawn in order to deflect the 
opponent’s king usually leads to an easy 


win since the white king can immedi- 
ately occupy the key square b7 after he 
has taken the pawn. First, however, White 
has to win an important tempo: 

1885! 

1 &e6? &xg6! 2 Sd6 S66 3 Sc6 De 
4 &b6 Sd6 5 Pxa6 Sc6 =. 

1... $28 2 &f6 SF8 3 Leb 

3 97+? Sg8! =. 

3..227 4 &d6 &xg6 5 &c6 216 6 
2b6 Seb 7 &xa6! Sd7 8 Lb7! +— 

Since the tempo-gain would fail due to 
stalemate, 5.01 moved one rank up the 
board would only be a draw. 


If the passed pawn is not far advanced, 
one has to look out for a counter-attack 
like in Chapter 4: 


* 


T Zi 





If White is to play, he cannot win: 1 
d4+ &b5! 2 &b3 Mxa5! 3 Vcd Shs! 4 
Sd5 &c7 5 Seb Sd8 6 &d6 a5! forcing 
a draw. 
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If it is Black to move, the edge of the 
board will be fatal for him: 

1...&b5 

1...2d5 2 d4 Sd6 3 &c4 Sc6 4 d5+ 
2465 &d4! &d7 6 &c5 &c7 7 d6+ &d7 
8 &d5! &d8 9 &c6! Sc8 10 &b6! &d7 
11 &xa6! &xd6 12 &b7 4—. 

2 Sd4! &b4 

Black resists... 

3 $d5! Hxa5 4 Sc! 

...Dut is finally blocked. The white d- 
pawn is too fast: 

4...&a4 5 d4! &b3 6 d5! a5 7 dó! a48 
d7! a3 9 d8W! a2 10 Wd4 +- 


If the blocked pawns are on the middle 
ranks, White needs one more move to 
reach the key square b7 or, to put it the 
other way around, Black has one more 
tempo to reach the saving square c8. So 
everything depends on how far the 
passed pawn is already advanced. 
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Here the pawn is just far enough back 
to enable White to win: 

1&d4 

After 1 f5+? Black only needs three 
moves after taking the f-pawn to get to 
the c8-square: 1...@f6 2 &f4 &f7 3 Les 
$e7! 4 Sd5 &f6! 5 &c5 &xf5! 6 &b5 
Se6! 7 &xa5 &d7! 8 &b6 c8! = 


1.815 2 Les &xf4 3 $b5 Les 4 
@xa5! &d6 5 &b6! Sd7 6 àb7! +— 

The different pawn formations that are 
based on this principle made the theorist 
Bahr in 1936 define a rule that is named 
after him. It predicts the outcome of these 
positions, and we will now take a closer 
look at it: 


A1) Báhr's Rule 

Of course one could also evaluate the 
outcome by pure counting. Whoever pre- 
fers this can go straight on to the dia- 
gram. For our formulation of the rule one 
always has to evaluate the point of inter- 
section between the diagonal of the pawn 
to the 8th (1st) rank and the c-file (if there 
is no point of intersection then it will be 
the c8-square; in example 5.03 therefore 
it is the c7-square). 

Bahr’s Rule (from the defender’s view- 
point) states: the position is a draw if the 
distance between the defender’s king and 
the passed pawn is smaller than the dis- 
tance between the defender’s pawn and 
the evaluated point of intersection. Oth- 
erwise the position is lost if no successful 
counter-attack (like in 5.02) is possible. 
Distance of course means the amount of 
moves that a king needs to make the jour- 
ney. 

For reasons of clarity we again sum- 
marize the requirements: 

1) The rule is applicable with blocked 
a-pawns and passed pawns from d- to h- 
file. 

2) The kings must have conquered 
the maximum space (look at the win of 
tempo in 5.01). 

3) The attacking king mustn't be able 
to occupy the key squares of his passed 
pawn. 

After so much theory now back to the 
practice (see next diagram): 

The black king is two squares away 
from the f-pawn; on the other hand the 
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point of intersection is three squares away 
from a4. Therefore the position is a draw: 

18d4 H£5! 2 Sc4 Hxf4! 3 Ghd Les 
4 &xa4 Sd6 5 &b5 $c7 = 


The following position also illustrates 
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Here the point of intersection is c6, 
and the distances are therefore equal (3 
and 3). White wins as follows: 

1 &f3! &f5 

1... Ph4 2 &f4! and White queens the 


g-pawn. 
2 &e3 Sed 3 243 Sg3 4 Sc3 &xg2 
5 Sb3 &f3 6 &xa3! Sed 7 &b4 $d5 8 


&bs! Dd6 9 SbS! +d7 10 &b7! and 
White wins. 


But there are a few exceptions to the 
rule, when the passed pawn is not too far 
advanced. Here one has to calculate pre- 
cisely whether the counterattack is suc- 
cessful: 
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If White is to move, he wins (also with 
the king on e2), though the evaluation 
(3-2) predicts a draw: 

1 d3! 

1 $b3? $243! (1...2c5? 2 c3! &b53 
Did! &xa5 4 Sc5! Las 5 d4! Sb3 6 d5! 
+~ (5.02)) 2 Sb4 @d4! 3 d3 Sxd3! 4 
es De! = (2.10). 

1...2d5 2 $d2! 

2 $c3? Sc5! 3 d4+ $b5! is a draw 
(5.02). 

2.844 3 Se2! Les 4 Bed! Sd5 

4...2b5 5 Sd4! Sb4 6 Sd5! Sxa5 7 
205! 4— (5.02). 

5 d4! &$c6 6 &e4! à&d6 7 d5 47 8 
Ses De7 9 d6+ Sd8 10 Sd5 847 11 
+05 Vd8 12 &b6 +- 

If Black is to move, he draws with 
1...2c4!, so the position must be an ex- 
ception in any case since the rule doesn’t 
depend on the right to move. 

Further exceptions are: 
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1) wéd2,4a5,e2; b#d4,Aa6 is with 
White to move a draw and not won, as the 
evaluation (2-2) would predict; 

2) w$e3,8a6,d2; bdbe5,^a7 is won, 
whoever is to move; 

3) 5.02 with White to move is a draw 
and not won. 

Of course there are also exceptions 
when the kings are still further away 
from the pawns, e.g. 
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5.06A +/= 
P.Motwani - J.Shaw 
Scottish Ch 1993 
1...@e4!! = 


We have a reciprocal zugzwang with 
White to move. 5.06A with a pawn at c3 
instead of c4 would therefore be won for 
White after 1...@e4 2 c4! 4—. 


In endgame literature Bähr’s Rule is 
often formulated in the following way 
(from the viewpoint of the attacker): 

Requirement: the attacking king is next 
to his passed pawn, and the defending 
king is in front of the pawn. 

1) When the blocked rook’s pawn has 
passed the middle of the board, the at- 
tacker will win. 

2) If it is still in his half of the board, 
one has to draw the diagonal of the 
defender’s pawn to the c-file and, from 


the point of intersection of the c-file, the 
‘border diagonal’ to the first rank of the 
attacker. If the passed pawn is below or 
on the ‘border diagonal’ the position is 
won; otherwise it is a draw. 


Vee 


77 7, 77 











5.06B =/= 


The diagonals go from a3 to c5 and 
from c5 to f2. The passed pawn on h2 is 
above the border diagonal, therefore the 
position is drawn. One can also apply the 
rule if the attacking king has conquered 
more space but is not placed on a key 
square. Thus with the kings at g3 and g5 
one has to look at the diagonals a4-c6-g2 
and with kings at g4 and g6 at the diago- 
nals aS-c7-h2. Of course also for this for- 
mulation there exist the corresponding 
exceptions (see, for example the list fol- 
lowing Av 219). 


We now want to have a look what con- 
sequences our considerations have for 
the fight for the critical squares (see fol- 
lowing diagram): 

1 Be3!? 

Though this forces the capture of one 
of the two pawns, it is Black who decides 
which one and therefore he can draw. 

1... 2f7! 

Black has to keep the h5-pawn; other- 
wise he would lose, due to Bähr’s Rule. 
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Thus he only fights for the squares eS, f5 
and g5. 

2244 Sf6! 3 Sd5!? VFS! 4 Sch Leb 

4... g4? 5 Sb6 4—. 

5 &b6 Sd6 6 &xa6 c6 7 La7 &c7! 
8 a6 &c8! 9 &b6 Sb! 10 &c6 $7! 11 
@d6 &xa6! 12 Des 4 b6 13 &f6 Vc 14 
&g6 Sd6 15 &xh5 Ve7! 16 &g6 SFB! = 

E There are a great many studies con- 
cerning this issue (see for example ECE 
243-68). For instance: w@el, 4b4, h4; 
bwe8,b5,h5 (Capablanca, 1921, ECE 
254); whoever is to move wins, e.g. 1 
Se?! S18 2 2d3! Se7 3 Se! +—. Fur- 
thermore, one must be aware that al- 
though it is generally best for the attacker 
to have the pawn far-advanced, there is a 
danger of the king being blocked in at the 
edge of the board. In 1936 Báhr demon- 
strated this in an extraordinary way: 
w@d1,Aa2,h3; bed5, £a3,h4 (ECE 264). 
White has to defend the key squares of the 
h3-pawn and block the black king in the 
comer after ...@xa2, thus 1 &el!! =. 


A2) Bishop’s Pawn and Rook’s 
Pawn vs Rook’s Pawn 

Like in Chapter 4, we also face some 
problems here because of the proximity 
of the blocked pawns: 
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H.Fahrni — S.Alapin, 1917 





If Black were to move, he would be in 
zugzwang and would have to allow the 
white king to b6. However, it is White to 
move and it seems as if he is in zug- 
zwang. This is not true though, because 
behind him he has more space available 
than Black, who always has to answer 
@d5 with ...@c8 and he can only move 
to c7 after &c5. Therefore c4 or d4 and 
b8(d8) are further corresponding squares 
(in Chapter 12 we will deal with the 
theory of corresponding squares in more 
detail). Since c4 and d4 are next to each 
other but b8 and d8 are not, a so-called 
triangulation leads to victory: 

1205! Sc8 2 Sd4 Hd8 3 &c4 Sc8 4 
Sd5! 207 

4...$d8 5 &d6! Sc8 6 c7! &b7 7 Sd7! 
a7 8 &c6 +— (8 c8W?? stalemate; 8 
c8H, £ or D+ +-; the subject of under- 
promotion will be covered in Chapter 6). 

5 es! 

This produces the starting position 
with Black to move. 

5.208 6 &b6! 1-0 

Due to 6...4b8 7 &xa6! &c7 8 &b5! 
+-, 

An exercise for the indefatigable: try 
to figure out whether the c-pawn fits into 
our formulation of Bähr’s Rule. 
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If the rook’s pawn of the defender is 
still on its starting square then the win- 
ning method we have just seen isn't prac- 
ticable. But if the attacker's rook's pawn 
has also not been moved, then he still 
wins without difficulty. As, for example, 
Aron Nimzowitsch (in section 4.7 of My 
System) explains brilliantly in his own 
way, the f-pawn can just be advanced and 
then be queened: 





5.09 —/+ 
U.Garbisu — J.M.Gomez Esteban 
Pamplona 1993/4 





s=? 
_ 


1 &f2 £3! 2 fl 

2 Hel Se3! 3 &f1124 h3h65h4h56 
@e2 He2! —+. 

2...@e3t 0-1 

The black h-pawn still has the double 
step so that he can always react accord- 
ingly: 3 Pel £2+ 4 &f1 &f3! 5 h3 (5 h4 
h6 6 h5 #e3 —+) 5...h5 6 h4 &e3 —+. 


Play is a lot more complicated if the 
rook’s pawn has already moved (see dia- 
gram 5,10): 

White can draw in a study-like way 
because he manages to prevent Black 
from getting the opposition at f4. 

In the game, he erred by 1 @g3? h5! 2 
&f3 h4! 3 &g2 Sed! 4 HE d (4! 5 he 
Bes! 6 $12 Hd3! 7 $13 h3!! and White 
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5.10 =/= 
R. Vaganian - J.Sunye Neto 
Rio de Janeiro IZ 1979 








resigned. The reader should try to memo- 
rize the position after 7...h3!! (D), for only 
it can explain the nuances of the main 
variation (see 12.05-12.08 for a detailed 
discussion of the corresponding squares). 
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a) 8 Sf2 Sd2! 9 Sf3 (9 Sf Ve3! 10 
Sel £411 bil SF3! —+) 9... Hel! 10 &e3 
(10883 Se2 11 &xh3 f4 —+) 10... Sf1! 11 
Sf3 Sel! 12 Se3 f4+! 13 SF3 Hh —+. 

b) 8 Hf4 de2! 9 &xf5 df3! —+ 
(A2.03). 

This winning manoeuvre was first 
shown by Maizelis. 

Instead, White could have secured a 
draw as follows: 


7 7 
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1 &e2!! Sed 2 Le! 

2 £27 dora 3 de2 Hed 4 &f2 h5! 5 
de2 h4! 6 &f2 dd3! 7 $f h3! —+. 

2...h5 

2... dph3 3 $f4! =. 

2..14+ 3 &f2 hs 4 $e2 $f5 5 bf 
es 6 Hf2 bes 7 del! 34+ 8 &(2 Df4 
(D). 
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When the — is at h6, h5 or h4 
White draws by moving his king to a 
square with the same colour as the h- 
pawn (if it is still at h7 he will lose in any 
case and versus the pawn at h3 he always 
draws). 9 Èf1! $e3 10 el! 2+ 11 &f1! 
&f3 12 h3! =. 

3 2! Sf4 4 Ve2! De4 5 +12! h4 

5...€d3 6 @f3! h4 7 h3 &d2 8 Sf 
De 9 Sxf5 SF3 10 eS! = (2.10). 

6 Se2! £4 7 $NM! £3 

The h-pawn is on a dark square, so: 

8 Gel 

Or 8 gl, but not 8 &f1? $e3! —+. 

8...%e3 9 $f1! f2 10 h3! = 


> 








B) Protected Passed 
Pawn 


Here one has to watch out for a stalemate 
(see next diagram). 

If White is to move, he can’t directly 
make any progress, thus he once again 
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has to give Black the move. How can one 
lose that tempo? Of course, a triangula- 
tion offers itself: 

1 &d6 

1 &e5 217 2 5 Dg7 3 g6? h6! =. 
This doesn’t lead to a win because of the 
edge of the board (stalemate). 

1...8f7 

1.887 2 Se7 &g6 3 DES +. 

2 Les &g7 

2...@26 3 &e6 (now we have the start- 
ing position with Black to move) 3...@g7 
4 &f5 +-. 

3 215 07 

3...dph7 4 def6 d»g8 5 dog6 +. 

4 g6+ Sg7 5 $g5! +- 

If one moves 5.11 one rank up the 
board, this winning manoeuvre doesn't 
Work any longer and the position is drawn 
(see in Chapter 6 about fortresses). 


C) Others 


We now consider cases where there are 
no passed pawns (see next diagram). 

If Black is to move, he draws with 
1...@e6!, while White can get to the key 
squares of the h6-pawn by means of an 
encirclement: 
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1 &d5! Ve7 2 SeS! V7 3 HFS! 

3 $d6?! still wins, but represents a 
loss of time: 3... &f6 4 &d5! Sf7 5 Les! 
$e7 6 h5 +-. 

3...2g7 4 Seb! Dg6 

4...h5 5 g5! +- (5.11). 

5 h5+ $g5 6 +17! &xg4 7 $gó! and 
wins. 


With rooks' pawns, even an active 
king is no guarantee of a win: 
on 
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Here everything depends on who is to 
move. If it is White to play, then he can- 
not win: 

1 h4 


1 &g5 &g72h4 SFT (2...h6+? 3 &f5! 
@f7 4 h5! +-) 3 h5 &g7 4 h6+ =; the 
black king can't be forced out of the 
corner (see Chapter 6). 1 &h5!? @g8 
(1.8872 Sg5 Les! 3 Hf6 STB! 4 h4 
O28! 5 Seb Pg7 6h5 287 Èro HIB! 8 
25 &g8 9 g6 hxg6 =) 2 &g5 &g7! =. 

1..2g8 2 h5 Sh8! 3 g5 &g8 4 gó 
hxg6 
4... @h8 5 Sg5 hxg6 also leads to a 
draw. 

5 hxg6 Sh8! = 

If Black is to move, he loses: 1...2g8 
2 h4 &h8 3 g5 Lg8 4 h5! Sh8 5 g6 hxg6 
(5.888 6 g7! Sf7 7 Sxh7! +—) 6 hxg6! 
$28 7 g7! 4—. 

With the white h-pawn still at h2, 5.13 
would be won, whoever is to move, due 
to the possible double step. But if the 
kings were on g5 and g7, even the double 
step would not help, for example 1 &h5 
h6! =, 1 &f5 $f7 =, 1 h3 &g8! = or fi- 
nally 1 h4 $f7 =. 


If the pawns are still further back it be- 
comes a lot more complicated: 
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F.Dedrle 
La Strategie, 1936 


This study is exactly on the borderline 
between a win and a draw. With White to 
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move, the activity of the black king is not 
sufficient to avoid a loss: 

1 &d6! 

1 &d4? Sf4! 2 $d3 h5 3 De? h4 4 
+12 $e4! =; 1 h3? $f4! 2 &e6 $3! 3 
d f6 Sxg2! 4 h4 SF3! (4...$g3? 5 h5! 
Df4 6 h6! +-) 5 h5 $e4! 6 h6 $d5! 7 
$27 Se = 

1...h6 

1... %f6 2 &d7 Sf7 3 h3! &f8 4 Leb! 
Les 5 S16 $18 6 7 h4 +- (see 
13) 

1...hS and now: 

a) 2 &e7? h4! 3 h3 &e5! (a funny sit- 
uation because the white king is hindered 
by the opposition to get back to his own 
pawns) 4 &f7 &f5! 5 Lg7 Sg5! 6 &h7 
&h5! 7 &h8!? Sh6! =. It was important 
that the black king had access to all nec- 
essary squares. 

b) 2 &d5 h4 3 h3! &f4 4 De6! and 
wins. 

2 h3 

2 $e7 h5 3 $217 h4 4 h3! &g5 5 &g7 
Sid 6 &f6 Se3 7 +. 

After 2 &d5? we nearly have the start- 
ing position again. Only the h7-pawn is 
now at h6, but this doesn’t change any- 
thing with 2...h5! (2...@f4? doesn’t work: 
3 Des Pe3 4 SS S25 h4 &xg2 6 h5 
+—), due to 3 &d4 @f4! 4 Ld3 h4 5 &d4 
h3! 6 g34- &f3! 7 &d3 &g2! = 

2.2161? 

2...«f4 3 Seb! Sg3 4 SIS! @xg25 
h4! &g3 6 h5! 4—. 

3 &d7! 

3 g3? &f5!4dd5!? &f6! 5 Hed Veo! 
6 24 &f6! 7 14 Dg6 8 h4 dPf6! is a draw 
(5.12). 

3...8f7 4 g3 &f6 

4...h5 5 h4 &f6 6 &d6! &f5 7 $e7! 
Hod 8 216! Sxg3 9 gs! +. 

5 Se8! 

5 &d6? &f5! 6 Sd5 V6! = 

5... &f5 6 SF7 Le4 7 &g6 213 8 g4 
Yg3 9 &xh6! 4— 


E The extra pawn also counts when 
the h-pawn is already far advanced, as 
long as the attacking king is sufficiently 
active, e.g. Milodevié-Diz Suares, Ham- 
burg 1995: wHe4,Ah5; bes, Ag7,h7: 1 
85 h6+! 2 &g6 $f4! 0-1. 1 h6!? would 
also have lost: 1...g6! 2 &g5 Se6! 3 Sf4 
@d5 4 &g4 Hed! 5 Ses Des! 6 Dg4 
6! 7 Sf4 g5+! — 


If the candidate is a rook’s pawn, there 
might also be some problems, as the fol- 
lowing example by von der Lasa shows. 
At his time it was heavily discussed in the 
literature. In 1925, Nikolai Grigoriev 
showed that if Black is to move, he man- 
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von der Lasa, 1843; Grigoriev, 1925 








If White is to move, he wins quite eas- 
ily: 

1883 Les 2 Sf3 &f5 

2...@h4 3 Sf4 PhS 4 &f5 dbh6 5 g4 
&h76 @g5 Hh8 7 Ho6 Ses 8 h4 Dh 9 
$217 &h7 10 g5 &h8 11 h5 g6 12 &xg6 
+—., 

3 h4 g6 4 $g3 g5 5 h5 g4 6 h6 &g67 
d xgd 4— 

If Black is to move, he can place his 
king in such an active way that the win 
becomes impossible: 
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1...f4! 2 He2 Ve! 

2...257 3 &d3! g4 4 &d4! g3 5 h3! +—. 

3 g3 Sf5! 

3...85? 4 h3! &f5 5 &d3! Les 6 Se}! 
215 7 Sd4! &f68 g4 Seb 9 Hed! +. 

4 &f3 Yg5! 

4..g5? 5 $e3 d g4 6 de4! Hh3 7 
SS! &xh2 8 g4! +. 

5 h3 Lf5! 6 Se3 Ve5! 7 2d3 &d5! 

7...267 8 &e2! Sed 9 h4 &e5 10 He3! 
(10 &f3? Sf5! =) 10...g5 11 h5! g4 12 
h6! &f6 13 Df4! 4—. 

8 h4 $e5! 9 &e3 SS! 10 Hf3 g6! 11 
g4+ Sf6! 12 Sf4 

12 Se4 $e6! 13 g5 &d6! =; 12 $f2 
217! (12... He6? 13 &e2! &f6 14 $d3! 
(see 1.12) 14...e7 15 &e3! &f6 16 Hd4! 
Leb 17 Hed! 4—) 13 &e3 &e7! =. Black 
has to defend the key squares d5 and e5 
according to the rules of the (distant) op- 
position. 

12..g5+! = 


D) Doubled Pawns 


With doubled rook’s pawns, the pros- 
pects for a draw are very high. That is be- 
cause the winning method of exchanging 
the front pawn and winning with the back 
pawn here doesn’t exist. 

In the following diagram, one can only 
win because the defending king doesn’t 
get to his pawn. 

1 &g3!! 

1 885? 213 2 $6 &p23 h4 &h3! 
(3.3513? 4 SF5! HSe2 5 h5! Hh3 6 $g5! 
+) 4 h5 &g4! 5 h3+ &h4! = is recipro- 
cal zugzwang with White to move. 

1...8e3 

1...26 2 h4 &e3 3 &g4 4—. 
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1...&f1 2 h4! g6 and now White can 
play: 

a) 3 &f4 Se2 4 h5! gxh5 5 h4! and 
wins. 

This manoeuvre only leads to a win 
with rook's pawns. If one moved the po- 
sition one file to the left, Black would be 
able to defend himself (and more) by 
5...@23! 6 &f5 Sh4! —+. Therefore we 
have made the other method, which also 
works with doubled pawns on other files, 
our main variation. According to Aver- 
bakh, Grigoriev himself mistakenly be- 
lieved that the combination 3 &f4 and 4 
h5! was the only way to win and thus 
concluded that the study with the doubled 
pawns on other files was only a draw. 

b) 3h3 &gl (3...Le2 4 Sed &f2 5 h5 
gxh5+ 6 &xh5! &g3 7 h4! +—) 4 h5 gxh5 
5 h4 +-. 

2 h4! &e4 3 Sed! Les 4 Hgs! De4 5 
h5! Sf3 6 Èf5! +- 

Now the black king can’t keep within 
two moves of the h5-pawn. 


Unique Features of the Rook’s Pawn 
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Solutions to Chapter 5 
Exercises 


A5.01 H.Fahrni, 1917 

White has to make sure that his pawn 
passes the middle line; then he will win 
as in 5.01: 

l as! 

1 &h5? a5! =. 

1...2g8 2 &f6 &h7 3 &e6 Sxh6 4 
2d6 &g6 5 Sc6 $17 6 Sh6 $e7 7 
Dxa6! &d7 8 Sb7! 4— 

If Black is to move, he draws by 
l...a5!. 


A5.02 Instructive example 

Hopefully you were cautious enough 
not to advance the pawn. 

1 &g2 

1 94+? &g52 &g3 $763 214 SS! 4 
wed Des! 5 Sd5 &xg4! 6 bes SIS! 7 
Sb5 Seb! 8 PxaS Sd7! 9 =. 

1... $94 2 &f2 Sg5 3 Le3 Sed 4 ¿ds 
Sxg35 Sc5 S14 6 Lbs Ved 7 &xas! 
2d6 8 Sb6! Sd7 9 2b7! 4— 


A5.03 W.Bahr, 1935 

White wins as in 5.02 by blocking the 
black king, and forcing a winning queen 
vs queen position that is familiar from 
Chapter 3: 

1 e3+ ©c4 2 &c2 Sb4 3 Sd3! Sxad 
4 Sc4! La3 5 e4! $b2 6 e5! 

6 &b5? Sb3! 7 $xa5 Mc! =. 

6...a4 7 e6! a3 8 e7! a2 9 eBW! al W 10 
We2+! Scl 11 Wel+! &b2 12 Wd2+! 
+b1 

12...@a3 13 Wb4+! +-. 

13 Sb3! +- 


AS.04 J.Crum, 1913 

This position is another exception to 
Bähr’s Rule. White wins although the 
black king is only two moves away from 
the e2-pawn and the distance between a7 


and c4 is 3. White manages to prevent his 
a-pawn from being captured by threaten- 
ing to queen his e-pawn: 

1 el! 

1 &d2? &d4! with a draw according 
to Báhr's Rule (3-2). The draw is again 
based on a counter-attack: 2 e3+ c4 3 
ber Sb5! =. 

1...2e3 2 Sf1! Sd4 3 $12! Bc 404! 
Sb65 e5! Gc5 6 Ge3 Sd5 7 $fd! Ses 8 
Bed! 4— 


A5.05 M.Dvoretsky - A.Nikitin, Mos- 
cow 1974 

White proceeds as in 4.04 and finally 
reminds himself of the triangulation: 

1&a4 

1 c5? Sd5 2 Sb4 Seb! 3 Dc4 De! = 
(4.04). 

1...22e4 2 Ba3 Les 

2...d4 3 Sb4! +. 

3 Sb3! &d6 4 &c2! $c6 

4...2e5 5 &d3! +-. 

5 Sd3 Bc5 6 $3! @d6 7 &d4! c6 
8 c5! &c7 

8...d22b5 9 Sd5! +-. 

9 2d5! Sd7 10 c6! +- (5.08) 


A5.06 Based on E.Colle ~ E.Grünfeld, 
Karlsbad 1929 

In the game the black king was at fl 
and Grünfeld resigned. But with the king 
at e2 the position is a draw: 

1...22d3! 2 &g5 Ved! 3 &xh5 VES! 4 
d&h6 Sf6! 5 h5 217! 6 LgS $g7! = 

The distance between the black king 
and the pawn is 2, while the distance be- 
tween c8 and a5 is 3. Therefore the posi- 
tion is a draw according to Bähr’s Rule. 


A5.07 F.Prokop, Sach, 1943 

White is able to exploit the bad posi- 
tion of the black king: 

1 &b4!! 

1 &c6? Sb3 2 &xc7 Sxc4 =; 1 Sd4? 
Sb3! =. 
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1...&b2 

1...c6 2 c5! +-. 

2 c5! &c2 3 &c4! c6 

3... d2 4 c6 4—. 

4 &d4! 

4 &b47? &d3! —+. 

4...2b3 5 d»e5! Vc4 6 S6! Sd5!? 

It seems as if now White can’t win 
since he is to move, but by means of a tri- 
angulation he can use his surplus of cor- 
responding squares to give Black the 
move. Note that here the order of moves 
is strict (in contrast to 5.08) because the 
white king has to keep a distance of 2 
moves from the h7-pawn due to Black’s 
counterplay. 

6... xc5 7 Sg7! 4—. 

7 Sf7!! 

7 $27? Se6! 8 &xh7 $712; 7 Se7? 
des = (7... xc5 =). 

7...e5 8 Bett &d5 9 d»f6! Sxc5 10 
&g7! +- 

A dozen exclamation marks in 10 
moves underline the particular beauty 
and difficulty of this study. 


A5.08 W.Bahr, 1936 

At first White has to get the distant op- 
position, and then transform it, with the 
help of the familiar procedures, into a 
near opposition tn order to penetrate with 
the king: 

1 &d1! &c7 2 Ye2! 

2 &c2? Sc8 = (distant opposition). 

2...8d6 3 Sd2! &e6 4 Sc}! Sd7 5 
dd3! Se7 6 &c4! Sd6 7 &d4! Vc 8 
Les! &d7 

8...8c7 9 &d5! Sd7 10 a5 +-. 

9 Sd5! Sc7 10 &c5! &b7 11 +06! 
+b6 12 $d7 Sb7 13 a5 +- 

For a detailed discussion of the corre- 
sponding squares see A12.03. 


A5.09 After Réti and Mandler (1929) 
and Grigoriev (1930) 

In this exercise again the method of 
exclusion proves to be good, after one 
has worked through A5.08 and doesn’t 
want to go into a discussion of corre- 
sponding squares (see A12.04). 

1 Sb4! &b6 2 &c3! 

2 Bc4? das! 3 Sc3 Sb6 4 Dd4 Sch! 
5 &c4 a5 = (4.08A). 

2...@a5 

2...c5 3 b4+! +- (A5.08); 2... 86 3 
Dd4! (3 b4? Sc7! =) 3..a5 4 &c4! +- 
(4.08A); 2...%c7 3 b4! 4—. 

3 c4! $b6 4 Sd5! Las 5 Sc! &b4 
6 &b6 a5 

6... xb3 7 a5! 4—. 

7 Sa6 Yxb3 8 &xa5 Sc4 9 Lb6! and 
wins. 

If Black is to move, he keeps the cor- 
responding squares by 1...Pb7! 2 &b4 
$c6! 3 Sc3 Db6! and thus draws. 

B In 1929, Réti and Mandler (Av 
744) created the position w#f2,4g3,h4; 
b@h7, Ah6 (1 g4 +—; 1...@g7! =) and in 
1930 Grigoriev (Av 745) created w@h4, 
Ag3,h3; b#h7,Ah6: 1 &h5! +~; 1...Lg7! 


A5.10 N.Grigoriev, 64, 1932 

White has to stay with the front a- 
pawn and must avoid falling into zug- 
zwang: 

1 @d5!! 

1 $05? a5! 2 Sc6 (2 &b5 a4! 3 Las 
a6! —+) 2...c4! — (5.16). 

1..2b4 

1... $xb2 2 Sc4! $a3 3 Sc3! =; 1...a5 
2 d c5! a4 3 &b5! a6+ 4 LaS! =. 

2 Sc6! a5 3 Sb7! a4 4 Bad! Vcd 5 
a5! &b3 6 £b5! a6+ 7 Las! and 
White draws (5.16). 


6 Fortresses, Stalemates 
and Underpromotion 


A) Simple Fortresses 


At the edge of the board and especially in 
the corner there are often positions in 
which neither a material superiority (ex- 
tra pawn), nor a positional advantage (ac- 
tive king) can be transformed into a win 


If the defence doesn’t demand a great Yi Y Yj € 

deal of precision we characterize such E Yi G 
positions as fortresses. The knowledge of ) 4 4 Y Yj 
such fortresses in complicated endgames 
can help to find the right defence or it can 
be the guide for accurate play in a win- 
ning position. 














/ y e Y 


Therefore the reader should commit 6.01B =/= 
the following eight fortresses to memory: 
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D: 1 &e8 Sh8 2 &f7 stalemate 
As in 6.01A, the blocked pawns here 
could also be part of a pawn-chain. 


E: As in 6.01B the white king can’t at- 
tack the g-pawn from the right: 
1 &d5 
1 18 W+ Sxf8! 2 Hd6 Ses 3 Seb Ars! 
= (6.01D). 
1... 2£8! 2 Ve6 stalemate 


F: Black shouldn’t be afraid of the ad- 
vance of the h-pawn: 

1 h3 &h8 2 h4 $g8 3 h5 &h8 4 h6 
Sg8! 

4...gxh6?? 5 &f7 +-. 

5 De6 gxh6! = 


G: If Black stays in the corner, he has 
nothing to be afraid of: 

1 g4 &h8! 

1...2f87 2 $h7! $17 3 g5! &f84 g6 


217 doh7! 3 g5 Lh8! 4 g6 stalemate 


H: 1&e7 $982 S66 $h8 3 g7+ &g8 

3... h7 =. 

4 886 stalemate 

As we know from Chapters 4 and 5, 
Black loses if one moves 6.01H down or 
to the left. 


B) Direct Applications 


We now want to examine two positions in 
which the fortresses above determine the 
further play (see next diagram): 

Here it doesn’t matter who is to move: 

1 &d5 &f7 2 Sd6 Ve8 3 Ses 

3 Les 8174 PS 26+! =. 

3...@f8! 4 2d7 

4 &f5 Sf7! =. 

4... f 7! 

4... «9 g8? (until White has played g6, 
it’s not sufficient just to stay in the corner) 


. 


h, 
í 
Y 


z 


6.02 =/= 








5 Se7 Bh8 6 Sf7 $h7 7 h6 g6 8 $6 and 
wins. 

5 g6+ Dg8 = (6.01F). 

Not, of course, 5...@f67? 6 @e8! +—. 


NT 
“ars 
eana 





G.Lolli, 1763 


In this old position the win is not diffi- 
cult if White doesn’t allow a fortress. 

1 gó 

Only this pawn move wins: 1 f6+? 
gxf6+ (1...$f7 2 fxg7 Sxg7! 3 $e6 h6 4 
g6 = (6.01H)) 2 gxf6+ Sf7 3 &f5 Les = 
(12.06); 1 h6? gxh6! 2 gxh6 @f7! = 
(12.05). 

1...hxg6 
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1...h6 2 &d5 (2 f6+? gxf6+ = (6.01H)) 
2...8f8 (2...2d7 3 16 Des 4 fxg7! +~; 
2... 16 3 Sd6 Sxf5 4 De? &g55 $17 
+—) and now: 

a) 3 &e6 &e8 4 Hd6 (4 f6? &f8! = 
(6.01E or 6.01H)) 4... $f8 (4...@d8 5 f6 
4—) 5 Sd7! +. 

b) 3 Sd6 Des 4 Ses &f8 5 Sd7! 
+28 6 Se7 Lh8 7 [6 +. 

2 hxg6! &f8 3 Sd6 

3 f6? Lg8! = (6.01E). 

3..De8 4 Se6 &f8 5 DT! Sg 6 
Be7 2h8 7 f6 gxf6 8 &f7 +- 

The reader can verify that White also 
wins with Black to move. 


C) Stalemates 


With the fortresses it was sufficient to 
remain passive because the stalemate sit- 
uations came automatically with the op- 
ponent's attempts to win. We now want 
to look at a few examples in which the 
defender must actively build his own 
stalemate cage. 


"3 T 


d 
Y 


Chigorin - S.Tarrasch 
Ostend 1905 





The black king has already advanced 
to the critical squares of the f5-pawn, 


which usually would be enough for a 
win. However, the proximity to the edge 
of the board allows a possible stalemate: 

1 &g4!? 

However, Chigorin missed it, losing 
after 1 gxf6? gxf6! 2 &g4 eS 3 $h3 (3 
&h5 &xf5!4 &h6 $g4!? 5 &xh7 &h5! 
+) 3... &f4 — 0-1. 

1 g6? h5! —+; 1 h5? h6! —+. 

1...e4 2 g6! h6 

2...hxg6 3 fxg6! £5+ 4 Hg3 =. 

3 2h5!! &xf5 stalemate. 


A counterattack again forces a draw in 
the next position: 


_ 





e 


6.05 —/ 
J.Piket — V.Korchnoi 
Nijmegen (8) 1993 


mw 





1 Ye5!? a3? 

After this mistake, which gives a valu- 
able tempo away, Piket finds an elegant 
solution to neutralize the dangerous c- 
pawn. 1...c4! would not have lost pre- 
cious time: 2 g4 c5! 3 gxf5 (3 g5 &d3 4 
d&f6 c4! 5 Sg7 c3! 6 &xh7 c2! 7 &xg6 
c1! 8 h7 Wh1 —+)3...gxf5! 4 f6 d5! 
5 &g7 Seb! 6 &xh7 &f7! 7 f4 c4! 8 a3 
c3! 9 &h8 c2 10h7 &g611 Ses cl W —. 

2 gá f4 

2...fxg4 3 fxg4! Sb4 4 SF! c5! 5 
27! c4! 6 &xh7! c3! 7 &xg6! c2! 8 h7! 
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clW! 9 n8W! Wc2+ 10 &g5 Wxa2 11 
Wf8+ =. 

3 S16 Sd6 15-1. 

Because of 4 &g7 @e7 5 &xh7 &f7! 
6 &h8 c5 7 h7 c4 8 g5 c3 stalemate. 


Stalemates can also occur in the mid- 


we: 


dle of the board: 


Sa i 
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6.06 =/+ 
Idea from N.Grigoriev, 1934 


How should White prepare against 
the threat of ...£5? If he plays f5 himself 
the black king is already on its critical 
squares. 

1 f5! 

Surprisingly, this works nevertheless. 

Not 1 &e4? &b4 2 $d3 (2 £5 &c4 3 
214 Sd5 4 d»e3 Des! —) 2..£5 3 &d4 
Lad 4 He3 (4 $04?! h4 —+) 4...a3 5 
Be2 Sb4 6 Sd2 &c4 7 Se2 &d4 8 Sd2 
Bes 9 He2 h4 +. 

1...@d5 

1...8c4 2 Ped! Sc3 3 Dei! &b3 4 
$d3! Da2 5 Pe2! =. 

2 Sf! 

The stalemate cage now saves the 
game, while all other attempts to win fail, 
if White takes the side or the diagonal op- 
position in time. In doing so, he mustn’t 
quit the square of the g4-pawn because of 
the threat ...h5-h4. 


2...2d6 

2... d4?! stalemate. 

3 He4! &c64 Sd! &b6 5 Ved! Sb5 
6 &d3! $a5 7 Se3! = (virtual opposi- 
tion). 

À more detailed discussion of the cor- 
responding squares can be found in 
A12.04. There it will also become clearer 
why the following moves lose: 7 @e2? 
$b4 —+; 7 &c3? h4 —+; 7 De4? Dad! 
(7...a6? 8 &d4! =) 8 &e3 La3! 9 De? 
v b4 10 Sd2 Sc4 11 &e3 Vc3! 12 &f4 
@d2 13 &e4 &e2 —. 


Y 


WY 
7 7 


Y 
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6.07 +/ 
N.Grigoriev (after Mattison), 1934 


Since the study from which we took 
the idea in 6.06 is so beautiful and deep, 
we don’t want to hide it from our readers. 
Even though in the beginning the black 
outside passed h-pawn is still on the 
board, this soon proves to be of no impor- 
tance. The main focus is to get the oppo- 
sition in order to break the possible 
stalemate defence. 

1 b4! &d4 2 De6!! 

2 Sg5? c5! 3 65 &d5! 4 $h6 c4! 
(4...&c47 5 c3! &d5 6 &xh7! c4 7 &g7 
+-) 5 c3 &d6 6 Sxh7 Yd7! = (6.06). 
Black has the distant opposition and 
draws. 
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2...h6 

2... c4 3 c3! c5 4 b5! h6 (4...h5 5 
df5!4—)5 eS! h5 6 $f5 Hd5 7 &g5! 
c4 8 &xh5! +-. Now White has the dis- 
tant opposition (6.06). Other attempts 
fail as well: 2...c5?! 3 a5 +—; 2...06 3 c3+! 
(3 a5? bxa5! 4 bxaS! $c5! 5 c4! h5 6 
Les h4! 7 Sf4! Sd6 8 Ses! &c7 9 
&xh4! £b7 10 &g4 Sas 11 SS $xa5 
12 Se5 &b4 13 &d6 Sxc4! 14 &xc6! =) 
3... c4 4 Des! c5 5 b5! h6 6 &e4! h5 7 
15 4—; 2...h5 3 c3+ &c4 Q3... eA 4 a5! 
+—) 4 HIS! +. 

3 c3+! &c4 4 &e5! h5 

4...06 5 &e4! h5 6 &f5 c5 7 b5! h4 8 
Bed! ds 9 Sxh4! c4 10 &h5! + (6.06). 

5 &f5 Dd5 6 Hg5! c6 7 &h4!! 

7 &xh5? c5! 8 b5 c4! = (6.06). 

7...c5 8 b5! c4 9 Sxh5! 

White wins the opposition, and thus 
the position. 

9...$d6 10 &h6! &d7 11 &g5 &e6 
12 &g6! Les 13 &f7 Sd6 14 Des Les 
15 &d7 &d5 16 a5 +- 


For the practical man the following 
position may seem to be unimportant but 
the only pawn ending study by Genrikh 
Kasparian should not be missing here: 
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G.Kasparian 
Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1937 












The strange pawn-structure enables 
White to set up an original stalemate cage: 

1 &d7! 

Threatening to get into the square of 
the h-pawn. Not 1 &d8? &b8! —+. 

1...h5! 2 &c7! h4! 

2.8237? 3 b6+ $a6 4 bS+ Bad 5 
@xb7 h4 6 La7 4—. 

3 &b6! h3 

3... b8 4 $a5! b6+ 5 Sad! h3 6 a3 h2 
7 b3! h1W stalemate. 

4 a5! h2 

4...b64- 5 $34! h2 6 a3 h1W 7 b3! Wb7 
stalemate. 

5 b6! h1W 6 b5! 

Even though White still has to make 
two pawn moves, Black can't prevent 
White from stalemating himself. Without 
a doubt this study is a masterpiece. 

6...Wal 7 a4! Wel+ 8 b4 = 

@ ECE contains many further studies 
that end with the creation of a stalemate 
cage (for example, 417, 1345, 1358, 
1453). Selezniev created one that needed 
a lot less material than the study by Kas- 
parian: 


ZA 
A 
A 
Cane A 

4, 





Selezniev, 1930 


1 a5! b5 2 a6! Sd5 3 Sb4! Yc6 4 
Las! ©c5 stalemate. 
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D) Blockade 


Now we deal with a very different kind of 
fortress: 


"n 
sis 











6.09 


Due to the total blockade, the white 
king can't lend any support to his passed 


pawns: 
1 e6+ &f6 2 Sf3 $e7 = 


Also in the following position at first 
sight there seems no penetration possi- 


ble. 
7 







4 
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+/- 
P.Morphy - A.Anderssen (variation) 


Paris (11) 1858 


E 











However, the stalemate trick that com- 
pletes the blockade can be easily cracked 
by a triangulation: 

1 &g4 

1 &f67? stalemate. 

1...&f7 2 &h5 Dg8 3 Legs! SFT 4 
g8W+ Sxg8 5 Sf6! +- 


E) Underpromotion 


At the end of this chapter let's have a look 
at three studies in which only underpro- 
motion of the pawn leads to a win because 
queening would lead to a stalemate. Of 
course such cases are very rare in prac- 
tice, but you never know. In the first ex- 
ample, only the rook wins: 


ar NN NN _ 
a 
Wn "m 
a J D. 
"A E 

ui E 
e 0 UU m 
6.11 +/ 

G.Nadareishvili, 1963 


7 “a 





1 $e2! c3 2 8H! 

2 gs? dI W--! (2...d12? 3 Wb3! Bd2+ 
4 Bel Rd3 5 Wa4+ &b2 6 Wb5+! $c27 
Ws! +—) 3 &xdl! c24! 4 &d2 clW+! 5 
@xcl stalemate. 

2..&b2 3 Hel! 

3 Hcg? &c2! 4 Rd8 cl =. 

3.2024 EM &b3 5 &43 &b26 Egl 
&b3 

6...d1 8+ 7 Exd1! c2 8 £d2! +—. 

7 Eb1+! La2 8 Sc2! +- 
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E By the way, the simplest example of 
a forced underpromotion is w®a5,Ac7; 
bRa7: 1 c8H! +. 


In the following only a bishop does it: 


* eg u 





BG 6 za 
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, sE Am, 5 
6.12 +/ 


P.Joitsa, 1955 


1 a6! h3 2 a7! h2 3 a8! 4— 

Not 3 a8W? h1W! 4 Wb8+ @h3 5 
Wh8+ &g3! 6 Wxhl stalemate. 

M If one puts the white a-pawn on h5, 
then only a promotion to a rook wins. 


And finally only the knight: 
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6.13 +/ 
J.Kling and B.Horwitz, 1851 




















1...b2+ 2 &b1 a5 3 b7 a4 4 b8N! Sb3 
5 Na6 a3 

5...&a3 6 Ac5 &b4 7 Axd3+! Èb3 8 
(Axb2! a3 9 Ad1! a2+ 10 Sal! &c2 11 
d4! 4—. 

6 Ac5+! Sb4 7 Ded! Sb3 8 43! +- 

B Of course there are a lot more stud- 
ies that deal with underpromotion (e.g. 
ECE 288, 1195, 1309, 1375, 1395, 1413, 
1416, 1434, 1439, 1440, 1485, 1550, 1552, 
1555, 1576), while underpromotions 
hardly ever occur in practical games. In 
studies even a multiple underpromotion 
has been achieved. For example, in 1983 
Zinar published the following study: 
w&h2,A67,c7,d7,f3,g2,85,h3; bSh5, Ah4, 
86,02. 1...clW 2 c8M! Wb2 3 b8x! Wd4 
4 d8 E! +- (4 d8@? Wd7! =). (Further ex- 
amples: ECE 1536, 1592, 1602.) But 
underpromotion does not automatically 
avoid the draw. An unknown Czech com- 
poser refined an exercise, published by 
Joseph in 1922 in the British Chess Mag- 
azine, in the following way: 


M 


_ 


Y 
_ A 


a = Pu 


6.13A +/ 
After Joseph, British Chess 
Magazine, 1922 








1 b6+! 

1 bxa6?? b5! —+. 
1...2b8!? 

1... &xb6 2 h4! +—. 
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2 b4! a5 3 b5! a4 4 h6! a3 5 h7!a26  Black's stalemate defence becomes im- 


h8! possible: 
6 h8&.? alW 7 £xal! avoids the im- 7 Wes! 
mediate stalemate, but leads to a familiar The only winning square. 7 Wf8? Wa3! 
fortress. and 7 We8? Wg7! throw the win away. 
6...alW (D) 7...Wa2 8 We8! Wad (D) 


$ 5 © [www T 
Tu u "| (A 3, s 
„= a 


y 
A 


Now White is able to manoeuvre with 9 Wes+! " 10 a 4— 
his queen in such a cunning way that It is mate in two more moves. 
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Chapter 6 Exercises 


Be careful: A6.10-13 contain some tech- 
niques from later chapters. If they are too 


difficult, you can try them again after you 


have studied Chapter 11. 
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Solutions to Chapter 6 
Exercises 


A6.01 After Hasek, 1928 

You have certainly noticed that even 
two additional h-pawns wouldn’t be of 
any help for White. If Black moves be- 
tween g8 and h8 the position is a ‘dead’ 
draw: 

1 h4 &h8 2 h5 &g8 3 g4 &h8 4 g5 
Sg8 5 26 Shs! = 

By the way, the final position is a very 
difficult one for the evaluation function 
of Fritz 4. 


A6.02 Instructive example 

Small difference, great consequences. 
White wins easily by sacrificing his front 
g-pawn: 

1 g4 &h8 2 g5 &g8 3 g6 &h8 4 g4 
hxg6 5 &f6 &h7 6 g5 4— 


A6.03 T.Luther - P.Wells, Graz 199] 

Thomas Luther knew the fortress 
6.01H, so he reacted calmly to Black's 
winning attempt: 

1...f5!? 

1... 217 2 Hed Heb 3 Dd4 f5 4 gxf5+! 
Sxf5 5 Re3! = (4.08). 

2 gxf5! g4 3 Le3 12-1 

Because of 3...g3 4 @f3 with a draw 
(6.01H). 

B F.Sämisch-R.Spielmann, Teplice 
Šanov 1922 (ECE 1187), wéd1,4a2,b3; 
b@a5,/\a3,b4,c5, features a similar idea: 
1...c4!? 2 $c2! c3 3 $c1 2-2 and the 
white king can't be forced away from the 
squares cl, c2 and dl. 


A6.04 Instructive example 

Compared to 6.02, here White still has 
spare tempi with his h-pawn, which en- 
able a penetration via g6 that secures the 
win: 


1 &f5! 


1 h3? $e8 2 &f5 &f7! 3 h4 g6+! 4 
Les Pe7! = and Black defends the key 
squares d6, e6 and f6 through opposition. 

1...&f7 2 h3! &f8 

2...g6+ 3 Des! &e7 4 h4! &f7 5 &d6! 
+; 2...Pg8 3 Sg6! $h8 4 $17 &h75 
h4 &h8 6 h5 @h7 7 g6+ &h8 8 h6! +-. 

3 Sg6! $98 4 h4! &h8 5 +17 &h76 
h5 &h8 7 &f8 

7 h6?? &h7! =. 

7...2h7 8 g6+ &h8 9 h6! +- 

As you can see from these variations, 
A6.04 would be a draw, whoever is to 
move, if the h-pawn were already at h3 or 
h4. 


A6.05 Dantas — J.Souza Mendes, Mar 
del Plata 1951 

You certainly haven't been bluffed by 
@h3 and have just sacrificed the g-pawn: 

1 &h3!? g2 

1... xf37? stalemate. 

2 &xg2 De —+ 


A6.06 F.Hellers — V.Eingorn, Debrecen 
Echt 1992 

Black can only hold the draw by build- 
ing a stalemate refuge for his king: 

1...dg6! 2 Sxe5! Les! 3 Led 

3 h4+ Dg4 4 De4 h5 5 bes! &xh4 6 
@xf4! stalemate. 

3...h5! 4 Se5 &h4! 5 &xf4 stalemate 
(12-12) 


A6.07 B.Züger — Ru.Rodriguez, Dubai 
OL 1986 

Actually we deal with such positions 
in Chapter 8 on passed pawns. Due to the 
forced variations the stalemate idea 
nearly creates itself: 

1 c7! &xc7 2 Les f4! 3 gxf4! g4!? 4 
wed 

4 £5? g3! 5 f6 @d7 —+. 

4..2d6 5 Se3! Sd5 6 $N! Ved 7 
$g3! SES! 15-15 

Because of 8 &h4! @xf4! stalemate. 
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A6.08 Krejcik, Deutsches Wochenschach, 
1908 

If you have noticed the stalemate cage 
the solution of this study wasn’t that dif- 
ficult any more: 

1847! 

1 h5? $a6!! 2h6 LaS! 3 h7 a6! 4 h8 W 
stalemate. 

1...a5 

1...$a6 2 Sxc6! LaS 3 $d6 a6 4 c6! 
+-, 

2 h5! a4 3 h6! axb3 4 h7! b2 5 h8Y! 
b1W 6 Wc8+! &a7 7 Wc7+! Sa8 8 &xc6 
We6+ 

8...We4+ 9 Sb6 We6+ 10 c6 We3+ 11 
C5 4—. 

9 Sb5! We8+ 10 c6 Wb8+ 11 Wxb8+! 
Sxb8 12 &xb4! +- 


A6.09 Y.Averbakh 

This position, which is very close to 
6.07, occurred in a practical game. Be- 
cause of his detailed analysis we have 
ascribed it to Averbakh. The drawing ma- 
noeuvre is not at all obvious: 

1... d7!! 

1...c5? 2 &g4 Dd6 (2...c6 3 b6! 4—) 
3 a6 bxa6 4 bxa6! &c6 5 c5! and White 
wins. 

1...c6? (here this stalemate defence is 
not sufficient since the black king has to 
stay in the square of the b6-pawn and 
therefore isn't able to keep the opposi- 
tion) 2 b6! c5 3 &g4 Sd7 4 &h5 $c6 5 
&xh6 Ld6 6 &g6 c6 7 47 &d6 8 
Sf8 $d7 9 Df7 Sc6 10 Des $d6 11 
&d8 +. 

2 S£5 dc8! 3 d&g6 Sb! 4 Sxhs 
@a7! 5 Lg6 c6! 6 Df6 

Not 6 b6+?? a6! —+. The elimina- 
tion of the move b6 was the idea of the 
long king-march to a7. 

6 bxc6 bxc6! 7 216 Sab! 8 Des Sxa5! 
9 $d6 Sb4 10 &xc6! &xc4! =. 

6...cxb5! 7 cxb5! &b8! 8 De6 Sc8 9 
$d6 +d8! = (6.02) 


A6.10 A.Ermolinsky - D.Komarov, 
USSR 1986 

White can only get access to the black 
position by a timely pawn sacrifice: 

1 f4+! 

1 &g2?! &d5 (1...@e6?! 2 e4 +-) 2 
$h3 $e6!? and now: 

a) 3e4? fxe4! 4 fxe4 $e5! 5 £3 d»f4! 6 
e5 (6 $22 g4! 7 fxg4 Sxe4! =) 6... Hxf3! 
7 e6 g4+! 8 &h4 g3! 9 e7 g2! 10 es W 
glW! 11 W£7+ &e4 12 Wxc4+ Of5 =. 

b) 3 f4?! gxf4 4 exf4! Sd5!? (4...bf6 
5 Èh4! $6613! Sh6 7 d g3&h58 d f2 
&h4 9 $g2! &h5 10 &g3! Ses 11 &f2! 
4—) 5 f3! @c5 6 &h4! and White should 
win the resulting queen ending. How- 
ever, itis much clearer to win without al- 
lowing a queen ending. 

1...gxf4+ 2 SF3!! 

It is reciprocal zugzwang with Black 
to move. 

2...£xe3 3 fxe3! Gd5 4 214! Ve 5 e4! 
fxed 6 Pxe4! 1-0 

Compare the analysis by Ermolinsky 
and Livshits in Inf 41. 


A6.11 A.Yermolinsky — LIvanov, USA 
Ch (Parsippany) 1996 

1 gs! 

Certainly not 1 @e2?? fxg4! 2 hxg4 
h5! —+. 

The game actually continued 1 gxf5? 
gxf5! 2 Se2 Se7 3 Sd3 h5 4 Sxd4 h4 5 
+2d3 14-15. 

1... 217 

1..8g7 2 e6 (after 2 &e2?! h5!? 
White first has to threaten a penetration 
on the kingside in order to be successful 
in the centre: 3 gxh6+! &xh6 4 &d3 &g7 
5 Sxd4 d»f7 6 &e3 Heb 7 Sf3 Hdd 8 
23 &xc5 9 213 Sd5 10 h4 c5 11 &e3 
c4 12 &d2 Sc6 13 &c3 &d5 14 e6 &xe6 
15 &xc4! Sd6 16 &d4! +-) 2... f8 3 
Se?! Se8 4 Sd3 de7 5 c4! &xe6 6 
&xd4! +. 

2 $e2! He7 
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2...@e6 3 %d3 LaS 4 e6! +-. 

3 Sd3 Seb 4 Oxd4 Ld7 5 Sc3 Seb 
6 Sc4 2d7 7 e6+ Ve7 8 Sd3 &xe6 9 
&d4! &d7 10 Les! Ve7 11 h4! +- 

See also Christiansen, Hecht in CBM 
55. 


A6.12 Variation of A.Ryskin - Y.Zeziul- 
kin, Czestochowa 1992 

The position is nearly closed, so de- 
spite the two extra pawns White has to 
act very carefully to penetrate with his 
king in a winning way: 

1 $d2 

Kingside penetration fails: 1 @f37! 
Seb 2 25? fxg5! 3 Hod fo! 4 g3 Heb! =. 

An attempt on the queenside without 
support of the king doesn’t work either: | 
c4? b4! =; 1 b4? cxb4! 2 &d3 (2 cxb4 =) 
2...bxc3 3 &xc3 (3 bxc3? $c5! 4 Sc? 
B@c4! 5 g3 b4! 6 cxb4 &xb4! 7 Hd3 Sb3! 
—+) 3...8c5 4 b3 b4+ 5 Sd3! $b5! =. 

1...8c6 2 ©c2 Sb6 3 &b1 Gab 4 
a2 &b6 5 a3 

Thanks to White’s spare tempi, Black 
now can’t prevent a white penetration: 

5..8a5 

5...@a6 6 b4 c4 7 b3 cxb3 (7...8b6 8 
bxc4 bxc4 9 Sa4 4—) 8 &xb3 Lb6 9 c4 
+. 

6 b4+ 
6 g3 b4+ 7 Sa2! $b5 8 $b1!? cb 

(8...c4 9 Sc2 +-) 9 Sc2 Sb6 10 43 Sb5 
11 g5!? fxg5 12 g4! &b6 13 $&c4 +. 

6...cxb4+ 7 $b3! bxc3 8 bxc3! La6 9 
d»b4 &b6 10 c4 bxc4 11 Sxc4! Ses 12 
g5 

12 g3 1—. 

12...fxg5 13 g4! &d6 14 &bs! +— 

White has advanced to the key squares 
of the e5-pawn. 


A6.13 V.Smyslov — W.Watson, New 
York 1987 

In contrast to the last example, here 
the side that has a material advantage 


isn’t able to win because the activity of 
the white king prevents a penetration on 
the queenside, while the centre and king- 
side are closed: 

1 a3! 

1 h3? &c7! —+; 1 a4? &c7 2 &a6 Vc! 
—+; 18247 Sc6 2 a3 Sc7 3 &b5 Sb7! 4 
h3 h6 5 £3 16 6 Da4 Bab 7 Sb3 $b5 8 
a4+ Wa6 9 Sb2 b5 10 &b3 bxad+ —+ 
(after 10...b4?? = White would have an 
impregnable fortress). 

1...h6 2 h3 &c7 3 Gab! Sch 4 a4! 
207 5 d»a7! &c6 6 La6! £6 7 £3! 15-15 

Due to 7...@c7! 8 Sa7! &c6! 9 a6! =. 


A6.14 H.Reddmann 

Of course there also has to be an 
underpromotion exercise, even though, it 
has to be admitted, it is not an easy one. 

1 &e6! 

1 &f67 Sxh7! 2 &f7 h5! —; 1 &f7? 
h5! 2 gxh5 &xh7 —+. 

1...h5!? 

1..8xh7 2 &f6! h5 3 Sxg5! hxg4 4 
dexg4 =. 

2 gxh5! g4 3 &f5! g3 4 %g6! g2 5 
Sh6! 214 

5...g1& =. The blocked pawns on a2 
and a3 build a familiar fortress against the 
‘right’ (controlling the queening square) 
bishop. White only has to oscillate be- 
tween bl and c2. 5...gl is stalemate. 

6 g6 Ne2 7 fs Ac3 8 Bes! Axa2 

To win, Black would have to protect 
his passed pawn from b5 or c4, but he 
can't manage that. 

9244! Ac1 10 Dec! &xh7 11 $c2 
a2 12 Sb2! = 

W This stalemate idea has been used in 
a whole lot of studies (see, e.g., ECE 232, 
338, 1171, 1424, 1541, 1610; also ECE 
1585 shows a related idea). Especially 
ECE 1396 (Lazard, 1924) should be 
mentioned, in which there are white 
pawns at b3 and b4 and a black pawn at 
b5 instead of the a2- and a3-pawns. 


7 Pawns on One Wing 


One can recognize a lot of similarities to 
our findings of Chapter 2. Especially the 
difference between critical and key 
squares here plays an important role. 
Also the activity of the kings is very im- 
portant. In this connection the reader 
should study 7.09 very carefully. 

Since there are more pawns on the 
board, a counter-attack is rather more 
promising than in Chapter 2 (see 7.02). 
The importance of the stalemate ideas 
shown in Chapter 6 becomes clear in 
7.08. This example should be studied 
carefully as well. 


A) Fixed Pawn-Structure 


Naturally the king is only able to capture 


the base of the pawn-chain: 


ie 


777 a 
d S 











7.01 +/= 


Here the g6-pawn is the base of the 
pawn-chain (f4 and h4 are the white base 
pawns) with the critical squares f6, e6 and 
d6. There are two more critical squares, 


which we didn’t consider in Chapter 2, 
namely d7 and d8 (in general those two 
squares from the outside critical square 
in the direction to the 8th rank). If one 
doesn’t have to take account of a coun- 
ter-attack towards one’s own base, then 
in general the critical squares are also the 
key squares, because after capturing the 
enemy base, the other pawns will also 
fall. 

1 &d5! Se7 2 Se5! 

As we already know, in the fight for 
three adjacent key squares, only taking 
the opposition on the main line leads to 
success. 2 &c67 would be wrong, since 
after 2...@e6! Black has the lateral oppo- 
sition: 3 &c5 &e7! (diagonal opposition) 
4 &d5 &d7! (normal opposition) 5 @e5 
@e7! =. After 2 &c5? Seb! 3 &c6 de7! 
4 Sc7 White has the lateral opposition 
and so conquers one of the critical 
squares. However, it turns out that Black 
can save himself with a counterattack. d8 
is therefore the only critical square that is 
not a key square. 4...8e6! 5 $d8!? @d5! 
6 &e7 Sed! 7 S16 Pxf4! 8 Sxe6 Ses 9 
@xh5 f4! 10 g6 f3! 11 g7 f2! 12 cow 
fiW! =. With accurate defence, the h- 
pawn is not enough to win. 

2...217 3 Hd6! Sf8 4 Le6! Hg7 5 
Le7! Lg8 6 216! 2h7 7 217! 2h8 8 
Sxg6! +— 

If Black is to move in 7.01, he can 
make a simple draw by 1...2c6 (except 
for 1...$c7?, every move is playable — 
even 1...@e7?'). 


Usually a counter-attack is possible if 
the top of the defender’s pawn-chain is 
far-advanced: 
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7.02 =/= 
1...&d6! 


]...&f67 2 Sf4! Se6 (now the coun- 
ter-attack is too late because the white 
king is nearer the h5-pawn; 2...2g6 3 
Des! 4—) 3 &g5! Les 4 &xh5! 815 5 
Dh6 Sed 6 &g5 &f3 7 h5! &xg3 8 h6! 
$213 9 h7! g3 10 h8W! g2 11 Wd4 and 
White wins. 

2 &f5 d&d5! 3 &g5 Ved! 4 &xhs5! 
v3! 5 hgs Sxg3! 6h5! &f3! 7 h6 g3! 8 
h7 g2! 9 h8W o1W+! = 

B A further example of such a coun- 
ter-attack 1s O.Romanishin-A.Anasta- 
sian, Moscow OL 1994: wHd3,Ae2,f3,24; 
b&b5,Ae5,f4,g5: 1...@b4!! 2 e3!? &b33 
exf4 exf4! 4 DA dpc3 5 SF5 Sd3 6 Sxe5 
Be3! 7 &h4 &xf3! 8 g5 &e2 Y2- Ya. 


The following pawn-structure is also 
of great importance (see following dia- 
gram): 

The pawns are fixed since a move with 
the g-pawn would obviously mean sui- 
cide. The big difference from 7.01 is the 
fact that White doesn’t control f6. This 
changes the key square situation. These 
are f6, e6, e7 and e8. d6 here doesn’t be- 
long since Black is able to get the side op- 
position: 

1...$f7! 2 &d6 Sf6! 3 Hd7 217! 4 
d»d8 SF8! 5 &c7 De7! 


> 
aa 2 Ve 


Sa 
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- E^ % y 
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5.27? 6 Sc6! (since now Black 
can’t get the distant opposition, he loses 
the fight for the key squares on the e-file) 
6... 216 7 Sd6! Sf7 8 DAT! &f89 Seb! 
287 10 Se7! Sg 11 &f6! Gh7 12 217! 
@h6 13 &g8! +-. 

6 Sc6 Ve6! = 


If one moves 7.03 to the left, there is 
an additional drawing possibility: 


E NN 


Z 


Z m 





Here only f8, f7 and the f6-pawn itself 
are key squares because the h-file gives 
Black enough space to keep the opposi- 
tion: 

1... h6!! 
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In order to prevent the white king from 
encircling the base (f6), Black has to take 
the distant opposition. Not 1...@h8? 2 
+c6! Pg8 3 $d6! &f8 4 de6! $pg7 5 
Le?! Pego 6 &f8! 4—. 

2 &c7 $g7! 3 Sb7 2h7! 

3... £77 4 Sb6! $g6 5 Hc6! Lh7 6 
DIT! &h6 7 &e8! $27 8 Le7! +. 

4d b8 &h8! 5 Sc8B Dg8! 6 Sd7 Lh7! 
7 &e6 &g6! = 

We will discuss the corresponding 
squares in 12.03. 


If one moves 7.03 up the board, the 
position is a clear draw: 


OW Gee 


a 
= 


7.05 =/= 


a 





White is not able to go round the base 
g7. Therefore also the opposition doesn’t 
play a role since there are only two key 
squares, g7 and g8. 

1.818! 2 2d7 Sf7 

2...2g8 3 de8 &h7 4 &f7 &h8! 5 
Sf8 = (5 2677 Dg8 —+). 

3 Sd8 Sf8 = 


B) Flexible Pawn- 
Structure 


Since there are still pawn moves avail- 
able, both sides have more options: 


2 A 


"m 


” at, u. 
UN V.Rührig - J.Dueball dis 
Bundesliga 1985/6 





In contrast to 7.03 an encirclement 
wouldn't help White because Black es- 
capes with a pawn exchange: 

1... 216 2 Se8 g5!? 

With this thematic counter Black re- 
duces the material in such a way that not 
enough remains. 2...@27 3 &e7 &h6 4 
216 Èh7! (4...2h5? 5 &g7! g5 6 Sf6! 
+— (2.04)) 5 &t7 &h6! 6 @g8 g5! 7 SF7 
gxf4! 8 gxf4! Sh7! = (2.07); 2...De6 3 
+18 H16! 4 Pg8 g5! 5 Wh7 gxf4! 6 gxf4! 

3 a7 gxf4 4 gxf4! Sf7 5 Sd6 S16 6 
Sd5 217 7 Les Ve7 15-1 


An exchange that makes the defence 
easier is impossible in the following 
study (see next diagram): 

Black’s pawn-chain is seriously weak- 
ened by the advanced h-pawn. Playing 
..217-f6 followed by ...g5 wouldn't help 
because White could close things up by 
h4 and advance to the key squares of the 
f5-pawn. Also the exchanging attempt 
..h4 just fails, as we will see later. 
Finally, the white h-pawn gives two extra 
tempi, which are both needed for White 
to win: 

1 Sf2! 
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1 &g2? Le7 2 Hh3 (2 &f3 &d6 3 
Se} Hc5 =) 2...8e6 (2... 816? 3 Sh4! 
217 4 Se5! S27 5 h3! $17 6 Sho! &f6 
7 h4 +- (7.03)) 3 &h4 &f6! 4 h3 &f7! 5 
Les DET! 6 h4 &f7! (6..:5h7? 7 SF! 
d&h6 8 Le6 +-) 7 &h6! &f6! =. In order 
to win this way, White would need three 
extra tempi: one to get to g5, one for &h6 
and another one for going round the black 
king. 

1... 2f7 2 Le3! Leb 

2... 816 3 &d4 g5 4 h4! 4—; 2.427 3 
@d4! h4 4 gxh4! &h6 5 Des! $h5 6 
216! Sxh4 7 &xg6! Sed 8 h4! +~. This 
line shows that the starting position with 
the black king on f8 would be drawn. 

3 &d4! $d6 4 h3! 

White uses the first spare tempo to get 
his king to the Sth rank. 

4...2e6 5 Sc5! @e7 

5... 2d7 6 Sd5! De7 7 eS Sf7 8 
Sd6 +-. 

6 &c6! 

6 &d5? Sd7 (6... Hf6 7 Sd6 SET! 8 
547 Sf6! 9 Des g5! 10 h4! gxh4 11 
gxh4! &e6! 12 &f8! =) 7 &e5 He7! 8 h4 
&f7! 9 Sd6 &f6! = (7.03); 6 h4? &d7 7 
Sd5 Se7! 8 Les $f7! =. 

6...De6 7 h4! 


The second spare tempo enables the 
white king to go round the black king: 

7...@e7 8 Sc7! Le6 9 Daß! 217 

9...$2d5 10 Se7 &e4 11 &f6 SF3 12 
&xg6! Sxe3 13 Dt! +. 

10 &d7! Sf8 11 $e6! +— 

E The way analogous to 1 &g2 can be 
followed in the following study by 
Grigoriev (ECE 354; the reader should 
try to solve it himself): w&d1,^f2,g3,h3; 
bs ?c8,^f5,g6,h5: White to play and win. 


If the pawn-structure isn't yet seri- 


ously weakened, the defender can usu- 
ally avoid losing: 
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S.Homann -L. Borbjerggaard 
NATO Ch, Breda 1994 





Here there are many ways to draw, al- 
though some are quite complicated. Nev- 
ertheless (or perhaps because of this), the 
reader should study them. 

1 &d3 

1 a3 is the simplest way: 

a) 1...a5?! and now: 

al) 2 &d3 &f4 3 a4! (3 b4? b6! —+) 
3... £3 4 $d2! Sf2 5 Hd3! =. The threat- 
ened counter-attack secures the draw. 

a2) 2 a4 b6 3 &d3 Sf4 4 &d2 =. 

b) 1...36 2 b4 b6: 

b1) 3 bxc5? bxc5! 4 a4 a5! —+. 
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b2) 3 b5 axb5 (3...a5 4 a4! =) 4 cxb5! 
&d5 5 $d3 =. 

b3) 3 &d3: 

b31) 3...a5 4 &e3!! cxb4 (4... &f5 5 
b5! =) 5 axb4! axb4 6 &d3! &d6 7 &c2! 
$c6 8 dpb3 &c5 9 Lad! Sxc4 stalemate. 

b32) 3.814 4 Sc3 de3 (4...a5 5 
Sb3 De4 6 Sad axb4 7 axb4! Dd4 8 
Sb5 cxb4! 9 Sxb4! =) 5 b5! a5 6 $b3! = 
(6.04). 

1...2f4 2 &d2 

The immediate construction of a stale- 
mate refuge by 2 &c3 also here seems to 
be the logical way: 2...%e3 (2...a5?! 3 
Sb2 a4! =; 2...De4 3 b4 cxb4+ 4 &xb4 
$d4 5 a3 a6 6 a4 &d3 7 c5 Sd4 8 Las! 
=) 3 b4 b6 4 b5 &e4 5 &b3 Dd4 6 a3! = 
(6.04). 

2...4f3 3 &d3 

3503 Ve3 4 b4 =. 

3...b6 4 &d2 

4 «c3 De3 5 a3 Ved (5...a5 6 a4! =) 6 


For no reason, White weakens his 
pawn-structure. 
§...a6!! (D) 





A 
WAR 
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_ S C 
6 Sd3 
6 b4 a5! —. 


In the actual game, White lost as fol- 
lows: 6 a4?! 35! 7 &d3 Bel! 8 Sc3 ddl! 
9 $b2 $d2! 10 a3 &c3 0-1. 


6.886317 &c3 

7 &d2 a5 8 &d3 a4 9 Dd2 (for 9 bxa4 
d f4! —+, see the main line) 9... e4! (not 
9...axb3? 10 @c3! Se3 11 Sxb3! Sd3 
12 Sa4! &xc4! stalemate) 10 $c3 $e3! 
11 &c2 (11 bxa4 He4! 12 &c2 &d4! 13 
dbb3 $d3! 14 a5 bxa5! 15 @a4 Sxc4! 
—4) 11...&d4 12 &b2 &d3 —+. 

7...a5! 8 @d2!? a4! 

We now find ourselves in a study by 
Grigoriev (see, e.g., Av 525 or ECE 356). 
Not 8...8e4? 9 a4! =. 

9 Sd3 Sf! 

9...axb3? 10 @c3! =, 

10 &c2 

10 &d2 Ye4! —+ transposes to the 
note to White’s 7th move (at move 9); for 
10 &e2 axb3 11 &d2 b2! 12 &c2 Se! 
13 &xb2 Sd2! 14 Sb3 Hcl! —+ see the 
main line. 

10...$e3! 11 c3 Se?! 12 &c2 Vel! 
13 &cl 

13 $d3 axb3! 14 &c3 b2! —. 

13 &c3 $d1! 14 bxa4 He2! 15 Sc2 
Sei! 16 &c3 Bes! 17 Sc2 Hd! 18 
d b3 Sd3! 19 Sb2 Sxc4! 20 &c2 Dd4 
21 &d2 c4 22 &c2 c3 23 Sdl!? (D). 
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23...@d5 (the king retreats — no excla- 
mation mark, as it is the start of a triangu- 
lation; 23...2d37! 24 @cl c2?? 25 a5! 
bxa5! 26 a4! =) 24 @cl @cS 25 &dl 
@d4! (since White can still lose a tempo 
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by a5 and a4, here, in contrast to the ex- 
ample Fahrni-Alapin, d4 is the corre- 
sponding square to d1) 26 &ci $d3! 27 
dl c2+! 28 Sci $c3! 29 a5 bxa5! 30 
a4 Èd3 —. 

13...axb3! 14 @b2 @d2 15 +xb3 
cl! 16 &c3 &b1! 17 &b3 Lal! 

Using the whole board. 

18 a4 Sb1! 19 a5 bxa5! 20 Gad Sb2 
21 &xa5 $c3! 22 &b5 Hd! —+ 


The next example features a similar 
pawn-structure to that near to the end of 
7.08; however, there are totally different 
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Since here Black still has the spare 
tempo ...f7-f6 particular precision is nec- 
essary. In the game, there followed 1 
TYPE Hd3! 3 &f3 16 4 Pr 
$d2! 5 Sf3 Sel! 6 e4 $f1! 7 e5 fxe5! 8 
Sed Sf2 0-1 (because of 9 &xe5 &g3! 
10 215 &h4! —+). The correct way is: 

1 $12! Le4 2 &e2! 16 3 $N! Hd3 4 
L13! Sc3 5 He2 

5 $23 Sc2 6 Sg2! =; 5 Sed? $d2! 6 
Dd4 $e2 7 e4 213 8 &d5 Èf4! 9 Seb 
xed! —. 

5.04 


But not 5...2c2? 6 e4! ©c3 7 e5!! (7 
De3? Sc4! 8 es! $d5! =) 7...fxe5 8 
Be3! +. 

6 Sf2 = 


C) Passive Defence 


In general a passive defence is only sen- 
sible if at least one base pawn is still on 
its starting position, because such a pawn 
can’t be the object of an encircling ma- 
noeuvre from behind. Nevertheless, the 
attacker has a lot of ideas available. An 
elegant encirclement is shown in the fol- 
lowing game: 


7 
7 








7.09 
G.Tringov — L.Stein 
Amsterdam IZ 1964 


Black uses his active king for a win- 
ning penetration that finally leads to the 
win of the g2-pawn: 

1...Pe4 2 $d2 Sf4! 3 Se2 Sg! 4 
Sf Ph2! 

Not 4...&@xh4? 5 &f2! &g5 6 g3 =. 

0-1 

In view of 5 &f2 &hl! 6 $3 (6 &fl 
g3! —) 6...Pgl 7 &f4 Sxg2 —+. 


If there are no blocked pawns, both 
sides have more options: 
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M.Botvinnik 
Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1952 
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White has a space advantage and the 
more active king. The three-time world 
champion demonstrates how to use these 
advantages for a winning encirclement: 

1 &d5! &f8 

l.&h6 2 Des! $g7 3 dd6! &f8 
(3...£5 4 g5! +-; 3...g5 4 £5! @f6 5 047 
+—) 4 &d7! &g7 5 &e8! Sos 6 he? So7 
7 £5! g5 8 Hes +. 

2 Sd6! &e8 3 £5! g5 

3...gxf5 4 gxf5! Sd8 5 £6! +—. 

4@c7! 

4 f6? Sd8! 5 &e5 Ld7 6 SI5 $d6! 7 
d xg5! Heb =. 

4,..@e7 5 @c8! Sd6 

5... Pes 6 f6! +-. 

6 Sd8! Des 7 Le7 16 8 Sf7! 14 9 
&xf6! Pxg4 10 Yg6 +- 

Botvinnik based this study on his 
analysis of Troianescu-Botvinnik, Buda- 
pest 1952. 


Also in the following example the 
more active king is decisive (see next dia- 
gram): 

The weakness of f6 is fatal for Black: 

1 &e4 

1 &f4? f6! 2 g4 Sc6 (2...h6? 3 h4! 
$c6 4 h5! 4—) 3 g5 and then: 
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7.11 +/= 
E.Shvidler — F.Maeser 
Lenk 1991 


mae 


a) 3..£5?! 4 Des $c5! 5 h4 (5 $f6 
a4! 6 $g7 de3 7 doxh7 doxf3 8 Sxg6 
f4 9 &h5 Hed =) 5...£4! 6 &xf4 Dd4 =. 

b) 3...$d6 4 gxf6 h6! =. 

1... c6 

1...f6 2 &d5! Sc7 3 &e6! and wins, 
e.g. 3...£5 4 h4 f4 5 Se5 &d7 6 &xf4 
Se6 7 Sg5 &f78 $h6 $89 h5 gxh5 
10 &xh5 +-. 

2 Les! 847 3 Df6! Les 4 g4? 

4 $g7! is necessary to force the ad- 
vance of the black h-pawn. We saw in 
Chapter 5 that it is very difficult to win 
against a pawn that is at h7. 4...h5 5 
SICH &f8 6 h4 Ses 7 f4 &f8 8 f5 +. 

4... &f8! 5 h4 

5 g5 $g8! =; 5 f4 Se8! 6 f5 (6 &e7 
dbg7!7 £57? gxf5! 8 gxf5 h6! —+) 6... fg! 
draws. 

5...$g8! 

The game saw 5...h6? 6 f4! $g8 7 h5 
1-0 (in view of 7...gxh5 8 gxh5! @f8 9 f5 
Des 10 S27! &e7 11 Sxh6 S66 12 $h7 
&xf5 13 &g7 4—). 

6 f4 

Or 6 h5: 

a) 6...8f8 7 h6!? g5! 8 Pxg5 Se7! 9 
&f5 f6!: 

al) 10 g5 and then: 
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all) 10...2f7? 11 gxf6! (the analysis 
is now in the lines of a study by Grigoriev 
— ECE 1549) 11...@e8 12 &e6 $f8 13 f4 
Des 14 £7+ &f8 15 $d6!! (this forces 
Black to capture f7 and thus to enable an 
encirclement or a penetration by the white 
king) 15...&xf7 16 &d7! +- (5.10). 

al2) 10...fxg5! 11 &xg5 $e6 12 f4 
&e7 13 215 217! = (12.05). 

a2) 10 &e4 $e6 11 f4 £54! =. 

b) 6...gxh5 7 gxh5 &f8! 8 f4 $g8! 9 
Se7 (9 f5 218! 10 h6 &e8! 11 &g7 f6! 
12 &xf6 &f8! =) 9..£5!! 10 Sf6 &f8! 11 
Sxf5 $17! = (5.10); 6 &e7 $g7 7 f4 £5! 
8 gxf5 gxf5! 9 Se6 Dg6! 10 hS+ Lg?! 
11 &xf5 &f7! = (12.06). 

6... 18! 7 f5 (D) 
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The saving counter. 7...@g87 8 &e7! 
h5 9 fxg6! fxg6 10 g5! +=; 7..gxf5? 8 
gxf5! h5!? (8... dg8 9 dpe7! +-) 9 bes! 
&g7 10 f6+! (10 Sxh5? f6! =) 10... $28 
(after 10...@h7 the f-pawn can also be 
captured: 11 &f4 &h6 12 &e4 $h7 13 
as bg6 14 bes! &h7 15 &d6! +-) 11 
Sxh5 Sh7 12 Sg5! Ses 13 &f5 &h7 14 
De Lh6 15 Sd5! &g6 16 $e5! $h5 17 
Èd6! +-. 

8 g5 

8 gxh5 gxf5! =; 8 fxg6?? hxg4! 9 h5 
fxg6! 10 h6 $g8! —+. 

8...gxf5! 9 dxf5 = 
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The practical difficulties of such posi- 
tions are illustrated by the following ex- 
ample from grandmaster practice: 

Though Black is a little bit better due to 


aaa 








P.Schlosser - P.Blatny 
Brno 1992 


his more active king, he really shouldn’t 
be able to win against the best defence. 

1 &f3 = $d5 2 h4 e5 

2...26 3 Se2 Dc4 4 g4 =. 

3 g4 f6 4 h5 g6 5 hxg6 hxg6! 6 De? 

6 g5?! also draws but a lot of varia- 
tions have to be calculated precisely: 

a) 6...fxg5 7 Dg4 ed 8 Pxgs! Sf3! 
9 &xg6! Sxf2! 10 &f5! = (10 e4? De! 
11 &f5 Sd4! —+). 

b) 6...£5 7 e4+1? &e6 8 Ye} =. 

C) 6...e4+ 7 Sg3 (7 Èf4 £5! 8 f3 exf3! 
9 Sxf3! &e5 10 HF2 =) 7...f5 8 &g2 Ses: 

cl) 9 883? f4+!: 

cll) 10 exf4+ &f5! 11 $2 (11 f3 
e3! —+) 11... @xf4! 12 &h2 &xg5 13 $3 
Sis! +. 

c12) 10 &g4 f3 11 Sg3 Sd6 12 Df4 
245113 &g3 Sc! 14 &f4 Sd3! 15 Pes 
Lhe2 —. 

c2) 9 13? d»d5! 10 &g3 c4! 11 dbf4 
@d3! —+. 

c3) 9 fl! f4 10 exf4+! Sxf4 and 
now: 
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c31) 11 Bel? &xg5! 12 Sd2 &f4 13 
De2 25 14 Pel SF3! 15 Èf1 g4!. In con- 
trast to 4.14, this position is lost since 
Black has a breakthrough at his disposal 
due to the proximity to the first rank: 16 
Sel Pg2! 17 Se2 &g1 18 Pel e3 —+. 

c32) 11 &e2! Sxg5 12 de3! $f5 13 


f3 =. 
6...@c4 (D) 


"um 








7 e4? 

This move is the decisive weakening 
of the white structure. Again we would 
like to explain why this is the case. Up to 
now the e-pawn was protected by the 
base f2 (which one can't encircle from 
behind). By e3-e4 White forces himself 
into f2-f3 with a shifting of the base to 
the 3rd rank. White could keep the bal- 
ance with 7 @d2 $b3 (7...£5 8 gxf5 gxf5! 
9 £3 =; 7...e4 8 &c2 =) 8 Hd3 f5! 9 gxf5 
gxf5! 10 f3 &b4! 11 f4 = or 7 f3 Èc3 8 
e4! &c2 9 Dei! Hdl 10 f4! g5! 11 fxg5 
fxg5! 12 d&d3! bel! =. 

7.2441 8 f3 

8 g5 fxg5! 9 $213 dd3! 10 Sed he2! 
(10...dxe4? 11 @xg5! Df3 12 Dxg6! 
&xf2 13 $15! =) 11 &xg5 Pxf2! 12 Hf6 
(12 &xg6 Se3! —+) 12..g5! 13 dexg5 (13 
Dxe5 g4! —+) 13... e3! 14 Èf5 $d4! +. 

8...2c3! 9 f4 

After 9 $e3 g5 it becomes obvious 
that the base is on the 3rd rank (see 
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7.03/7.04): 10 &e2 ©c2! 11 Se3 Hdl! 
—+. 

9...g5! 

But not 9...4d4? 10 g5! fxg5! 11 fxe5 
=; 9...exf4?? 10 g5! +—. 

10 fxg5 fxg5! 11 de3 $ed! — 0-1 


D) Active Defence/ 
Counter-attack 


We now get to positions in which both 
kings attack the opponent's pawns: 
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7.13 +/ 
N.Grigoriev 
Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1937 


White arranges a structural advantage 
and then exploits it with great precision: 

1 g4! 

1 $55? Sb2! 2 Sc5 $c2! 3 ds 
dbd2!4 Des De?! 5 SIG (5 &f5 $12! 6 
24 $13! =) 5...g4! (5...f27 6 g4! $13 7 
15! 4—) 6 Èf5 (6 g3? 92! 7 DES SFB! 
8 S26 Sg2! 9 $h5 $h3! —+) 6...g3 7 
hxg3! =. 

1 &b6? Sb3! 2 *c6 (2 &c5 $c2! =) 
2...&c4 3 $d6 ded4 4 De6 Dei! 5 Df6 
24! =. 

1...8a3 2 Sa5! 

2 $b5? Sb3! 3 Sc5 &c3! 4 Sd5 SB! 
5 Pes Ve3! 6 SES $3! 7 Heb! Sxe4! 8 


Pawns on One Wing 


Dxh6! =; 2 Sb6? Sb4! = (2...Hb2? 3 
+c6! &c2 4 $d6! Sd2 5 De! $e2 6 
#6! +-). 

2...@b2 3 Sb6! &b3 4 Sb5! Sc2 5 
Sc6! Sc3 6 Les! Da2 7 Sdo! $38 
Sd5! Se2 9 Des! Ve3 10 des! $M 11 
Set SF3 12 SF5! Hg2 13 Sg6! Lh3 14 
PhS! +- 

A zigzag course full of exclamation 
marks. 


Let's have a look at another practical 
example, which was annotated by Mufié 
in Informator 51: 
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Go.Mufié - N.Fercec 
Yugoslavia 1991 


The active white king fully outweighs 
Black's extra pawn but it just isn't enough 
for a win: 

1 est? 

1 Se5 Sb5 2 Sd6! Sc4 3 De7 Sd3 4 
Sxi7 He2 5 f4 Sf2 6 g3 927 Sxe7 h5! 
8 Ho6 Sxh2! 9 Sxh5! &xg3! 10 Èg5! =. 

1...e5!! 

Black must rely solely on his e-pawn; 
otherwise he is lost, e.g. 1...h5? 2 $d6 
db5 3 De7 f6 4 &xe6 +. 

2 g4!? 

2 $d6 &b53 Sxe5 (3 $e7 e4 4 &xt7 
$c4 5 &xg7 Sd3! =) 3... c6 = is clearly 
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drawn. Also White could have tried play- 
ing 2 h4!?, 

2...Pad? 

This loses the decisive tempo. Again 
the king wasn’t allowed to move: 

a) 2..16 3 @d5 (3 h4 Da4 =) 3...@b4 
4 He6 Sc4 5 t7: 

al) 5..g6? 6 &xf6 &d4 7 $27 Bed 8 
S xh7! $13 (8...25 9 S26 $f4 10 h3 4—) 
9 &xg6! Sxf2 10 SF5! $f3 11 g5! +-; 
White can immediately exchange queens. 

a2) 5...@d3! 6 Rxg7 Re2 7 Dxf6 
d x28 PxeS $g2! =. 

b) 2...e4 3 h4 Sad 4 h5: 

bl) 4...2b3? 5 Sd5 @c3 (5...0b4 6 
q&xe4! Sc5 7 Des d c6 8 h6 gxh6 9 f4! 
547 10 Sf6! Se8 11 $g7! $e7 12 f5 
+—) 6 &xe4! (D). 


"m 








Now we have an » with the 
same number of pawns, in which the bad 
position of the black king is decisive. 

b11) 6...2d2 7 g5 Le2 8 f4: 

b111) 8...g6 9 h6! Sf2 10 $e5 SF3 
11 &f6 Sxf4 12d g7! (12 &xf7? &f5 13 
887 Leb! 14 DB He7! 15 &h8 SFB 16 
@xh7 $f7! =) 12... &xg5 13 &xh7! and 
wins. 

b112) 8...Pf2 9 £5 &g3 10 Sd5! (the 
necessary preparation for the following 
breakthrough) 10... 24 (10...g6 11 hxg6! 
hxg6 12 f6! Sf4 13 &d6! Dxg5 14 &e7! 
+—) 11 g6!! hxg6 12 f6! gxf6 13 h6! +—. 
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Chapter 9 deals with pawn breakthroughs. 

b12) 6...c4 7 g5 &c5 8 es! Sc6 9 
h6! gxh6 10 gxh6! @d7 11 &f6! Des 12 
Set! Se7 13 Sxh7 &f8 14 f3 f5 15 
Seb! $g8 16 Sxf5 +—. 

b2) 4...h6! 5 &d6 db4 6 Se7 Hc4 7 
&xf7 Sd3! 8 &xg7 &e2! 9 g5 (9 &xh6 
Sxf2! 10 g5 e3 11 g6 e2 12 g7 el Y 13 
g8W =) 9...Pxf2! 10 gxh6 e3! 11 h7 e2! 
12 h8W e1W! =. 

3 bdo! &b4 4 e7! Sed 5 Dxl7! g5 

5... d3 6 &xg7! $e2 7 &xh7 Èxf2 8 
g5! e4 9 g6! e3 10 g7!e2 11 g8W! e1W 
12 We3+! +. 

6 &f6 $d4 7 Sxg5 Sed 8 Sf6 V4 9 
25 e4 10 g6 hxg6 11 &xg6! Dg4 

11..&f3 12 &Íf5! Sxf2 13 $xe4! 
d g2 14 h4! +. 

1-0 

As 12 h4 &xh4 13 £5! wins. 

We have seen that an extra pawn isn't 
everything; on the other hand it could 
have saved half a point. Of course, usu- 
ally the only question is whether an extra 
pawn wins. This issue, the realization of 
an extra pawn on one wing, is the subject 
of the rest of this chapter. 


E) Extra Pawn 


If the pawn-structure and the position of 
the king are not too compromised the ex- 
tra pawn wins (see next diagram): 

Though the black king is in the corner, 
his activation can't be prevented. The 
fact that the e-pawn is backward is unim- 
portant thanks to the spare tempi with the 
g- and h-pawns. 

1...2g8 2 &c3 $17 3 Sed he? 4 $905 
$d7 5 h3 h6 6 h4 h5 

6...e5 1s also possible at once, but the 
activation of the king in the game is more 
convincing. 7 fxe5 @e6! 8 &d4 h5 (not 
8...257 9 hxg5 hxg5! 10 g4! =) 9 He 
Sxe5! 10 &f3 f4! 11 gxf4+ Èf5 —+. 
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7 &c4 &c6 8 a4 2d6 9 Ld3 Sd5 
10 Se3 Vcd 11 &e2 &d4 12 &f2 &d3 
13 $13 &d2 14 ÈM g6 15 $13 Vel! 16 
Sg2 Le2! 0-1 


The next example shows an exception, 
in which one doesn’t realize at first sight 
why the pawn-structure is weakened: 
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1.Maizelis 
Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1954 








7.16 


if White is to move, he can’t change 
the pawn-structure in his favour because 
he lacks a spare tempo: 
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1 $d4 

Both 1 f54- gxf5+ (1...217?! =) 2 gxf5+ 
$6 = and 1 h5 gxh5! 2 gxh5 @f6! = lead 
to a drawn f+h against h-pawn ending, 
which we have examined in Chapter 5. 

Also 1 g5 @d6!: 

a) 2 h5 gxh5 (2...@e6 =) 3 fS h4! 4 
@f4 h3! (for 4...&d5? 5 Dg4! bes 6 f6! 
+—) 5 Pg3 Les 6 f6 De6 7 Pxh3 h6 is a 
draw. 

b) 2f5 gxf5+! 3 &xf5 $e7! = leads to 
nothing. 

1.. Las! 2 &c4 Sc6! 3 Sc3 He?! = 


If it is Black to move, he has to retreat 
by one rank: 

1...Pd6 

1... f6 2 Sd5 &e7 3 Pes &t7 4 Hd 
Si6 5 Sd7 SET 6 g5 +. 

2 &d4! De6 3 Sc5! De7 

3...h5 4 g5 (4 gxh5 gxh5 5 &d4! 4—) 
4.8155 Pas &xf4 6 Seb! &g4 7 Df6 
@xh4 8 Sxg6! +-. 

4 &d5! 2d7 5 &eS $e7 

With the king on e5, the transition into 
an ending with f+h vs h wins: 

6 h5 

6 g5 Sf7 7 &d6! &f8 8 Le6! Ves 9 
16! SF8 10 h5! gxh5 11 West: 

a) 11...2e7 12 f5! h4 (12...8d7 13 
Sid! Sd6 14 &g3! +—) 13 &f4! &d6 14 
Dg4! Pes 15 f6! De6 16 &xh4! h6 17 
&h5! hxg5 18 &g6! +—. 

b) 11...h4 12 &e4! He7 13 13! Seb 
14 Sed! +. 

6..gxh5 7 gxh5! &f7 8 Sd6! +- 
(5.10). 

If in the starting position the black h- 
pawn is at hó, White wins, whoever is to 
move (ECE 1185; also look at, e.g., 
5.08). 


In the study by Maizelis the pawns 
were already far advanced. When they 
are still further back, usually the win 
should be forced: 
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White has already played a4, so the 
endgame c+a vs a-pawn again is a draw. 
White therefore has to negotiate some 
hurdles since the usual procedure 'candi- 
date in front', in order to transform the 
majority into a passed pawn, doesn't win 
here. À pawn in a majority is, according 
to Nimzowitsch, called a candidate if it 
has no counterpart on its file. The rule 
‘candidate in front’ basically means that 
at first the candidate should advance as 
far as possible in order then to be sup- 
ported by its neighbours to create a 
passed pawn. This rule especially serves 
the wish to avoid structures with back- 
ward pawns, but in the present case an 
advance like b4, c4, c5, b5 and c6 only 
leads to a draw because of 5.10. 

1 Sc4 Sd6 2 &b5 Sd5 3 c4+ Hd6 4 
a5 @c7 5 c5 

The game actually continued 5 &c5 
v d7 6 b4 Sc7 7 b5? (7 &b5! &d7 8 c5! 
@c7 9 a6! +-) 7...b6+! (7...&d7? 8 b6 
+—; compare to A4.06 and 6.03) 8 axb6+ 
axb6+! 9 Sd5 dd7! = (4.08). 

5...a6+ 

5... $d7 6 a6 4—. 

6 &c4 Sc6 7 b3! &c7 8 Sd5! &d7 9 
c6+ bxc6+ 10 c5! c7 11 b4! +- 
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In the next example the outcome again 
depends on the right to move: 


Vi 7 
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Minev 
ECE, 1982 


Black is a doubled pawn ahead. Even 
though it can't be used to build a passed 
pawn, it can provide the decisive spare 
tempo! 

1...£13+1? 

Black wins by exchanging the g-pawn 
immediately: 1...2d4 2 £3 (2 @d2 f3 —+) 
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2.204! (2...8c3? 3 g3!! fxg3 4 fxg4! f4 
5 25! g2! 6 &f2! $d37 26 f3 8 27! glW+ 
9 Pxgl! $e2! =) 3 g3 (3 &d2 gxf3 4 
gxf3 Sd4! —+) 3...fxg3! 4 fxg4 14! —+. 

2 gxf3+ gxf3+! 3 2d2 Sf4 4 Vel 

4 £d3 Èg5! 5 ddd &h4 6 Se3 Hed! 
also wins for Black. 

4.884 5 Sf1 &h4 6 Sel Gh3! 7 
Phi Pg4! 8 Sel Sf4! 9 $f Ped! 10 
Yel $d3! 11 &dl f4! -+ 


If White is to move, he blockades the 
doubled pawns and thus takes away the 
important spare tempo: 

1f34! 

1 Sel? £3 2 g3 (2 Sl fxg2+ 3 &xg2 
e&f4 —+) 2.043 3 &dl f4 —+. 

1...2d4 2 2d2! 

2 fxg4? fxg4! 3 $d2 (3 g3 f3+! —+) 
3..De4 4 $e2 g3 —+. 

2... des 

2...23 3 He2 $203 4 Si Hd2 5 gl =. 
The white king remains in the corner 
(6.01D). 

3 &d3 Sf6 4 Hd4 

4 Se? 885 5 Sl! Hh4 6 Hf2! =. 

4.886 5 bes Legs 6 Web! = 
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Solutions to Chapter 7 
Exercises 


A7.01 Instructive example 

White draws easily if he defends the 
key squares c3, d3, e3, e2 and el: 

1 23! 

Since Black had the opposition, the 
white king has to retreat in order to get 
the opposition himself one rank below. 

1...2f4 

1... def5 2 Se3! =. 

2 &d2! &f3 

2... &e4 3 Se2! &d4 4 $d2! =. 

3 &d3! = 


A7.02 F.Teed, 1885 

When it is White to move, Black es- 
capes as in 7.06 by an exchange: 

1 &f6h5! 2 &xg5 hxg4! 3 hxg4 +g7! 
draws. 

If Black is to play, 1...@h8 loses to 2 
$26, so his move is forced: 

1...h5!? 

The exchange of the last but one pawn 
fails though due to a surprising counter- 
blow: 

2 h4!! &h63 &f6! 2h7 4 hxg5! hxg4 

4...h4 5 Sf7! 4—. 

5 Sf7! g3 6 g6+! 4— 

The reader who likes tactics can look 
forward to Chapter 9, which is dedicated 
to this and similar ideas. 


A7.03 C.Barry - D.James, Dublin Z 
1993 

The stalemate idea familiar from Chi- 
gorin-Tarrasch also leads to a draw in this 
position: 

1...g5!? 

1...8e7? 2 $e5! 4—. 

The game actually proceeded 1...h5? 2 
h4 &f7 3 &d6! Sf6 4 Sd7 $17 5 g3! +- 
1-0 (7.03). 

1...&f7 2 Èd6 and now: 
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a) 2...g5? 3 Des! &g6 4 g3 g4 
(4...h5?! 5 &xf5 g4 6 hxg4#!) 5 hxg4! 
fxg4 6 He6! 4—. 

b) 2...&f6! 3 h4 g5! 4 g3 &g6! 5 bes 
g4! = (see 7.08). 

2 g3 g4! 3 h4 &g6! 4 Les Shs! = 


A7.04 V.Kupreichik - V.Smyslov, Mos- 
cow 1976 

You may have asked yourself why this 
exercise is to be found in this chapter. 
The c-pawn is hopeless and Black can 
prevent a penetration on the kingside by 
...e4, So a fixed structure is forced, in 
which the key squares of the e4-pawn 
play the dominant role: 

1 &gl! Sd7 2 Sr! 

2 e4? Hc6! 3 d»f2 Sxc5! 4 He3 Sc4 
—+. 

2...e4 

2...&c6 3 $13! Sxc5 4 Dg4 Sd5 5 
15 e4 6 &xg5 Sc4 7 SES Sd3 8 SF4! 
BWe2 9 &xe4! LF2 10 Df4 Hxg2 11 Des 
t-. 

3 Se2 Sc6 4 &d2! &d5!? 5 De2! 

5 $039? Sxc5! =. 

5...2xc5 6 &c3! 

Now the key squares b4, c4 and d4 
can’t be defended any longer. Therefore 
Smyslov tries a pawn sacrifice: 

6...g4!? 7 hxg4! Dd5 8 g5! De5 9 g6! 
Sf6 10 244 Sxg6 11 &xe4! $g5 12 
S3! SF5 13 e4+! Dg5 14 Le3! 

14 e5? $f5! 15 e6 h3! 16 e7 h2! 17 
es W h1W! =. 

14...Pg4 15 e5! 4— 1-0 


A7.05 P.van der Sterren - Xie Jun, Am- 
sterdam Donner mem 1994 

The white king is too far out of play to 
cause any serious difficulties. 

1...g5 

1...2h5!? 2 h3 g5 (2...h6 —+) 3 fxg5 
dixg5! 4 Sb4 h5! (4...£47 5 h4+! Dg4 6 
gxf4! @xf4 7 Sc3 =) 5 &c3 h4! —+. 

2 &b4 
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2 fxg5+ &xg5! 3 Db4 Legs! 4 &c4 
&h3!5 Sd4 &xh2 6 bes Sxg3 7 &xf5 
h5! —+. 

2...gxf4! 3 gxf4 &h5! 4 Sed Dg4! 5 
@d3 Sf3!? 

5,..¢h3? 6 @d4! =; 5...&xf4 also wins 
(5.09). 

0-1 

Due to 6 &d2 (6 &d4 @xf4!t —+) 
6... 82 7 Se3 dxh2 8 dad 3 9 Les 
dg4 —+. 


A7.06 Esser - Davidson, Amsterdam 
1910 

For a long time this position was sup- 
posed to be won, until Réti realized in 
1926 that White has enough resources to 
draw. 

1...f4!? 

1...g5 2 hxg5! hxg5! 3 &fl! =. 

2 gxf4! 

Now White has timely counterplay. 
Not 2 exf4? e3! 3 fxe3 $xe3! and Black 
wins. 

2.084 3 Lf1! 

The game proceeded instead 3 &e2? 
h5! 4 &f1 (4 f3+ exf3+! 5 &f2 g6! —+) 
4... &xh4! 5 Sg2 &g4! 6 Sh2 $137 Sel 
h4 0-1 (in view of 8 2f1 h3 9 gl h2+ 10 
d&xh2 Sxf2! 11 &h3 Dxe3 —+). 

3...Pxh4 

3...267! 4 Hg2 Sxh4! (4...h5? 5 13+! 
exf3+ 6 Sf2! Sxh4 7 &xf3! g5 8 e4! +) 
5 £3! exf3+! 6 Sxf3! g5 7 e4 Ph3! =. 

4 f3! exf3! 5 e4! Dg4 6 eS! df5 7 
er! = 

If White is to move, he draws much 
more easily by 1 @f1! =. 


A7.07 P.Schlosser - Só.Maus, Budapest 
1990 

Surprisingly this position is a draw 
though the black king has penetrated the 
white pawn-structure. In the game, Phil- 
ipp Schlosser considered his position to 
be lost, and resigned! 


1 Sf! 

1 £4? g4! 2 hxg4 hxg4! 3 £5 f6 4 &f1 
g3 —+. 

1...f5 2 g4!! 

2 12? g4! 3 hxg4 hxg4!? 4 f4 Shi! 
—+; see 7.09. 

2...hxg4 

2...fxg4 3 hxg4! hxg4 4 fxg4! Sg3 5 


3...£4?? 4 h4! +-. 

4 gxf5! &h2! = 

Conclusion: with a pawn distribution 
as above and a white base at g2, the posi- 
tion 1s nearly always drawn, because no 
there is no encirclement possible. Even 
wÈf7,8f4,g4,h4; b$h7,Af6,27,h6 out of 
C.Brumm-M.Ehrke, Germany 1981 is 
still a draw: 1 g5 hxg5 2 hxg5! fxg5! 3 
fxg5! &h8! 4 g6 stalemate. 


A7.08 F.Zepernick - R.Fantino, Ger- 
many U-15 tt 1995 

The base g2 easily holds the draw but 
why not try to win? 

1 &d3! &d1 2 g3! 

The game continued 2 &e4? Se?! 3 
g3 and now: 

a) 3...fxg3? 4 hxg3! Sf2? (4...h5 =) 5 
f4! +— was the game. 

b) 3...g4! 4 fxg4 f3! and Black is win- 
ning. 

2..fxg3 3 hxg3! h5 4 f4 gxf4 

4...h4 5 gxh4 +—. 

5 gxf4! h4 6 &e3! 4— 


À7.09 V.Korchnoi - T.Petrosian, Odessa 
Ct (3) 1974 

White wins in a very straightforward 
way: 
1 &f5! &xh4 2 g6! hxg6+ 3 Dxg6! 
d»g4 4 Sf6 Sf4 5 De6 Led 6 Sd6 Sd 
7 Sc6 Sc3 8 &xb6! $xb3 9 Sb5! 1-0 

Depending on the side to which the 
black king retreats, White captures the 
according pawn. 
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A7.10 S.Kalinichev ~ K.J.Schulz, Cham 
1992 

Also in this game, which was analysed 
by Kalinichev in Informator 56, White 
could have exploited his more active king 
position: 

1 g4!! 

The game continued 1 e7? f5! (one 
should memorize this advance of the f- 
pawn; it often saves the defender with 
such races on one wing) 2 &f7 (2 &e6 
243 3 &xfí5 Pe2! 4 f4 SF2! 5 g4 Hg! 
=) 2...d3 3 @xg7 f4! (3...$e2? 4 f4! 
1—)4 &xh7 (4 &f6 $e2! 5 13 &f2 6 SES 
dxg2! 7 d&xf4 Sxh3! 8 Ses Ye 9 f4 
h6+ =) 4...&e2! 5 g4 @xf2 6 g5 f3 7 g6 
Èg3 8 g7 f29 g8U-- Sxh3! = 15-15. 

1...$d3 2 &e7! f6 

2...£5 3 gxf5! Se4 4 dbf7 dext5 5 
@xe7! +. 

3 Sf7 Se2 4 f4! VF3 5 £5! Dg3 6 
@xg7 +- 


A7.11 E.Gheorghiu — H.Ardiansyah, 
Lucerne OL 1982 

In this position Black only appears to 
be lost: 

1...f5!! 2 gxf5 

2 He7 fxg4! 3 £5! g3 4 f6+! &h7! 5 £7 
22! 6 FBW g1W! =; 2 g5?? hxg5! 3 fxg5 
f4! —+. 

2...8f6! 3 Sd7 Lxf5 4 e7 Sxl 5 
H16 Led! 6 Lg6 Des! 7 &xh6 Dis! 8 
&h7 +17! 9 h6 VFB! 12-12 


A7.12 L.Alburt - G.Kasparov, Daugav- 
pils 1978 

As long as one doesn’t hurry, a win 
analogous to 7.17 is possible: 

1.245 

1...g4? 2 hxg4! fxg4 = (6.02); 1...f4+? 
2 €f2 =. 

2 &d3 $05 

2...£4 3 &e2 Ped! 4 2 £3! —+ (7.17) 
is also possible at once. 

3 c3?! 
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In addition to ...f4 Black now has the 
further option ...g4. 

3 dpe31? &c4 4 De? Dd4 (4...837! 5 
De $c4! —+) 5 &d2 f4 —. 

3...g4 4 &d3 gxh3 

4...f4 5 hxg4 f3! —+. 

5 gxh3 &d5 6 De3 $e5! 7 Sf3 f4! 8 
HO Sed! 9 Le2 (3+! 10 Sl 

Now the triangulation shown in 5.08 
wins: 

10... $f5 11 $g1 Les 0-1 

Because of 12 &f1 $e4! —. 


A7.13 J.Timman 

Also in this position, given by Tim- 
man in Het Groot Analyseboek, White 
has to be precise during the realization of 
the extra pawn: 

1 g4 

a) ISe2+-. 

b) 1 g3? &e4 2 $e2 g4! 3 h4 Dd4 4 
13 gxf3+! 5 &xf3! Des! = (4.08). 

c) L £3? h4! 2 &e2 Des! 3 &e3 SIS! 
4 f4 (this breaking-up, which is analo- 
gous to 7.17 and A7.12, doesn't work 
here because the pawns are too far ad- 
vanced) 4...g4! (4...gxf44-? 5 &f3! d»g56 
De! f3 7 gxf3! +-) 5 hxg4+ &xg4! 6 
Dee! =. 

d) 1 h4?: 

dl) 1...84? 2 £3 g3 3 &e2! &e5 4 &d3! 
(4 Be37! DES 5 f4? Sed! =) 4... dS 5 f4 
+-, 

d2) 1...gxh4! 2 @e2 De4 (2...h3!? 3 
gxh3! ded! 4 f3+ &f4! 5 Sf2 h4! = also 
works) 3 &f1 &f4 4 gl &f5 5 Sh2 
ed! 6 13+ &f47 Èh3 dg5!8 f4+ SES! 
9 Sxh4 Sxf4! =. 

1...hxg4 

1...h4 2 £3 He5 3 Pe3! Hd5 4 f4! 4—. 

2 hxg4! Ged 3 Le2! Hf4 4 £3! Les 5 
Se! +- 

The position can’t be held with Black 
to move either: 1...g4 2 hxg4 hxg4 3 g3 
4— loses, as does 1...h4 2 He2 Ved 3 g3 
hxg3 4 fxg3! 4— (5.15). 
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A7.14 M.Taimanov ~ Zakharov, USSR 
1969 

The doubled pawns demand a lot of 
work but they win! 

1...h5!? 

1..8g6 2 De3 &g7 (2...h5? 3 HEA! 
Si6 4 h4! &e6 5 &g5! &e5! 6 &xh5 f4! 
7 gxf4+ &xf4 8 &h6 Dg4 9 h5 Hh4 10 
2287! Sxh5! 11 &xf7 =) 3 &f4 S66 4 g4 
d g6! (4..fxg4? 5 hxg4! &g6 6 Sf}! 
$25 7 He3! 16 8 Sf3! = (4.14) 5 gxf5+ 
@h5! 6 bes SoS! 7 (6 Sg6 8 h4 h5! —. 

2 h4+ 

2 Se3 f4+! 3 gxf4+ Hh4! 4 df3 
Sxh3! 5 f5 f6 —+. 
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2.6! 3 he3 

Alternatively, 3 &f4 &f6 4 &e3 $e5 
5 &f3 f4 6 g4 hxg4+! 7 &xg4 Sed! 8 h5 
13! 9 23 He3! 10 h6 £2! 11 h7 f1W! 12 
h8W Wel-! and Black wins the white 
queen. 

3...dg7! 4 dof3 F6! 5 dbf4 dog! 6 dot3 
Sf7! 7 Se3 Le7! 8 V3 

8 $d3 Des 9 De2 Des 10 &e3 (10 
Sf3 f4! 11 g4 hxg4+! 12 &xg4 Sed! —+) 
10...£4+! 11 gxf4+ &d5! 12 ded3 £5! 13 
Se3 Sc4! +. 

8...2d6 9 Df4 Le6! 10 Le3 Des! 11 
&f3 f4! 12 g4 hxg4+! 13 Dxg4 Ved! 14 
h5 f3! 15 h6 f2! 0-1 


8 Passed Pawns 


Passed pawns have a special significance 
in pawn endings because usually the king 
himself has to deal with them. The re- 
Strictive effect of a protected passed 
pawn and the deflective effect of an out- 
side passed pawn are already familiar to 
us. Now it's time to enhance our knowl- 
edge by examining further aspects: 


A) Preliminary 
Considerations 


First we now want to examine the fight 
between the king and several passed 
pawns without looking at the attacking 
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The king can easily stop two con- 
nected passed pawns, but he can’t cap- 
ture one without leaving the square of the 
front pawn. Of course he is without a 
chance if Black is able to support his two 
pawns with his king. On the other hand 
though, White will capture both pawns if 


Black has to advance the pawns due to 
zugzwang. 


It’s a similar case when there is one 
file between the pawns: 
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By oscillating between g2 and g3, 
White can easily stop the pawns. But the 
attempt to capture them fails. This is be- 
cause in order to capture the pawn that is 
further back White would have to leave 
the square of the e-pawn. If he tries to at- 
tack the further-advanced pawn from the 
front, then he will immediately get into 
zugzwang after 1 &f1? g3!. If, in the dia- 
gram position, Black is forced to advance 
his pawns, they will again be lost. 


A new situation arises when there are 
two files between the pawns (see follow- 
ing diagram): 

Here the pawns can’t protect each 
other, so with White to move they are lost: 

1 Yg3! e3 2 £3! h4 3 &xe3! h3 4 
Sf3 
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8.01C 


The rule of the common square (draw 
a line from the back pawn to the file of 
the front pawn and complete it to a 
Square) might serve as a reminder here: if 
the common square of two passed pawns 
has reached the 8th (1st) rank, their pro- 
motion can’t be prevented. 

This is exactly the case with Black to 
move. One of the pawns queens: 

1...h4! 

The common square has reached the 
first rank; that’s why the pawns go through 
on their own. 

2 HA h3! 3 $g3 e3! 4 Sxh3 e2! 


If there are three files between the 
pawns, they can again protect each other. 
The position at the top of the next column 
is Critical. 

White shouldn’t try to capture one of 
the pawns but has to keep both options by 
playing 1 &f4! and an oscillation be- 
tween f4, f5 and f6. Black only loses the 
pawns if he has to push them forward: 1 
Sra! (1 Bed? h5! 2 Df4 d5!) 1...d5? 2 
Se5! h5 3 &xd5! h4 4 &e4!. 

If Black has the right to move, one of 
the pawns will queen: 1...d5 2 &f4 h5! 
(the common square of the pawns has 
reached the first rank) 3 &f5 h4 4 &g4 
d4! 5 &xh4 d3!. 
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Pawns that are separated by four or 
more files normally can't be stopped by 
the king alone. However, we still want to 
analyse how he deals with three con- 
nected passed pawns: 
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Averbakh 


Usually three passed pawns are too 
much for the sole king, but if they are not 
too far advanced at least he can create a 
zugzwang position: 

1 Sgl 

1 &f1? h3! and the pawns are unstop- 
pable. 

1...£3 

1...g3 2 $g2! is a reciprocal zugzwang. 
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2 Èf! h3 3 Sg}! 

If now Black has a spare move (e.g. 
with the king) the pawns go through on 
their own; if not, then the pawns are all 
lost: 

3...h2 4 &xh2! f2 5 &g2! g3 6 +f1! 
g2+ 7 &xg2 f1W+ 8 &xfl! 


If it is Black to move, the pawns go 
through, even without any spare moves: 

1...g3! 

Zugzwang! 

2 Hgl h33 Lh1 f3 4 &gl f2- 5 &f1 
h2! 6 &g2 h1W+ 7 &xh1 f1Wi$ 

B Averbakh discusses this issue of 
8.01E far more extensively (442-59). 


B) Battle Between 
Different Passed Pawns 


After these somewhat dry preliminary 
considerations the black king is now 
back. 

It's difficult to formulate any general 
rules for the following, as what counts is 
the exact calculation of variations. 


B1) Several Passed Pawns on 
Both Sides 

If both sides have connected passed 
pawns, the game usually ends in a draw, 
except when they are so far advanced that 
they can be promoted with the help of the 
king (see following diagram): 

If the king blocks two connected 
passed pawns, he can't lose a tempo with- 
out allowing them to advance. Therefore 
White has to act carefully in order to 
block them at the right moment. With 
some elegant king manoeuvres he finally 
succeeds: 

1 Des! 

1 &b5? d5! 2 &c5 d4! 3 &c4 Sg! 4 
Ld3 S7 5 Le4 Les! 6 SIS SET! =. 

1...e4 2 Bcd! 
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8.02 +/ 
N.Kopaev 
Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1947 


28 d4? d5! 3 He3 Pes! 4 Df4 SET! 5 
HgS e3! 6 $h6! e2!7 Sh7! cl W8 gs w+! 
Sxf6 9 Wis #25! 10 Wd8+ =. 

2...d6 3 $c3! &g8 4 Vdd d5 5 &e3! 
Sf7 6 Sf4! Sg8 7 Legs! Gh7 

7.8178 Sh6! e3 9 Ph7! and White 
Wins. 

8 &f5! e3 9 He6! e2 10 SFT! +- 


The following example is very con- 
crete and plays in a beautiful way with 
the theme: check and avoiding check. 
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Shakhmaty v SSSR, 1947 
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Passed Pawns 


Neither king can stop the opponent’s 
pawns. The resulting race ends in White’s 
favour since he queens with check: 

1 f5! 

1 h5? g3 2 Rel d4 3 h6! d3 4 h7 g25 
Sf2 d2 6 h8 W ol W+ 7 Sxel! di W+! 8 
on Wd2+! 9 213 Wd3+ 10 Dg4 Wal+ 
11 885 Wels! 12 &f5 Wb1+! 13 Leb 
Wa2+! = and Black has a perpetual check. 

1 Sel? d4! (1...@c3? 2 h5! d4 3 h6! 
$c2 4 h7 d3 5 h8W d2+ 6 &f2! dıW 7 
Wh7+&c3 8 We4! +) 2 £5 (2 h5 g3 3 h6! 
g2 4 $212! d3! =) 2.. c3 3 f6 d3 4 f7 
$02! 5 18W d2+! 6 &f2d1W! t. 

1...2c5 2 h5! g3 3 &el!! 

3 dpe2? d4! 4 f6 Sd6 5 h6! d3+ 6 
@xd3 22 =. 

3...d4 4 f6! &d6 5 h6! g2 6 Sf2! d3 7 
f7! $e7 8 h7! d2 9 f8W+! 2xf8 10 
h8W+! +- 


For the following examples, our pre- 
liminary considerations again prove to be 


useful: 
© 
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The black king 1s in zugzwang, so 
even his three passed pawns can’t help 
him: 

1 &f4 £6 

1..£5 2 &g3 +-. 
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2 Sg3! f5 3 &g2 

3 &f4? h4! 4 Se5 h3! 5 &d6 h2! 6 
&d7 h1W 7 c7+ a7! —. 

3...h4 4 &h2 f4 

4...83+ 5 &h3! g2 6 &xg2! f4 7 Sf2 
h3 8 &f3 +-; 4...h3 5 &g3! f4 6 &h2! 
f3 7 $g3! 4—. 

5 Sel! 

5 $22? 23! 6 Sf3 h3! —+. 

5...h3 6 &h2! f3 7 Sg3! +- 

All the pawns are lost due to zug- 
zwang. It remains to say that Black’s loss 
was only due to his fatal immobile king 
position. 


The next example, which is of the same 
age, is much more difficult. The large 
number of similar and unclear variations 
caused at least us great difficulties (quote 
by Averbakh: “There are a lot more vari- 
ations but they are all quite simple."). 
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8.05 +/+ 
P.Carrera, 1617; Maizelis, 1956 


Again it is White who wins by getting 
his opponent into zugzwang on both 
wings: 

1 Se2 

1 a4 4— is also possible immediately. 

1...2d7 2 213 &c6 3 a4! 

3 $24? Sb5 =; 3 c4?? Sc5! 4 b3 h5! 
—+, 
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3...h5 4 c4! £5 5 d»g3! 

5 a5? is premature. Black plays 5...h4 
and now: 

a) 6 b4? even loses if Black responds 
correctly: 

al) 6...25? (now White wins!) 7 &f2!! 
(7 b5+? 8678 c5 &b8!9 $g2 f4! 24; 7 
a6? &b6! 8 b5 h3! 9 c5+ a7! 10 Èf2 f4! 
11 &gl £3! -+; 7 &g2? &b7! (reciprocal 
zugzwang with White to move) 8 b5 f4! 
9 c5 Sb8! —+; 7 c5? &b5! 8 Hg? f4! —+) 
7...@c7 8 c5! Sb8 9 &g2 (9 b5? h3! —+; 
9 a6? a7! 10 b5 h3! —+; 9 &f3? g4+ 
—+;9 &g1? f4 —+; 9 Èf1 g4 10 gl! +) 
9...g4 10 b5 f4 (10...h3+ 11 &g3! f4+ 12 
@h2! Sb7 13 b6! 4—) 11 $g1! 4—. 

a2) 6...2b7: 

a21) 7 c5 g5! 8 b5 (8 &f2 h3! 9 Sg3 
g4! 10 b5 f4+ 11 &h2 &b8 —+; 8 $g2 f4! 
—+) 8... b8! 9 a6 $a7! —. 

a22) 7 &f2 f4 —+. 

a23) 7 b5 g5! 8 &g2 14! —+. 

b) 6 &g2 f4 7 dgl! Les 8 Sg?! 
Sch! =. 

c) 6 Sf4 Sb7 (6... eS =) 7 c5! Sb8! 
8 213! (8 b3? g6! —+) 8...$b7! = (8...g5? 
9 dpg2 f4 10 vgl h3 11 &h2! g4 12 b3! 
$b7 13 b4! +—). As before, neither side 
is allowed to move the knight's pawn be- 
cause the flexibility of the double step 
would be lost. 

5...@b6 6 b4! g5 7 a5+ @a6 8 c5 h4+ 

8.8659 dpg2 +. 

9 Sg2 &bs5 

9...g4 10 c6 f4 11 b5-- a7 12 b6+ and 
Wins. 

10 &h3 f4 11 &g4 &c6 12 a6! $c7 13 
b5! 4— 


B2) Protected Passed Pawn vs 
Two Passed Pawns 

The assessment of such examples mainly 
depends on the place of the square of the 
protected passed pawn. If the protected 
passed pawn is already far advanced or 
the square is far away from the attacker's 
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passed pawns, then the position is usu- 
ally drawn. Otherwise there are good 


winning chances: 
mm n YM 
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8.06 +/- 
J.Kling and B.Horwitz, 1851 








Though the d4-pawn limits the radius 
of the white king it can’t prevent him 
from leading his connected passed pawns 
to their target: 

1 De4 &g4 2 h4 &h5 3 &f4 Dh6 4 g4 
Lg6 5 h5+ &h6 6 &e4 

Notice that White can move freely 
within the square while Black is stuck at 
h6 and g5. 

6.885 7 Hf3 Gh6 8 Lf4 d»h7 9 g5 
v&g7 10 g6 

10 h6+? &g6 11 &g4 &h7! = 

10..&h6 

10...@f8 11 h6 Sg8 12 Sf5 d3 13 Df6 
+. 

11 &g4 &g7 12 Èg5! 

In order to make any progress White 
has to leave the square. 

12...d3 13 h6+! &g8 14 &»f6! 

14 g7? $f7! —+. 

14...d2 15 h7+! &h8 16 &f7 d1W 17 
g7+! &xh7 18 g8W+! Sh6 19 Wg6t 

B If in the starting position the d4- 
pawn were at b4 or if one moves the posi- 
tion to the left it would be a draw, as the 
reader can verify by himself. 


Passed Pawns 


If there are still more pawns on the 
board there are also more possibilities. 
Alekhine had no great problems winning 
the following position: 
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8.07 I+ 
P Keres - A.Alekhine 
Dresden 1936 











Due to the passed d-pawn being pro- 
tected in an unusual way, there are even 
two basically very different ways to win. 
Alekhine won the game after a transition 
into a winning queen ending by pushing 
through the g-pawn with the help of the 
king. Grigoriev later showed that he also 
had the option of attacking the base of the 
d5-pawn by playing ...a6 and ...b5. 

1... $16 2 Ge3 &f5 3 HN e4 4 Se2 g3 
5 De3 Dg4 

5...8e5 6 Se2 Dd6 7 He3 c7 8 De 
Sb7 9 Se3 a5 10 bxa6+ &xa6! 11 &e2 
Sb7 12 Se3 $c7 13 $e2 &d6 14 $e3 
b5 15 cxb5 &xd5 and Black wins (Gri- 
goriev). 

6 d6 g2! 7 &f2 Lh3! 8 d7 e3+ 

8..2h2?! 9 d8W giW+! 10 De 
We2+ —. 

9 213 g1W! 10 d8W Wf2+ 11 ed e2! 
12 Wd7+ Sg2 13 Wg4+ +f1 0-1 


It’s time to give an example in which 
the protected passed pawn draws: 
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A.V. Ivanov - T.Mirabile 
New York Open 1994 


8.08 


The best that White can get is an equal 
queen ending. To make any progress at 
all, he must first create passed pawns on 
the queenside: 

1 &e2 Seb 2 Sd3 

The creation of a second isolated 
passed pawn doesn’t help either: 2 a4 
bxa4! 3 bxa4! $d7 4 a5 &c6 5 a6! c7 6 
@d3 Sc6 7 &c4 Sc7 8 Hb5?! d3! 9 c6! 
d2! 1027! dIW! 11 a8 W! Wd3+ 12 Se! 
Wd4 13 &b5 Wd34 =. 

2...&d7 3 b4 &c64 Hc2 h5 5 h4 &b7 
6 2b3 Dc6 7 a4 bxa4+! 8 yad! 

Now the connected passed pawns are . 
on the board but they are not sufficient 
for a win. 

8..2b7 9 b5 $b8 10 b6 +b7! 11 
&b4 &c6 12 dc4 &b7! 

Now White has to leave the square of 
the d-pawn to make any progress. In a 
practical game one should of course 
make sure that one doesn't lose because 
from this moment on everything is quite 
forced. 

13 &b5!? d3 14 c6+! Sb8 15 Las! 

15 b7? a7! —+ (15...42?? 16 Sb6! 
d1W 17 c7#!). 

15...d2! 16 c7+! &c8! 17 &a7 d1W! 
18 b7+! &xc7! 19 b8W+! &d7?! 
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Easier was 19...2c6 20 Wb6+ (20 
Wc8-- Sb5! 21 We8+ dc4 22 Wxe5 Wd4+ 
=) 20...8d7 21 Sb7 Wd4 (21...Wd6?? 22 
Wxd6+! Dxd6 23 &b6! +-) 22 Wc6+ 
@e7 = and White can't make any prog- 
ress. 

20 Wxe5 &c6 21 Wc3+ &b5 22 e5 

22 Wb2+ Sc4 23 Wa2+ &c5 24 Wa5+ 
d c625 Wb6+ £d7 26 &b7 Wad is also a 
draw. 

22...Wd7+ 23 Sb8 Wd8+ 24 &b7 
Wb64 25 Sc8 

Now the transition back into a pawn 
ending secures the draw at once. 

25... Wc641? 26 Wxc6+! @xc6! 15-15 


B3) Protected Passed Pawn vs 
One Passed Pawn 

In the fight versus a single passed pawn, 
the protected passed pawn nearly always 
has the advantage. But with reduced ma- 
terial this advantage is only sufficient for 
a win if its square doesn't allow the oppo- 
nent's king to defend its own pawn: 
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8.09 =/= 
K.Bjerring — S.Conquest 
Copenhagen 1990 








This position is a typical example of a 
draw: 
124266 293 Les 3 Vb3! $d4!? 4 
a5! 
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Not 4 &b47 @xe5! 5 &c5 d4! 6 &c4 
Le4! 7 a5 d3! 8 a6 d2! 9 a7 d1W! 10 
a8 -- Wd5+! —4, 

15-15 

In view of 4... c5! 5 &a4! $c6 6 
Lb4! &b7 7 &b5 d»a7 8 a6. 


On the other hand, the strength of a 
protected passed pawn shouldn't be un- 


derestimated: 
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M.Zinar, 1984 





In this case the critical square e5 of the 
b5-pawn is not in the square of the a5- 
pawn, so that if Black is to move, he loses 
at once. Thus it is necessary for White to 
shift the right to move to Black. This can 
be managed by the following fine ma- 
noeuvres: 

1 &f2 

1 $14? Sd4! 2 a6 e3! 3 SF3 Dd3! 4 
a7 e2! 5 a8W e1W! 6 Wd5+ dc3 7 Wxb5 

1... Sc6 2 &g2 Sd6 3 $h3 

3 $237! Sd5 doesn't help White. 

3.206 4 $g4 Dd5 5 Sg3! Vc6 6 
Bia! Has 7 De! 4— 

The position with white pawns at a4 
and b5 and black pawns at a5 and e4 
would be a draw: 1 &f4 Gd4! 2 b6 e3! 3 
Sf3 Sd3! =. 


Passed Pawns 
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8.11 +/— 
N.Grigoriev 
Shakhmaty, 1922 
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Here again the protected passed pawn 
is enough for a win because the black 
king is too restricted in his freedom to 
manoeuvre. But the position would be 
drawn if one moved it below or to the left 
edge of the board, and White to move 
wouldn’t be able to win if one moved it 
one file to the right. Obviously Black to 
move loses immediately. Against the 
king at f4 Black thus has to move to f6, 
and if the king is at h4 he has to move to 
g6. It follows that &g3 must be answered 
by ...4g7. There is no square that corre- 
sponds with g2, so Black can’t keep the 
corresponding squares (see Chapter 12). 

1 &g3 Yg7 2 Ge2 S16 

2.086 3 &f3 £6 (3... Dg? 4 Sg}! 
+—) 4 Sf4! +—. 

3 &h3 &g7 4 Sg3! G6 

4..&g6 5 &h4! Sf6 6 &h5! and 
White wins. 

5 Sf4! 

Now we have the starting position 
with Black to move and it is over: 

5.886 6 e7! 217 7 Sxf5! Sxe7 8 
dgó!4— 


If there are still more pawns on the 
board, the protected passed pawn becomes 
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stronger, because the critical squares are 
usually also key squares (see Chapter 7). 
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8.12 +/- 
R.Fine 


Basic Chess Endings, 1941 


This position, which was proposed by 
Fine in order to demonstrate the superi- 
ority of a protected passed pawn, is very 
much deeper than one would think at first 
sight. In fact White can win but this is not 
at all easy to manage: 

1 $d4 

For 1 &b4 &b6 2 ad a5 3 h5! gxh5 4 
e6! &c6 5 dxa5! Sd6 6 Sb6 &xe6 7 
$c6 +- see the main line. 

1... c7 

1...h5 2 Sc4 &c7 3 &b5 Lb7 4 Has 
a6 5 e6! &c6 6 &xa6! &d6 7 Sb6 &xe6 
8 Sc6! +- (7.03). 

2 Sc5 Sd7 3 Sd5 a6 4 &c5 àc75 
Sc4 Sc8 6 Sb4 &b8 7 Las $Hb7 8 h5! 
gxh5 9 e6! 

A typical procedure: at the right time 
the protected passed pawn is exchanged 
for the outside passed pawn in order to 
penetrate with the king. 

9...2c6 10 $xa6! &d6 11 &b6 Sxe6 
12 &c6 Sf6 

12... $f7 13 @d7 Sf8 14 &d6! (14 
De6? Se8! 15 &xf5 h4! 16 gxh4 &e7! = 
(5.10, 12.07)) 14...27 15 Se7! $g6 16 
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De6! h6 17 Pes! &g7 18 &xf5! SF7 19 
Des +. 

13 &d6! h6 14 &d5! &f7 15 De! 
Hg6 16 Se6! 2g7 17 &xf5! +17 18 
Les Le7 19 £5 &f7 20 £6! Des 21 VF4 
(see 7.08) 21... 2f8 22 De4 Des 23 Le5! 
Lf8 24 De6! Leg 25 (7+! SS 26 LS! 
h4 27 gxh4! h5 28 $e6 4— 

Bl Averbakh presents the rich story of 
8.12 in more detail. 


B4) Outside Passed Pawn 

If both sides have a passed pawn, the one 
with the passed pawn that is further away 
from the other pawns usually has the ad- 
vantage. The following instructive exam- 
ple is typical: 





| ZU = 
8.13 +/- 
M.Euwe 


Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1940 


White wins due to the outside passed 
pawn but he has to be precise: 

1 h4 &f5 

1...£5 2 &f3 +—; 1..16 2 &f3 $f5 3 
Lg3 dpe4 4 h5! PES 5 &h4 Leb 6 h6 
$217 7 Sh5! +. 

2 Sf3! Des 3 Hg4! Led 4 h5 f5+ 5 
Ph3t! 

Only this beautiful move, suggested 
by Euwe in Das Endspiel, leads to a win. 
Black’s counterplay in a queen ending 
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should be sufficient for a draw: 5 @g5? 
f4! 6 h6! £3! 7 h7! f2! 8 h8W! f1W! 9 
We8+ 2d4 10 Wd8+ &e4 (10...3e57? 
11 Wd5#!) 11 Wd5+ Se3 12 We64- &d4! 
13 Wxb6 Wis! 14 Wc7 (14 Wi6+?? 
Wxf6+! 15 Sxf6 Sc3! 16 e5 Sxb3! 17 
245 Sb4! —+) 14...he4 =; 5 &h4? f4! 6 
h6! £3! 7 &g3 $e3! 8 h7! f2! 9 h8W! £1W'! 
10 Wh6+! $e4 11 We6+ &d4! 12 Wxb6 
Wd3+ 13 &g4 We4+ 14 Sg5 WeS+ 15 
$26 We8+! 16 Sf6 Wf8--! 17 Se5 We7+ 
=; 5 $23? $e3! 6 h6 f4+! 7 Hed £3! 8 
h7! £2! 9 n8SW! f1W! 10 Wh6+ d&d4 11 
Wxb6 We2+! = leads to perpetual check, 
analogous to 5 @h4. 

5... e5 6 Dg3 Leb 7 SF4 Sf6 8 h6! 
+g6 9 h7 &xh7 10 &xf5! 4— 


Of course, an outside passed pawn can 
be outweighed by other factors: 
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Though Black has the outside passed 
pawns on the a-file and he can undermine 
the c5-pawn by ...e6-e5 White can still 
keep the balance due to his more active 
king: 

1... 218! 2 &c4 a6 

2... e7 3 Sb5! &d7 4 Sxa5 Sc6 5 
Bab! eS (5...f6 6 &xa7! eS 7 dxe5! fxe5! 


Passed Pawns 


8 &b8! =) 6 dxe5! &xc5 7 Sxa7! Dd4 8 
Sb6 Sxe5 9 Bc5 h5 10 Sc4 h4 11 $d3 
Sf4 12 Se2! = (see 7.05 and A7.07). 

3 Sb3 Lhe7 4 Lad Yd7 5 Sxad Gch 
6 Dxa6 e5 7 dxe5 

7 $5 exd4 8 &b4! &d59 c6 Sxc6 10 
Sc4! =, 

7..h5 8 La7 &xc5 9 &b7 245 10 
&c7 Yxes 11 &d7 £5 12 &e7 h4 13 h3 

13 g3 hxg3 (13...h3 14 @f7! £4 15 g4! 
Sd4 16 $16 Se3 17 Sxg5! Dxf3! 18 
Sh4 =) 14 hxg3! f4 15 g4! Dd4 16 &f6! 
be3 17 doxg5! doxf3! 18 $h5! =. 

13...Df4 14 £6 g4 15 fxg4 fxg4! 16 
hxg4! &xg4! 17 &g6! 15-15 


C) Passed Pawn vs 
Candidate 


Here the ideas basically can be compared 
to the ones we have just dealt with, but 
the majority allows new options for the 
defence, e.g. the exchange of all pawns. 
Normally though these resources are not 
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8.15 +/ 
R.Fischer — B.Larsen 
Denver Ct (5) 1971 
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The black king himself has to deal 
with the outside passed pawn and is 
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therefore deflected from the defence of 
his own kingside pawns. White only has 
to avoid Black using his majority to ex- 
change all the pawns: 

1 $d4 &d6 2 a5 f6 3 a6 ©c6 4 a7 

4 h4 Sb6 5 Sd5! $xa6 6 Seb! g57 
dPxf6! gxh4 8 gxh4! &b6 9 Dg5 $c6 10 
@xh5! $d7 11 *g6 $e7 12 Hg7! +-. 

4..%b7 5 &d5 h4!? 6 e6 

Or 6 gxh4 &xa7 7 $e6! £5 8 h5! f4 
(8...gxh5 9 Sxf5! Sb6 10 Sg5! dc6 11 
@xh5! &d7 12 &g6 De 13 $7! +) 9 
hxg6!f3 1097! f2 11 g8W! f1W 12 WE7+! 
winning. 

1-0 

In view of 6...£5 7 &f6 hxg3 8 hxg3 
and wins. 


What kind of traps lurk in such posi- 


tions is shown in the following grand- 
master game: 
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8.16 =/= 
M.Gurevich — M.Krasenkow 
Jakarta 1996 





Black can hold the position if he acts 
very precisely. Usually it proves to be a 
good idea to push forward the a-pawn in 
order to gain space on the queenside and 
to bring about pawn exchanges. It also 
has to be noticed that all White’s pawns 
still have the option of a double step. This 
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is important when zugzwang plays a role 
and it also causes Black to be careful 
with his b-pawn. 

1 $13 &f6 2 Led 

2 @f4 25193 a4 (3 b3 b5 4 &e4 De6! 5 
bd4 &d6! 6 a4 c5+ 7 &c3 bxa4! 8 bxa4! 
$d5 =) 3...b5 4 b3 bxa4 5 bxa4! c5 6 &e4 
Se! 7 f3 Hd6! =. 

2...&e6 3 214 DE6 

3...45!? (Krasenkow in CBM 57) 4 
$g5 a4! 5 f4 a3 6 bxa3 = (6 b3?! c5 7 
S26 Se7! 8 Se7 Seb! 9 $g6! =). 

4 Des Le6 5 £3 d»f6?! 

5...a5 =. 

6 &f4 

Krasenkow's suggestion 6 @d4!? (D) 
is an interesting alternative. 


aie J ane 
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Then Black is once again on the brink 
of disaster but he can just manage to sur- 
vive: 

a) 6.157 7 dc5!: 

al) 7...&e6 8 f4! &d7 9 f5! $e7 10 
a4! (10 £6+? d&d7! 11 £7 b6+! 12 Hdd! 
d e7! 13 Des! Sxf7 14 $d6! c5! =) 
10...8d7 11 as! Sc7 12 &d4! &d6 13 
$e4! c5 14 SF4! b5 15 axb6! (15 &g5? 
DET! 16 Hg6 df8! 17 &f6 c4 18 De! 
a6 =) 15...axb6 16 &g5! De7 17 $g6! 
Sf8 18 &f6! +. 

a2) 7..f4: 

a21) 8a4? dxf3! 9 $2d6 (9 a5 De4 10 
dd6 d d4 11 c7 b6! 12 a6 Èd5 13 &b7 





_ 
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$d6! 14 Sxa7 &c7! =) 9... He4! 10 Hc7 
b5! 11 a5 b4 =. 

a22) 8 &d6! Sxf3 9 c7! +—. 

b) 6...b6? 7 Bed! +. 

C) 6...8e6! 7 &c5 (7 f4 &f5! 8 Bcd 
Sxf4! 9 Sd6 Sed 10 $c7 Sd3 11 d xb7 
c5 =) and now: 

cl) 7...@e5? 8 a4! De6 9 f4! Sd7 10 
f5! b6+ 11 &d4! &d6 12 &e4! c5 (12...a5 
13 $d4! 4—) 13 &f4! a6 14 885! d2e7 15 
boo! Sf8 16 Sf6! +-. 

c2) 7.847! 8 f4 b6+! 9 Sd4 dd6! 
(9...@e6? 10 He4! +—) and then: 

c21) 10 de3 E45 11 $f3 c5! 12 $g4 
b5 13 f5 c4 =. 

c22) 10 f5 c5! 11 $e4 b5! 12 a3 b4 
= (12...45? 13 f6! +—). 

c23) 10 @e4 &e6! 11 £5+ SG! 12 $f4 
a5! 13 &e4 a4! 14 a3 c5! 15 &d5 Sxf5! 
16 c6 De4 17 &xb6 Sd5 18 &b5 &d4! 
19 &xa4 &c4! 20 b4 &d5! 21 b5 c4! 22 
&b4 Ld4! 23 b6 c3! 24 b7 c2! 25 b8W 
c1W! =. 

6...b6? (D) 

Under pressure, Krasenkow makes a 
serious mistake. Correct is 6...a5 7 @e4: 

a) 7...@e6 8 a4 b5! = (8... bf6? 9 f4 
Seb 10 f5-- &f6 11 Sd4! &xf5 12 d c5! 
Des 13 Sb6! &d6 14 Sxb7! winning 
(7.08A)). 

b) 7...a4 =. 





7 $ed! Se6 


Passed Pawns 


7...a5 8 a4! @e6 9 14! +—. 

8 f4! as 

8...a6 9 £5+ Sf6 10a3! (10 S475 11 
$e4 b5 =) 10...a5 11 a4! 4—; 8...c5 9 f54- 
&f6 10 a3! c4 (10...b5 11 $d5! b4 12 a4! 
+-) 11 a4 a6 12 &d5! &xf5 13 $c6! +- 
(Ftaénik in CBM 56). 

9 f5+ 

9 a4 b5 (9...&f6 10 £5! +-) 10 axb5 
cxb5 11 f5+! (11 &d4? Sd6! 12 f5 a4! 13 
@c3 $c5! 14 f6 b4+! =) 11...2d6 12 f6! 
a4 (12...&e6 13 $d4! +—) 13 &f5! b4 14 
Sg! +. 

9.846 

9...&f6 10 a4! (D) is reciprocal zug- 
zwang since Black has created a barrier 
that doesn't allow the white king to pene- 
trate but he has no moves left. 








‘a mm 


Since the white pieces have also taken 
ideal positions (b2-b3 would make the 
exchange of the queenside easier), White 
to move couldn't win. One should re- 
mind oneself of this position during the 
analysis. 10...b5 (10...@f£7 11 Se5! Ye7 
12 f6-! &d7 13 &f5 Les 14 &e6 4—) 11 
axb5! cxb5 12 $d4 &xf5 13 dc5! and 
White wins. 

10 +14? 

Gurevich returns the favour. Instead 
10 a4! b5 11 axb5 cxb5 12 f6! a4 13 &f5! 
b4 14 &g6! +— would have won. 

10...a4 11 &g5 a3 12 bxa3 
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12 b3 doesn't win either, as Hecht 
proved in CBM 56: 12...e7! 13 $g6 
Srg! 14 Sf6 c5! 15 Le5 b5! 16 $d5 c4! 
17 bxc4! b4!? 18 c5! b3! 19 c6! bxa2 20 
c7! alW 21 c8W--! =. 

12...%e7! 13 Sg6 Sfs! 14 &f6 c5 15 
Les &f7 

15...b5 16 a4 bxa4! =. 

16 a4 &e7!? 17 a5 bxaS! 18 a4 217 
19 Sd5 &f6! 20 SxcS &xf5! 21 Lbs 
De6! 22 &xa5 EdT! 23 Sb Beh! 2-42 


If the defender has a backward pawn, 
it can easily prove his undoing because it 
has to move when the attacking pawn 
reaches the 7th rank supported by its king. 
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8.16A =/+ 
A.Aleksandrov — M.Krasenkow 
New York 1997 





1...h3! 

Not 1...8f4? 2 b4! axb4! 3 a5! =. 

0-1 

Without the troublesome b2-pawn, 
White could have drawn by 2 &g1!. As it 
is, it loses as follows: 2 &g1 &g3! 3 &hl 
h2! 4 b3 &h3! (this zugzwang idea should 
be memorized well) 5 b4 axb4! 6 a5 b3 7 
a6 b2 8 a7 bIW#. 


Concerning the material distribution, 
our final example doesn't quite belong in 
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this context, but here again the accurate 
use of the pawn majority is decisive: 
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8.17 +/ 
Ye Rongguang — Xie Jun 
Kuala Lumpur 1994 




















The doubled pawns make the creation 
of two connected passed pawns more dif- 
ficult. White can only win by allowing 
the b-pawn to promote: 


i g4 7—. 

1...2c5 

1...h5!? 2 $c4 b5+ 3 Sd4 Dd6 4 e4 
$c6 5 £3 Sb6 6 e5 Sc6 7 f4 $b6 8 Hd5 
+. 

2 e4 

2 g4!? Sd5 (2...h5 3 gxh5 gxh5 4 f4 
4—; 2...g5 3 £4 gxf4 4 exf4! &d5 5 $b4 
Sed 6 g3 4—) 3 Db4 $c6 4 f4 and White 
wins. 

2..h5!? 3 &c3 b5 4 f3 (D) 

The game continued instead 4 f4? 
Dc6! (4...2d6? 5 Dd4! &c6 6 e5! 4—; 
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4...b44-? 5 $d3! &b5 6 $d4! Da4 7 £5 
gxf5 8 exf5! b3 9 $c3! $a3 10 £6! b2 11 
f7! DIW 12 £8W+! +—) 5 Sd4 a6! 6 
e5+ Dc6! 7 $e3 Sd5 8 Sd3 b4 9 Hd2 
Sc6 10 De? $c5 11 $e3 $d5 12 &d3 
Ses! 13 Sc2 Sc6 14 Sb3 &b5 15 $b2 
Db6 16 Sb3 $b5 17 g4 (17 e6 Hc! 18 
Dxb4 Sd6! 19 Sc4 Dxe6! 20 Dd4 SES 
21 De3 $g4 22 SF2 h4 23 gxh4 &xf4! 
24 g3+ $24! 25 $g2 g5! =) 17...hxg4! 
18 g3 Sc5! 19 has $d5 (19... c4 20 e6 
b3! 21 e7 b2! 22 e8W b1W! 23 Wcs+ 
dd4 24 Wxg4 De3 =) 20 Sxb4 g5! 
1/2-1/2, in view of 21 fxg5 (21 c3? gxf4! 
22 gxf4 g3! —+) 21...&xe5! 22 &c5 SF5 


23 &d5 &xg5 =. 
a” 


P 


Am 
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4...b4+ 


4...g5 5 f4 h4 6 fxg5 +—. 

5 &d3 &b5 6 &d4! Yad 7 es! b3 

7...&b5 8 #d5 4—. 

8 e6! b2 9 e7! b1W 10 e8W+! 23 11 
Wa8+ Sb2 12 Wb7+ Sc1 13 Wxb1+! 
+- 

(Hecht in CBM 41) 
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Solutions to Chapter 8 
Exercises 


A8.01 L.Ponce Sala, 1956 

This exercise shows again how to pro- 
ceed with the creation of a passed pawn: 
first the candidate should advance, then a 
passed pawn is created, which goes 
through. But this situation is not typical, 
in view of the unusual positions of the 
kings (but then it is a study). 

1 a3! 

1 b3?? b4! —+; 1 c3? &d2! =; 1 c4? 
bxc4! 2 a4 &d2 3 a5 &c2 4 a6 &xb2! 5 
a7 c3! 6 a8W c2! = (3.08). 

1...8d2 2 b3! &xc2 

2... pc3 3 d g7 +. 

3 a4! b4 4 a5! &xb3 5 a6! be2 6 a7! 
b3 7 a8W! +- 


A8.02 Behting, Rigaer Tageblatt, 1894 

It is Black's undoing that he is not able 
to lose a tempo: 

1883! 

1 Se4? c5! 2 &d3 Des! 3 &c4 8174 
Sxc5?? d3! —+. 

1...c6 2 &f4! c5 3 Ved! Se8 4 Sd5 
&d7 5 &c4! &e8 6 Sxc5! d3 7 Sd! d2 
8 >e6! d1W 9 (74H 


A8.03 M.Taimanov - M.Botvinnik, 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1952 

The three far-advanced black pawns 
win the race as expected: 

1...d4! 2 e6 

2 $b2 d3! 3 $c1 b3! —+. 

2.887314 S16 4 f5 d3 5 2b1h50-1 

In view of 6 $b2 $e7 7 &cl b3! 8 
axb3 (8 a4 c3 9 aS b2+ 10 &bl d2 11 
Sc2 b1W+ —+) 8...cxb3! 9 Sb2 d2! and 
Black wins. 


A8.04 N.de Firmian - Zso.Polgar, Ber- 
muda 1995 
Passed pawns have to run! 
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1 b4 f5 2 c5» &d5 3 b6 Vc 4 b5+ 
@b7 5 &d3 g5 6 Se3 

Now Black is in zugzwang and must 
either allow the advance of the white 
pawns or weaken her own pawns. 

6...24 

6..8c8 7 c6 Sb8 8 b7 g4 9 fxg4 fxg4 
10 b6 g3 11 &f3 e4+ 12 &xg3 e3 13 SF3 
e2 14 c7+! &xb7 15 &xe2 and White 
wins. 

7 fxg4 fxg4 8 Sed 2b8 9 c6 Sc 10 
b7- Sc7 11 b6+ ©b8 12 Le3 +— 

White only has to be careful not to 
stalemate Black. 

1-0 


A8.05 V.Savon - I.Novikov, Belgorod 
1991 

The only thing Black has to worry 
about is to open up a way for the king to 
the passed pawns on the queenside: 

1...b4 2 &b1 b3 3 axb3 cxb3! 4 &c1 
$e7 5 &bl 

5 {6+ gxf6 6 exf6+ De6 7 &b1 &f58 
&cl a2 9 Sb2 Hed 10 g6 &d3! 11 gxf7 
al W+! 12 &xal &c2! —+. 

5...26 6 £6+ Le6 7 Scl a2 8 Sb2 &f5 
9 $al Ved 0-1 

Savon resigned because of 10 #b2 
843 11 e6 alW+ 12 Sxal &c2! and 
Black wins. 


A8.06 A.Khalifman - V.Belikov, Rus- 
sian Cht (Podolsk) 1992 

1 hé! 

The connected passed pawns will now 
decide the day in favour of White: 

1...gxh6 2 &f3 h5 

2.0873 &g4 Sf6 4 Sh5 He? 5 f6+ 
d xf6 6 Pxh6! 4—. 

3 &g3 c5 

3..g7 4 &h3 &h6 5 &h4 c5 6 &h3 
2877883 Df6 8 Sh4 e4 9 Hg! win- 
ning for White. 

4 &h4 e4 5 Sg3! +- 1-0 

The black passed pawns fall. 


Passed Pawns 


A8.07 M.Rauch 

If you have noticed that if Black is to 
move, he gets in zugzwang after 1...@d5 
2 De3, the exercise wasn't difficult any 
more. A triangulation in order to lose a 
tempo solves the problem: 

1 $11! Sd3 2 Sg2 

2 bel? Se3 3 &f1! &xf3! = 

2...€d4 3 dgl &d3 

3..De3 4 b4! @d4 5 f4! +-. 

4 &f1! &d4 5 de2! Sd5 6 &e3! Vcb 
7 14! &d5 8 b4 Vcd 9 f5! +— 

The pawns can't be stopped (8.01D). 


A8.08 Y. Nikolaevsky - M.Taimanov, 
USSR Ch (Tbilisi) 1966/7 

With the knowledge of Chapter 6 you 
could work out that White can't win be- 
cause Black has the familiar stalemate 
refuge at a5. 

1 Sf2 

1882 Pes 2 Se3 Df5! (after 2...n4+? 
3 &h3 +— Black is in zugzwang and thus 
either has to leave the square of the d- 
pawn, give up the h-pawn or brick in his 
own stalemate refuge by playing 3...a5) 3 
Sf3 Des =, 

1... 26 2 &g3 Sg5 3 Gh3 SF5 4 Sh4 
Sg6! 5 d6 

Otherwise White can’t make progress. 

5...2f6 6 &xh5 De6 7 &g5 Hxd6 8 
&f5 Sc6 9 Les Lb6 10 $d5 (D) 


Vi, Wi, P- 
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10...8a5! 11 &xc5 12-1% 
Stalemate. 


A8.09 Em.Lasker, 1921 

Though White has an extra pawn, he 
has to be careful to avoid the position be- 
coming completely closed. Thus he first 
has to sacrifice his a-pawn to get a pro- 
tected passed pawn at c5 by playing b5. 
Its exchange for the black a-pawn will al- 
low the white king to penetrate success- 
fully. 

1 &b3! 

After 1 b5+? cxb5+! (1...$b7? 2 bxc6+ 
Dxc6 3 a6! +-) 2 Sb4! Sb7 3 Dxb5 
a6+! 4 $b4 $c6 = White can’t make any 
progress (compare to 6.09 and 6.10). 

1..2b5 2 a6! &xa6 3 ad! &b7 4 
b5! a6 

4...cxb5+ 5 &xb5! $c7 6 Hab! Sb8 7 
c6 Da8 8 &b5 Sb8 9 Sc5 Sc7 10 Sxd5! 
+-, 

5 bxc6+! @xc6 6 Las Lb7 7 c6+! 
$c7 8 &xa6! &xc6 9 has! +- 

White has captured a key square of the 
d5-pawn. 


A8.10 Kushnir ~ Sulim, USSR 1976 

An outside passed pawn or a candi- 
date doesn’t have to be advantageous 
(though most of the time this is of course 
the case). This example, which ts given by 
Lothar Nicolaiczuk in his book, is thought 
to be a warning. White even loses be- 
cause Black can just go through with his 
central passed pawn: 

1...f4+!! 

1...@c5? 2 g4 fxg4 3 hxg4 hxg4! 4 
&xe4 =. 

2 &xf4 

2 Èd2 h4 3 &c3 $c5 4 as Sb5 5 eds 
e3! 6 &d3 &xa5 7 g4 (7 &e2 &b4 8 g3 
hxg3! 9 &f3 &c3 —+) 7...hxg3! —. 

2... erd4! 3 a5 e3! 4 a6 

4 213 $d3! 5 a6 e2! 6 a7 e1W! 7 asW 
We3#!. 
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4...e2! 5 a7 el W! 6 asW We5+! 7 2£3 
We3#! 
E Compare with the following: 
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A8.10A f= 
M.Andres — J. Vilela 
Havana 1992 





1...g4! 2 hxg4 h4!! 3 g5! e3 4 @d3 
h3! 5 gxh3! &f3! 6 g6! e2! 7 g7! el Y! 8 
g8W! We3+ 9 Sc2 Wi2+! 10 &c3 

10 &b3 Wb6+! = (10... We3+? 11 a4! 
Wa7+ 12 Sb5! +—). 

10...We3+! 11 &b2 Wf2+ 12 La3 
Wa7+! 13 &b3 Wb6+! Y2-Ya 

The white king cannot escape from 
the checks (Andres in Inf 56, Ending 2). 


A8.11 R.Réti, Berliner Tageblatt, 1923 

If you noticed that the position w#g6; 
b@e7 is one of reciprocal zugzwang, 
then the solution became obvious: 

1885! 

1886? Se7! 2 DES Sf7! 3 Ses Df6 
4 Sd5 Se5! (4..e7? 5 Sc6 Heb 6 
db5 d5 7 $xa5! d4 8 Sb4! $e5 9 &b3! 
Sed 10 Sc2! Le3 11 &dl! 4—) 5 Dxd6 
dxg4! =. 

1...8e7 

1... $17 2 S£5! Be7 (2...d5 3 &e5! 
4—) 3 &g6! +-. 

2 &g6! ds 3 &f5! Sd6 4 g5! d4 5 
wed! Seb 6 Sxd4! +- 
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A8.12 A.Nimzowitsch — S.Tarrasch, 
San Sebastian 1911 

This exercise again shows that con- 
nected pawns only obtain their strength 
by protecting each other: 

1...a5! 2 Ped £5+! 

Not 2...a4? 3 &d4 £5 4 g3! and White 
draws. 

0-1 

Nimzowitsch resigned because of 3 
dd f4! —+. 


A8.13 R.Hiibner - A.Shirov, Bundes- 
liga 1992/3 

Before Black’s king can deal with the 
b-pawn, he must improve the situation on 
the kingside so that his counter-attack 
comes at the right time: 

]...h4!! 

1...c5? is a mistake as White wins 
by 2 h4! (2 b6? @xb6! 3 &d4 h4 =) 
2...dxb5 3 Dd4! +-. 

2 b6 Sc6! 3 &d4 &xb6! 4 Le5 Les 5 
&f6! d4 6 Sxg6 $ed! 7 Hg5! SF3! 8 


Sxf5! $93! (D) 
a _ en 


a "nit a 
Wow E 
s ow m ow 

9 Sed 


After 9 &g5 @xh3! 10 £5 @g3! 11 £6 
h3! 12 f7 h2! 13 fSW h1W! = White can’t 
exploit the restricted position of the black 
king either. 

9...2xh3! 10 &f3 &h2 11 f5 h3! 12 
$1 &h1 13 f6 h2! 1417 15-1; 
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A8.14 W.Gscheidlen — H.J.Hecht, Bun- 
desliga 1983/4 

The white king is so far deflected from 
the queenside by the black h-pawn that 
Black is able to penetrate decisively there. 
This typical example shouldn’t have been 
too difficult. 

1...&c7 2 &f4 h3! 3 gxh3 gxh3! 4 
d»g3 Sc6 5 Pxh3 &d5! 

5.805763 &d5 7 Sg3 bes 8 S2 
5d3 9 c4! a5 10 Sel &c2 11 c5 Sb2 12 
@d2 € xa2 13 $c2 =. 
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6 b3 

6 &g3 Hed! (6...8c47 7 Stat Sd3! 8 
es Sc2 9 Sd6 Sxb2 10 c4 =) 7 c4 SAB 
8 212 Hc2! 9 b3 &b2! 10 b4 Sc3 11 a3 
dxc4 —+. 

6...8e4 7 c4 Sd4 8 Sed Sc3 

8...a5 9 SES Sc3! 10 Le4 Sb?! 11 
23 &xa2 12 &c2 b6! 13 &c3 Hbl! 14c5 
bxc5! 15 Sc4 Sc2 16 &xc5 Sxb3! 4. 

9 $15 0-1 

In view of 9...@b2 10 b4 $c3 11 a3 
&xc4 —+. 


9 Breakthrough 


The breakthrough (one side sacrifices one 
or several pawns in order to create a pow- 
erful passed pawn) is a very important 
tactical idea in pawn endings. Since the 
opponent often gets one or more passed 
pawns as well, there are often sharp vari- 
ations in which every tempo counts. In 
order to be saved from surprises, the fol- 
lowing features of the position should 
ring your inner alarm bells or wake up 
your killer instinct: far-advanced (still 
flexible) pawn-structures or a space ad- 
vantage on one wing; weaknesses in the 
pawn-structure (for example, doubled 
pawns); a pawn majority; a king being 
out of the squares of the potential passed 
pawns. 


A) Far-Advanced Pawns 


Breakthrough ideas have been known for 
a long time and so we shall start with a 
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The white pawns have crossed the 
middle of the board and the black king is 
not in their square — two important signs 
for a possible breakthrough. 

1 b6! cxb6 

1...axb6 2 c6! bxc6 3 a6! 4—. 

2 a6! bxa6 3 c6! +- 

If Black is to move, he wins by step- 
ping into the square of the c-pawn: 
1... 2£5! 2 b6 cxb6! 3 axb6 axb6! —+. In- 
stead 1...b6? = is a draw, while every 
other move loses (e.g. 1...36?? 2 c6! 4—). 


A similar picture is shown in the fol- 
lowing diagram: 


CNN 
NN NN 
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This arrangement of pawns was dubbed 
the quartgrip by Kmoch, and is charac- 
terized by the following breakthrough 
possibility: 

1 £5 Sb4 2 g5 

2 f6 gxf6 3 exf6 e5 4 g5 hxg5 5 h6! 
wins for White. 

2...exf5 

2...hxg5 3 f6! gxf6 4 h6! +-. 


Breakthrough 


3 g6! fxg6 4 e6! +- 


If Black is to move, he gets his king 
back into the square by 1...&b4! 2 g5 


d»c5! —+ and wins. 


Unusual pawn-structures might fa- 
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9.03 =/+ 
Svacina - H.Müller 
Vienna 1941 











At first sight Black is in zugzwang. 
However, the weakened white pawn- 
structure (the doubled pawns on g2 and 
£3) and the king who is too far advanced 
allow a typical breakthrough: 

]...f4! 0-1 

In view of the lines 2 gxf4 h4! 3 {5+ 
dPxf5 4 Sxd5 h3! —+; 2 &c6 h4 3 gxh4 
g3! 4 fxg3 fxe3 —+; 2 &b4 f3 3 gxf3 h4 4 
gxh4 g3 5 fxg3 exf3! —+; 2 exf4 h4! 3 
gxh4 g3! 4 fxg3 e3! and Black wins. 

If White were to move, he could reach 
the square of the e-pawn by 1 &b4! and 
draw. If in 9.03 the g3-pawn were at h4, 
White would win since then no break- 
through is possible (1...f4 is answered by 
2 g3! 1—). 


In the next example it's a doubled 
pawn that enables Black to make a break- 
through: 
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J.Ambroz - G.Dizdar 
Trenčianske Teplice 1985 








T 


The later majority breakthrough by 
...D5-b4 is already here visible, but at first 
Black has to improve the situation in the 
centre and on the kingside: 

1...5! 2 &e2 

After 2 h3 @e7 3 g4 fxg4 4 hxg4 b5 
—+ Black wins by first getting his pawn 
to a4 and then creating an outside passed 
pawn on the kingside. White is helpless 
because he can’t engage in any activities. 

2 a4!?, with the idea of frustrating 
Black’s plan on the queenside, doesn’t 
save the game either, e.g. 2...@e7 3 $e2 
eb: 

a) 4 a5 &d6 5 Sf3 b5 6 axb6 a5!! 7 
Sel (7 e4 fxe4+ 8 Sxe4 a4! +) 7...04 8 
Sd2 Hc6! —+. 

b) 4 $13 and then: 

bl) 4...g5? proves to be premature: 5 
g4! fxg4+ 6 Sxg4! a5 7 e4! (after 7 
&xg5? the black breakthrough wins: 
7...b5!!8 axb5 a4! 9 b6 &d7! 10 b7 Bc7! 
11 d5 a3 12 d6+ Sxb7! 13 &f6 Sc6! 14 
&e7 axb2! 15 d7 b1W! 16 d8W We4+! 17 
18 Wf5- and Black wins by exchang- 
ing queens) 7... 2d7 8 e5! b5! 9 axb5! a4! 
10 b6! a3! 11 e6+ =. 

b2) 4...a5 5 e4 fxe4+! 6 &xe4 b5! 7 
d5+ (7 axb5 a4! 8 b6 Sd7 —+) 7...@d6 8 
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Dd4 bxa4! 9 &xc4 a3 10 Sxb3 axb2! 11 
@xb2 Sxd5! —+. 

2...b5 3 &d2 

The more active 3 &f3 doesn’t help 
White either: 3...a5 4 e4?! b4 —. 

3...be7 4 $e2 

White is helpless against Black’s plan 
because his king mustn’t be too far away 
from the queenside. 

4...2e6 5 &d2 &d5 6 &e2 Ved 7 
Sd2 g5 8 Le2 h5 9 Sd2 

9 g3 a5 10 Sd2 a4 11 h3 (11 Sd b4! 
12 cxb4 Sxe3 13 d5 f4 —+; 11 He2 b4 12 
@d2 bxa3 13 bxa3 h4 14 gxh4 f4 15 exf4 
gxf4 —+) 11...b4 12 cxb4 (12 axb4 h4 13 
gxh4 g4 14 hxg4 fxg4 15 h5 a3 16 bxa3 
b2 —+) 12...h4! 13 gxh4 g4! 14 hxg4 fxg4! 
15 b5 g3! 16 b6 g2! 17 b7 g1W! 18 b8W 
Wxe3+! 19 dl Wgi+ 20 &d2 Wf2+ 21 
$03 Wxd4+! 22 Sb4 c3+! —+. 

9...h4 10 &e2 g4 11 $d2 g3 12 hxg3 
hxg3! 13 Ye2 (D) 


a n 
nis 





= 


i a s 
13...a5!? 


13...36?! 14 $el a5 15 $e2 b4! 16 
axb4 a4!! (16...axb4? 17 &d2! bxc3+! 18 
Sxc3! ded5! 19 Sb4!? Ves! 20 Èxc4 
Sxe3! 21 d5! f4! 22 d6! £3! 23 gxf3! g2! 
24 d7! g1W'! 25 d8W! Wfl+ 26 Sc3 
Wel+ 27 &xb3 Sxf3! =) 17 &d2 a3! 18 
bxa3 b2! 19 &c2 @xe3 20 d5 b1 W+ 21 
Sxbl f4! 22 d6 f3! 23 d7 fxg2 24 de Y 
g1W--! —+. 
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14 Sd2 a4! 15 &e2 b4!! 16 Dd2 
bxa3! 17 bxa3 b2! 18 &c2 &xe3 19 d5 
f4 20 d6 f3 

This second breakthrough on the other 
wing finally decides. 

21 d7 fxg2 22 d8W b1W+! 23 +xb1 
g1W+! 24 Sc2 Wi2+ 25 Sbl g2 0-1 

There could follow 26 Wd4+ #e2 27 
Wxc4+ ddl 28 Wxa4+ Sd2 29 Wd7+ 
Sel 30 We6+ We2 31 Wb6 Wf1-—-. 


B) Breakthrough of the 
Majority 


If one already has a pawn majority on 
one wing it’s of course easier to create a 
passed pawn. It is worth noting that it 1s 
often better not to play according to the 
rule “candidate in front”, but to exploit a 
breakthrough idea. Our next example il- 
lustrates a typical procedure: 


"mom mim 
Hm m 


mim a 


Y/ 
a 
9.05 s 
1 g5! 





Not 1 f5? pr 2 g5 Q gxf5 Sc5! =) 
2...f4! 3 g6! 13! = 

The g-pawn wins an important tempo 
on its way to the 8th rank. One should 
keep this idea in mind. The existing 
structure is very aggressive concerning a 
breakthrough (f5-f6 threatens to create a 


Breakthrough 


far-advanced protected passed pawn and 
if the white king manages to capture the 
g6-pawn he is already on a key square of 
the g5-pawn). The temporary backward- 
ness of the f-pawn is insignificant be- 
cause of the black king being too far 
away (a weakness that can’t be exploited 
is no weakness!). 

1...8c5 2 £5! Sd6 3 f6! 4— 

White wins as in 4.08. If one moves 
the starting position one file to the right it 
is a draw because of 6.01H, since a pro- 
tected passed pawn on g6 doesn’t secure 
a win. 


The following beautiful study shows 
an accurate preparation for the break- 


through of a majority: 
_ 6 ss 
J5 F P 
“ei "AC 
BAUEN 
d OU E 8 
an u a Ta 


9.06 +/ 
M.Zinar, 1982 











The white pawns on the kingside are 
separated, with the consequence that dur- 
ing the creation of a passed pawn, a dan- 
gerous black passed pawn also arises. 
Therefore first White’s king has to be 
placed in such a way that he is able to 
stop the black pawns: 

1 &b3! 

1 &b4? c5+! 2 &c3 Sc6 3 f5 gxf5! 4 
h5! f4! 5 h6 £3! 6 &d2 c4! 7 h7 c3+! =. 

1...c5 
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1...@c57! 2 f5! 4—. 

2 $c2! c4 3 &d1!! Sed 

Only now does the breakthrough de- 
cide: 

4 f5! gxf5 5 h5! f4 6 h6! +- 


There are also a great many games 


featuring this type of idea. 
_ 
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9.07 I+ 
E.Geller — V.Smyslov 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1952 


In this example Black need be in no 
hurry, and should plan the best time to 
make a breakthrough on the kingside. A 
very important nuance is a possible pro- 
motion with check at gl. In the end, 
Smyslov actually breaks through with his 
h-pawn. 

1...h5!? 

1...f49! 2 gxf4 gxf4! 3 Sd4 —f5! 
(3...8d6? 4 h4! £3 5 &e3! Dc5 6 &xf3! 
db4! 7 g4 Sxb3! 8 PhS! $xa4! 9 
&xh6! &b3 10 h5 a4 11 $7 = (3.07)) 4 
b4 £3 5 $e3 axb4! 6 a5 b3! 7 a6 b2! 8 a7 
b1W! 9 a8W Wel+ 10 dd3 We2+ 11 
Sc3 We3+ 12 Sb2 Wd4+ 13 &b3 f2 —. 

2 b4 

2844 &d63 h4 g44 &d3 $d5 5 $e3 
Les 6 $d3 f4 7 gxf4+ &xf4! wins for 
Black. 

2...f4 
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2...h4 3 gxh4 g4! 4 hxg4 fxg4! 5 &d4 
g3 6 Se3 axb4 —+. 

3 gxf4 g4! 4 hxg4 h4 

4...hxg4 5 @d4 g3 6 &e3 axb4 —+. 

5 f5+ Sd7! 6 g5 h3 7 g6 &e7 8 bxa5 
h2 9 a6 h1W 10 &b6 +d6 0-1 


C) Creation of Two 
Passed Pawns 


The idea of using a breakthrough to cre- 
ate two widely separated passed pawns 
Occurs quite often as well. In the first po- 
sition, doubled pawns seem to be the 


m, us 


77 
4^4 X À 
L070 7 


a gh hs 













Y YY 


e m C 
"l Eu "E 7 
9.08 +/ 


A.Wohl - S.Solomon 
Australian Ch 1985 


SEN 





The d-pawn deflects the black king so 
that the breakthrough on the kingside 
leads to a win: 

1 d5!! 

1 dxe5? $e6 2 f4 Sd5 3 Se3 Dc4 
only draws. 

1...2d6 

The game actually finished 1...e4 2 g4 
1-0. The following line was given by 
Rogers in Informator 41. 

2 g4! fxg4 3 fxg4! Sxd5 4 gxh5! Ves 
5 h6! &f6 6 h5! 4— 
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By the way, without the f7-pawn 1 
dxe5! wins, while 1 d5? only leads to a 
draw. 


The reader should well keep in mind 
the following idea so that he isn't un- 


pleasantly surprised: 

yl úl a 

j = & 
y" n a” 
_ € = = 
9.09 +/ 


A.Kharlov - T.Ernst 
Haninge 1992 
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After Black's last move, .. 
lov became serious: 

1 g4!! hxg4 

1...gxh4 2 gxhS! h3 3 &f2 and White 
wins. 

2 h5! 

The white pawns can't be stopped. 

2...£5 3 h6 f4+ 4 &f2 g3+ 5 Dg2 Ved 
6 h7 1-0 


.£5?, Khar- 


D) Breakthrough Possi- 
bilities for the Defence 


Of course the mere threat of a break- 
through can dictate the flow of play. The 
following example is characteristic (see 
next diagram): 

The optional breakthrough f4 indi- 
rectly protects the h3-pawn and stops the 
black king from going round the f3-pawn 


Breakthrough 


S 


L.Psakhis — G.Kasparov 
Murcia (3) 1990 





from behind. Therefore Garry couldn’t 
try to win any longer. 

1...Pg2 

1... 2Pxh3? 2 Sf2! h6 3 f4! exf4 4 e5! 
dxe5 5 d6 +-. 

2 he3! $g3! 15-V; 


In our last example, the threat of a 
breakthrough devalues a pawn majority: 


E WEE 
m HAN, 
QUE 


^ uw 
QUAM a WAT 
m m ow E 
Yj _ 
Y 


mm 
wow uw 


9. 1 1 M = 
K.Müller, Original 


AC 2 











After 1 h5! the black majority cannot 
create a passed pawn on its own, so 
White wins: 
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1...$c6 

1...£6?! (now the black kingside pawns 
are completely devalued; not even g5 fol- 
lowed by f5 is still possible) 2 &d3 &b4 
3 $d4! &xa5 4 c5 &b5 5 &d5! +. 

Though the advance 1...g5 fits well 
into the chapter on breakthroughs, it does 
lose: 2 &d3! f6 (2...b4 3 Dd4! Dxa5 4 
c5 4—) 3 Hed &xc4 4 Hf5! dpb5 5 dpxf6 
t-. 

1...26 2 g5!! hxg5 3 h6! +- is the main 
idea of 1 h5. 

2 &d4! &d6 3 c5+! Dc6 

3...$e6 4 Sed! g5 (4...&f6 5 Dd5! 
+-) 5 &d4 f5 6 gxf5+! &xf5 7 @d5 and 
wins. 

4 Sc4! g5 5 Hd4! £5 6 gxf5! g4 7 f6 
wins for White. 


If Black is to move, he immediately 
has to create a passed pawn; otherwise he 
can't hold the position: 

1...h5!! 

1...8d6?2 &d4! h5 3 c5+ c6 4 gxh5! 
+=; l..g5? 2 h5 f6 3 $d3! &b4 4 &d4 
@xa5 5c54—; 1...267 2 g5! hxg5 3 hxg5! 
Dc6 4 $d4! Sd6 5 c54- Seb 6 Hes! [5+ 
7 gxf6! dexf6 8 &d5! Se7 9 Hc6! g5 10 
@b7! 24 11 c6! g3 12 c7! g2 13 c8W' 
g1W 14 Wc7--! Des 15 &xa6! Wdl 16 
a7! +. 

2 gxh5 

2 g5 £5 3 g6!? f4 4 dpd3! £3 (4...@b4 5 
Bed! &xa5 6 Pxf4! Db4 7 Best! =) 5 
De! &xc4 6 Sxf3! =. 

2...[51? 3 Sd3! Sb4! 

3...£47 4 ed! Db4 5 Sxf4! $xa5 6 
Det db6 (6...pb4 7 $d5 a5 8 c5 4— 7 
d6! Hb7 8 c5! $c8 9 $c6! and White 
wins. 

4 &d4 &xa5 5 Les Sb4 6 &xf5a57 
&g6 a4 8 c5! 

White has to sacrifice the c-pawn in 
order to make possible the stalemate de- 
fence that is known from Chapter 3. 


8...Pxc5 9 &xg7! = 
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Breakthrough 
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Solutions to Chapter 9 
Exercises 


A9.01 T.Kok, Schaakvereld, 1939 

At first White has to improve his 
king’s position before he can break 
through as in 9.01: 

1 &d2! 

1 b5?? cxb5 2 cxb5 d5 —+. 

1 &b2? Sf2 2 c5 bxc5 3 dxc5! = (3 
d5? cxd5! 4 b5 d4! 5 b6 d3! —+). 

1 «c2? Sf3 2 c5 bxc5 3 dxc5! = (3 
d5? cxd5 4 b5 $e2 5 b6 d4 6 b7 d3+ —+). 

1 c5? dxc5 2 bxc5 bxc5! 3 dxc5 &f3 
draws. 

1 d5? c5! (1...cxd5? 2 &d4! dxc4 3 
Sxc4! SF3 4 Sd5! +—) 2 bxc5 bxc5! 3 
503 df34 Las Hes 5 d b5 Dd4 6 c6 
&xc4! 7 &xd6! &b4 8 $e7 c4 =. 

1 243? Sf3 2 c5 bxc5! 3 d5 cxdS! 4 
b5! c4+! 5 $d4 c3! =. 

1... &f3 

1...b5 2 d5 cxd5 3 cxb5 +-; 1...d5 2 b5 
+=; 1...c5 2 dxc5 dxc5 3 bxc5! bxc5 4 
$e3 +-. 

2 c5! dxc5 

2...bxc5 3 d5! cxd5 4 b5! 4—. 

3 b5! cxb5 4 d5! +— 


A9.02 J.Kling and B.Horwitz, 1851 

Since only the f-pawn would queen 
with check, it has to be freed: 

1 h5! 

1 g5? fxg5 2 h5 gxf4! —+; 1 e5? fxe5! 
2 h5 exf4! —+. 

1...gxh5 

1...g5 2 e5! fxe5 (2...gxf4 3 exf6! +—; 
2...£5 3 gxf5! +-) 3 f5 e4 4 fxe6 and 
White wins. 

2 e5! fxe5 3 £5! hxg4 4 f6! g3 5 £7! g2 
6 f8W+! +— 


A9.03 P.Cathignol, Thémes-64, 1981 
Of course it seems improbable that 
this position would occur in a practical 
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game but still we didn’t want to hide this 
little masterpiece from our readers since 
itis somehow amazing that White is only 
able to break through in one successful 
way: 

1 d5! 

1 a5? bxaS! = (1...b5? 2 d5! exd5 3 
exd5! bxc4 4 dxc6 @e7 5 b5 c3 6 &e2 
+—); 1 b5? cxb5! = (1...axb5? 2 c5! dxc5 
3 dxc5! Se7 4 cxb6! &d7 5 a5! 4—); 1 
c5? dxc5 =; 1 g5? fxg5 =. 

1...exd5 2 exd5! cxd5 3 a5! 

3 cxd5? b5 =. 

3...bxa5 4 b5! axb5 5 cxb5! &e7 6 
b6! 2d7 7 b7 &c7 8 g5! fxg5 9 h5! gxh5 
10 f5! a4 11 f6 a3 12 17 a2 13 b8W-! 
@xb8 14 FEW Hr! +— 


A9.04 L.Barillaro — B.Bjórnsson, Reyk- 
javik 1994 

Hopefully you have noticed that the 
black breakthrough doesn’t work, but it’s 
the best he can try: 

1...e4!? 2 dxe4 

2 Sf2?! 63+ (2...exd3 3 cxd3! $d5 4 
h4 +-) 3 &f3 SF5 4 c3! dxc3 (4...c5 5 
bxc5! dxc3 6 @xe3! b4 7 d4 b3 8 Sd3 
+-) 5 &xe3! dPg5 6 d4! Sh4 7 &d3! 
@xh3 8 Sxc3 Dg4 9 d5! &f5 10 Sd! 
+-. 

2 14? exd3! (for 2...e3? 3 &f3 +- see 
under 2 &f2) 3 cxd3! &d5! (3...c5? 4 
Bes! cxb4 5 &xd4! &f5 6 De3! +-) 4 
Sf3 (4 h4 c5! 5 bxc5 b4 =) 4...c5! and 
then: 

a) 5 &e2 cxb4! 6 Sd2 Les 7 &c2 
Sia! 8 h4 (8 &b3 De! =) 8... $294! =. 

b) 5 bxc5 &xc5! 6 h4 (6 &e2 Sb4! 7 
h4 ©c3 =) 6...b4! 7 He2 b3! 8 &d2 &b4! 
9 Scl Sc3! =. 

2...051? 

2...d3 3 cxd3! c5 4 Df2 cxb4 5 De3 
+-, 

3 Sf2 

3 &f477 cxb4! 4 h4 d3 5 De3 dxc2! 6 
#d2 b3! —+. 


Breakthrough 


In the game, White went wrong by 3 
bxc5?? d3! 4 cxd3 b4! 5 Sf4 b3! 6 d4 b2 
7 d5+ e7 8 &e5 b1W 9 d6+ 847 10 
«ds Wd3+ 11 &e5 Wc4 0-1. 

3...c4 4 hd &e5 5 h5 S16 6 +13 $g5 
7 es &xh5 8 &e4 d3 9 exd3! +- 


A9.05 Ed.Lasker - Moll, Berlin 1904 

In this well-known example, White is 
successful because Black hasn't yet 
played ...f6: 

1 f6! 

The majority is used to weaken the 
black pawn-structure. 

In the game, there actually followed 1 
f4? f6! 2 g5 $d4 0-1. 

1...gxf6 2 f4 $d4 3 g5 fxg5 4 fxg5! 
Se5 5 gxh6! &f6 6 Sc2 +- 

Black soon has to leave the square of 
the h6-pawn. 


A9.06 N.Weinstein - M.Rohde, Lone 
Pine 1977 

At first sight it looks as if White has 
the advantage due to his outside majority. 
The game proceeded 1...h4?? 2 gxh4! gxh4 
3 $d4! cb 4 a5 bxa5 5 bxa5! &d6 6 a6 
Sc6 7 Les Sb6 8 &xt5 dxa6 9 bes 
1-0. However, the white pawn-structure 
on the kingside is weakened and there- 
fore... 

1...f4! 2 gxf4 

2 &d4 f3 3 gxf3 h4! 4 gxh4 gxh4! 5 
$xe4 h3 —+. 

2...gxf4! 3 Sd4 e3! 4 fxe3 

4 $d3 f3 5 gxf3 h4 6 &xe3 h3 wins 
for Black. 

4...[3! 5 gxf3 h4! —+ 

With a pawn at h2 instead of g3 the 
outside majority would in fact have won. 


A9.07 Zubarev — N.Grigoriev, USSR 
Ch (Leningrad) 1925 

This example has already been ana- 
lysed in a detailed way in a couple of 
books, for example in Nunn’s Tactical 
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Chess Endings and of course in Averbakh 
and in ECE. 

1...b5! 2 axb5+ &b6 

2...&@xb5? 3 f4 c4 4 bxc4+! &xc4 5 £5 
a4 6 f6 a3 7 De6 a2 8 £7! alW 9 FW =. 
However, 2...b7 is even more clear-cut, 
as White’s pawns have to advance further 
before they start gaining tempi with 
checks. 

3 Se6 (D) 

3 Se7 a4 4 bxa4 c4 5 f4 d3 6 cxd3 c3! 
(Nunn; 6...cxd3? 7 a5+ &c5 8 b6 &c6 9 
a6 d2 10 a7 &b7 11 fS d1W 12 f6 = Nunn) 
715 c2 8 f6 c1W 9 £7 Wc5+ 10 Des 
We5+ 11 &d7 Wf6 12 Des We6+ 13 &f8 
Sc5 —+. 
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_ 
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3...34! 4 bxa4 c4! 5 f4 d3 6 cxd3 cxd3 
715 d2! 8 f6 d1W! 9 £7 Was 10 &f5 Wd6 
—+ 0-1 


e 
k^ 
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A9.08 F.Cruz - Y.Seirawan, Moscow 
OL 1994 

The black f- and h-pawns are back- 
ward, but they are also far-advanced and 
the white king is far away on the queen- 
side. Nevertheless the black breakthrough 
demands very precise play since the white 
pawns become dangerous as well. Our 
compliments if you found the main line: 

1...f4!! 

1...2d4? 2 &b4! f4 3 gxf4! h4! 4 c5! 
g3 5 hxg3 hxg3 6 c6! = 
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2 gxf4 

2 #c3 e3 (2...£3 —+) 3 fxe3 fxg3! 4 
hxg3 h4! 5 gxh4 g3! —. 

2...e3 3 fxe3 h4! 4 £5 dé! 

4...837 5 f6 $d6 6 c5+ $e6 7 hxg3 
hxg3! 8 c6! =. 

5 &b4 &e5! 0-1 

Cruz resigned in view of 6 c5 &xf5! 7 
c6 Se6! 8 $c5 g3! 9 hxg3 h3! 10 Hb6 h2! 
11 c7 &d7! —+ (Seirawan in Inf 62/542). 


A9.09 P.Haba - Z.Krcmar, Czech Chi 
1994 

Though the black king is very active, 
which makes the realization of the extra 
pawn more difficult, White is nevertheless 
able to win thanks to his far-advanced 
pawns: 

1 Be3! 

1 &c2?! Sd4 (1...f6 2 &d2! &b3 3 f4 
Sxa3 4 $c3! $a2 5 e5 a3 6 $c2 +-) 2 
Sd2! Sc4 3 He3! +—; 1 He2 &d4 2 Er 
Sc4 3 14? &b3! 4 g5 &xa3! 5 £5 Sb4 6 
f6 gxf6! 7 gxh6 a3! =. 

1...2b3 2 2d3 &xa3 3 &c3! La2 4 
LHc2! Da3 5 e5 $b4 6 f4! He 4 7 f5 Vdd 
8 g5! hxg5 

8...dxe5 9 £6! gxf6 10 gxh6! +—. 

9 £6! gxf6 10 h6 fxe5 11 h7 £5 12h8Y 
Bed 13 Dd2 g4 14 Le2 f4 15 Wh7+ +- 
1-0 


A9.10 J.Behting, 1905 

Certainly you have guessed on a king 
move but was it the right one? 

1 &elt! 

1 $e2? $g2! 2 g4 fxg4! 3 £5 g3! 4 £6 
gxf6! 5 h6! £5! 6 h7 f4! 7 h8W £3+! 8 
d3 £2! 9 Wb2 Sel! =; 1 Sf2? Sh2! 2 
213 Ph3! =; 1 249? fxg4! 2 SF2 &h2! 
—. 

1...Pg2 

1...@h2 2 &f2! +-. 
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2 g4! 
2 h6? gxh6! 3 g4! fxg4! 4 £5 &h2 =. 
2...fxgd 3 f5! g3 4 f6! gxf6 5 h6! dbf3 
After 5...h2 White promotes with 
check. 5...f5 6 h7! f4 7 h8W! £3 8 Wag 
+-. 
6 Sf1! +- 


A9.11 Kuznetsov — Zelenskikh, corr. 
1971 

Since an immediate 1...h4? doesn't 
work because of 2 gxh4! g4 3 g3 +—, the 
breakthrough has to be prepared: 

1...g4!! 

1...a4? 2 g4!! h4 (2...hxg4 3 g3! =) 3 
d b2 = d$ b4? 4 b6! a3+ 5 &bl and White 
wins. 

2 &xb3 h4 3 gxh4 g3 4 fxg3 e3 5 c2 
e2 6 &d2 a4! 0-1 


A9.12 N.Grigoriev, 1938 

One of the many masterpieces by 
Grigoriev, in which the knowledge of 
Chapter 8 has to be applied as well. 

] e5! 

1 h4? f5! —+. 

1...2b4 2 h4! €&xc4 3 g4! +d5 4 
gxh5! &xe5 5 h6! &f6 6 h5! 

The duel is now decided by precise 
play from the white king: 

6...b5 7 &d2! 

7 Se2? b4! 8 &d3 b5! 9 Sc2 e5! 10 
$b3 e4! 11 &xb4 e3! 12 Hc3 b4+! 13 
$d3 b3! —+. 

7...b4 

7...e5 8 &c3 b6 9 &d3 b4 10 &c4! e4 
11 &xb4! +-. 

8 Sc2! e5 9 2b3! e4 10 &xb4! b5 11 
Sc}! e3 12 Sd3! b4 13 &xe3! 

Have you found all 13 exclamation- 
mark moves? 

13...b3 14 &d2 b2 15 &c2! b1W- 16 
Sxbl! &g5 17 h7! +- 


10 Pawns on Both Wings 


Now that we have made ourselves famil- 
iar with the fundamental techniques and 
methods, we move on to examples with 
pawns on both wings, which are very 1m- 
portant from a practical point of view. 
The next two chapters are dedicated to 
this issue and we have arranged them as 
follows. In this chapter there are exam- 
ples in which outside passed pawns or 
pawn majorities play the important role; 
first the extreme cases will be discussed 
and then pawn-structures which become 
more and more symmetrical will be dealt 
with. Chapter 11 deals with the question 
of whether the kings are able to pene- 
trate. There we will also examine situa- 
tions in which both sides fight for tempi. 


A) Extra Pawn 


First here 1s an instructive example to 
warm up: 
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White’s plan is very simple: 


1) Advance the king as far as possi- 
ble; 

2) Push the queenside pawns forward 
(‘candidate in front’); 

3) Because the passed pawn that 
White creates deflects the black king, the 
white king can penetrate on the kingside 
and capture several of the black pawns 
(transformation of one advantage into an- 
other), so that finally the white kingside 
pawns secure the win. 

1 Sf1 Sf8 2 Le2 Le7 3 Sd3 Dd6 4 
Bcd Sc6 

The first phase of the plan is com- 
pleted; now White has to create a passed 
pawn. 

5 b4 

‘Candidate first’. Because of his great 
superiority, White could also play a4 
since it doesn’t matter that after ...a5 the 
b-pawn becomes backward. 

5...h5 6 a4 h4 7 b5+ &b6 8 &b4 g5 9 
a54 &b7 10 Sc5 Vc7 11 b6+ axb6+ 12 
axb6+! &b7 13 &d6 

Finally the king goes to the black 
kingside pawns, which leads to a win. 

13...2xb6 14 $e7 £5 15 Df6 g4 16 
@xf5 g3 17 fxg3 hxg3 18 hxg3 4— 


In the following example, Adorjan 
demonstrates that one can also realize an 
extra pawn if the circumstances are not 
so favourable as in the previous example 
(see Inf 47/637): 

The extra pawn is a backward, and the 
pawn sacrifice ...g6-g5 is an important 
resource for the defence. Nevertheless it is 
possible to break through as in Chapter 9: 

1... 26 2 £3! g5+!? 

2... 206 3 &g5 217 4 f4 Èg7 5 £5 +. 
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A.Adorjan - G.Sax 
Hungary 1989 


3 hxg5+! &g6 4 eS! dxg5 

4...h4 5 &f4! &h5 6 g6 +-. 

5 f4+! Èg6 

5... gd 6 £5 +; 5... 2h6 6 $f5 +—. 

6 de6! &g7 

6...h4 7 £5+! &h7 8 16 h3 9 f7 h2 10 
f8W +. 

7 £5! 

7 $&e7 doesn’t make any progress: 
7...2g6 8 Se6! $g7. 

7...&f8 (D) 
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8 b4!! 

By this beautiful breakthrough Ador- 
jan now brings his queenside majority 
into play. 
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8...axb4 9 cS bxc5 

9...b3 10 c6! +-. 

10 a5! b3 11 a6! b2 12 a7! b1W 13 
a8 --! &g7 14 16+! 

In queen endings like this one it is not 
the number of pawns that counts but how 
far advanced they are. Thus White is win- 
ning even though he is a pawn down, 
since his f-pawn can't be stopped. How- 
ever, very accurate play is necessary. 

14... 2h6 15 Wh8+ &g5 16 We8+ 

1617? allows Black a perpetual check: 
16..Wb3+ 17 Se7 Wb7+ 18 218 Wb8+ 
19 Pg7! We5+ 20 &h7 We4+! 21 Yes 
Wa8+! 22 fSW Wd5+ =. 

16 We7+ &h4 (16... 2f4 17 Wc7+ +-) 
and then: 

a) 17 f7? 1s premature due to the bad 
position of the queen: 17...Wb6+ 18 $d5 
Wb7+ and Black has a perpetual check, 
e.g. 19 &xc5 Wc7+ 20 &d5 Wd7+ 21 
Les Wb5+ (21...We7+? 22 &f5! Wd7+ 
23 Sg6! +-) 22 Sf6 Wc6+ =. 

b) 17 Wg2! Wb8 18 We4+ &h3 19 £7 
+-, 

16...3»f4 

16...&h4 17 £7 We4+ 18 &f6 Wf4-- 19 
887 We5+ 20 &h7! Wf5-- 21 &h8 +-. 
17 17 Wf5-- (D) 
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18 2d6?! 


At this stage White could win quite 
easily: 18 de7!? We5+ (18...We4+ 19 








Pawns on Both Wings 


Sf6 We5+ 20 S26 Wg5-- 21 &h7 Wi5+ 
22 &h8 +—) 19 SF8 h4 (19...c4 20 Wg6 
Wh8+ 21 $e7 WeS+ 22 We6 Wc7+ 23 
Sf6 Wes 24 $g7 +-) 20 Wg6 h3 (or 
20...Wh8+ 21 Le7! We5+ 22 &d7 +-) 
21 bg8 Wd5 22 @h7 Wd7 23 Wi6+ Se4 
24 @h8 h2 25 Wh4+ $d3 26 (8W +-. 
After the text-move Adorjan also won 
but it took much longer. 


In the previous two examples we have 
noticed that first one has to activate the 
king and then push the pawns forward. 
Usually this is true but no rule is without 
exception. It is worth to noting that some- 
times there are important pawn moves 


that have to come first: 
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10.03 =/+ 
J.Timman - B.Larsen 
Buenos Aires 1980 
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1 h5! 

This makes the black g-pawn back- 
ward, and thus takes away possible spare 
tempi. Black can’t profit from an outside 
passed pawn after ...g6 because his king 
isn’t able to get into the white position. 

1 $13? would be wrong as then Black 
could realize his extra pawn: 1...g6! 2 
S23 $17 3 SF3 (3 h5 g5! —) 3... 16 4 
$e3 25! 5 hxg5+ hxg5! 6 fxg5+ &xg5! 
—+ and Black wins by analogy to 10.01. 
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1... 8f7 2 &f2 V6 3 SF3! 2-1/2 

Black can’t make any progress: 3...g5 
(3...%e6 4 De3 $d5 5 $3! = and he 
doesn’t have a spare move with a pawn) 4 
hxg6! @xg6 5 dg3! df6 (5...eh5 6 
&h3! =) 6 &h4! and White is fast enough 
to prevent a march of the black king to 
the centre: 6...Pg6 = (not 6...2e6? 7 
&h5! &d5 8 Sxh6! Dd4 9 Pg6! Hed 10 
Èg5! +-). 


Though the number of pawns is equal, 
the familiar procedure is also possible in 
the next example: 
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10.04 +/— 
M.Euwe 
Deutsche Schachzeitung, 1940 


Such a pawn-structure can, for exam- 
ple, arise in the Exchange Spanish. Thus 
1t is important to deal with it. Again the 
first step is to bring the king closer to the 
pawns and then one should advance on 
the kingside since the mobilization of the 
majority is the right way to exploit the 
quasi-extra pawn. Since both sides still 
have seven pawns there is only a little 
space for penetration, which demands a 
certain amount of precision. 

1 &e2 Le7 2 Ve3 Le6 3 f4 c5 4 c4 c6 
5 a4 b5 6 b3! 
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White now has a kind of formation on 
the queenside against which Black can’t 
create a passed pawn. 

6 cxb5? cxb5! = would of course give 
up the whole advantage and the position 
would be drawn. 

6...f6 (D) 
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7 a5? gives away the decisive spare 
tempo: 

a) Not 7...b4? 8 g4: 

al) 8...h6 9 £5+ &e5 10 h3 $d6 11 
214 Sd7 12e5 $e7 13 exf6+ (13 e6 fol- 
lowed by @g3-h4-h5-g6 also wins) 
13...gxf6 14 h4 &f7 15 g5! Sg7 16 gxf6+ 
2xf6 17 Ded +. 

a2) 8...g5 9 e5!? (this pawn sacrifice 
gives White an even more distant major- 
ity; 9 Sf3 h6 10 De3 $d6 11 e5+ fxe5 12 
15! Se7 13 Sed Èf6 14 h3! 4—) 9...gxf4+ 
10 @xf4! fxeS+ 11 &e4! (11 $g5? h6+! 
12 &xh6! e4! 13 g5! = leads to a queen 
ending that shouldn’t be won) 11...h6 12 
h4 &f6 13 g5+! hxg5 14 hxg5«! @xg5 
15 &xe5! +-. The outside majority has 
served its purpose and White wins easily. 

b) 7...2d6? 8 £5! Se5 9 g4 h6 (9...g5 
10 fxg6! hxg6 11 h4! +—) and then: 

bl) 10 h4? b4! 11 h5! &d6! 12 &f4 
547 13 es &e7 (13...fxe5+? 14 &xe5 
Se7 15 &f4 V6 16 g5+! hxg5+ 17 &g4! 
+—) 14 exf6+ gxf6! =. 
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b2) 10 h3! b4 11 h4! Sd6 12 &f4! 
+-. 

c) 7...26! 8 g4 Sd6 9 h4 (9 g5 fxg5 10 
fxg5! Se5 11 h3 Sd6 12 &f4 $e6 =) 
9...h6! 10 &f3 $e7 11 h5 (11 e5?! fxe5! 
12 fxe5 g5 13 h5 $e6 14 $e4! b4! 15 
13 Dxe5 16 $e3! =) 11..g5! 12e5 gxí4 
13 exf6+ &f7 14 &xf4 Hxf6! 15 De4 
eb! 16 &f4 $f6! 17 g5+ hxg5+! 18 
S24! b4! 19 h6 dPg6! 20 h7! Sxh7! 21 
d xg5 Dg7! = (Speelman in Endgame 
Preparation). 

7 (54 Des 8 g4 +. 

7...g6 

Or 7...2d6 8 £5 $e5 and then: 

a) 9 h3? bxa4 10 bxa4! a5! 11 h4! h6!: 

al) 12 &f3?! &d4! 13 h5! (13 Hf4? 
Dxc4! 14 e5 fxe5+! 15 $e4 Hb3! 16 g5 
hxg5! 17 hxg5 c4! 18 £6 gxf6! 19 g6 c3 
20 g7 c2 21 g8W+ db2! -+) 13... xc4 
(13..8d3 14 e5! fxe5! 15 Sf2! De4 16 
$93! &d3! =) 14 eS! fxe5! 15 g5! $d3 
16 gxh6 gxh6 17 f6! e4+! 18 Sf2 dbd2! 

a2) 12 h5 $d6! =. 

b) 9 a5! +. 

8 15+ gxf5 (D) 
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9 gxf5-- $e5 10 a5 h6 11 h3 h5 12 h4 
b4 13 &f3! &d4 14 &f4! $c3 15 eS! 4—. 

9...$e5 10 h3 bxa4 11 bxa4! a5 12 h4 
h6 13 &f3! h5 


i 





Pawns on Both Wings 


13...8d4 14 85 +-. 
14 gxh5 +- 


B) Majority vs Central 
Passed Pawn 


In Chapter 8 we got to know the strength 
of an outside passed pawn. It's similar 
with an outside majority, as the following 
examples will show: 
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10.05 +/ 
K.Müller — V.Lagudin 
Pula 1989 








White places his king on the dream 
square d4, whereupon it becomes clear 
that the queenside majority far outweighs 
the weakened kingside pawn-structure. 

1 $c2 a5?! 

1...8c7: 

a) 2642 Sc6 3 Sc3 (3 a4? d4! 4 &d3 
@d5! 5 f4 £5 6 a5 a6! 7 b5 axb5! 8 a6 
Sc! 9 &xd4 Sb6! —+) 3...d4+! 4 &xd4 
Sb5! 5 Sc3 Pad! =. 

b) 2 &c3 Sc6 3 Sd4 and now: 

bl) 3...h5 4 f4 g6 5 b3 a6 6 a3 g5 
(6...h4 7 h3 g5 8 fxg5 fxg5 9 f3! &d6 10 
b4! &c6 11 a4 @d6 12 b5 a5 13 b6 Sc6 
14 b7 &xb7 15 &xd5 4—) 7 f5! g4 8 b4! 
Sb5 9 Sxd5! Lad 10 &e6! Dxa3 11 
Bxf6! 4—. 
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b2) 3..g5!? 4 b4 &b5 5 &xd5! Sxb4 
6 Se6! $33 7 Sxf6! $xa2 8 &xg5! 
leads to a winning queen ending, e.g. 
8...2b3 9 f4! Sc4 10 f5 &d5 11 &f6 a5 
12 &e7 a4 13 £6! a3 14 f7! a2 15 f8W'! 
alW 16 Wf7+ 4—. 

2 c3 &c7 3 Gd4 Sco 4 f4 g6 5 b3 
$2d6 6 a3 f5 7 b4 axb4 8 axb4! c6 9 h4 
@b5 10 &xd5! &xb4 

Now the advantage of an outside 
passed pawn becomes obvious: the white 
king is far closer to the kingside pawns. 

11 &e5 Vcd 12 &f6 $d5 13 &g7 
Se6 14 &xh7 $f7 15 f3 &f6 16 Sgs 
1-0 
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10.06 =/ 
L.Winants - L.Riemersma 
Dordrecht 1988 








It is a little bit surprising that White 
isn't able to win here: 

1 b4!? 

1 h4 a5 2 a3 @c5 3 De4 a4! 4 bxa4 
@c4! 5 a5! d3 6 Le3! Sc3! 7 a6! d2! 8 
a7! d1W! 9 a8! =. 

1...h4 

1... c6 2 a4 (2 &xd4 &b5! 3 ©c3 
@ad! =) 2... Hd5! 3 h4 &e5! 4b5 axb5! 5 
axb5 @d5! =. 

1...$e5? 2 h4! Sd5 3 a3! Les 4 ad! 
@d5 5 as! &c6 (5...8e5 6 b5! 4—) 6 
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Sxd4 Sd6 (6...4b5 7 &c3! Sc6 8 Hc! 
Sd6 9 b5 axb5+ 10 &xb5! @c7 11 Bc5 
+-) 7 De4 &e6 (7...Hc6 8 $f5 +—) 8 b5 
+—. 

2 a3 de5 3 a4 +d5! 4 a5!? Dc6 5 
Hxd4 $d6? 

For 5...&b5! 6 &c3! &c6! = see the 
game. 

6 &c3? 

6 Se4 Sc6 7 Sf4 +- would have 
won, as White is one tempo ahead. 

6...c6 7 &c4 Sd6! 8 b5 axb5+! 9 
Sxb5 Gc7! 10 Les Vb7! = 

Of course White would have won eas- 
ily if the h-pawns had been g-pawns. 


C) Spread Majorities 


Usually a short majority is better than a 
longer one (especially a two versus one 
majority because after its mobilization 
there is either a protected passed pawn or 
no opposing pawn left). 
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10.07 
Levenfish, 1950 


With his example Levenfish wanted to 
demonstrate the strength of an outside 
passed pawn, which is to be created by 
...b6, ...a6 and ...b5. However, the active 
white king just manages to neutralize this 
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advantage. White though, as we see in 
the main line by Maizelis, has to act very 
precisely: 

1...h5!? 

1...b6 2 £5+ (2 h5 = Averbakh) 2...gxf5+ 
3 gxf5+! dpf6 (3...8d6 4 h5 a6 5 Èd4 b5 
6 axb5! axb5! 7 f6 @e6 8 Pcs dPxf6 9 
d xb5! $g5 10 Hc4! = reaches the sav- 
ing haven fl just in time) 4 dd5 a6 
(4...h5? 5 d»c6! &xf5 6 Sb7! -—) 5 Dc6 
b5! 6 axb5! axb5! 7 &xb5! =. 

2 £54 gxf5+! 

Not 2.8877 3 fxg6+ $xg6 4 g5! dbf7 
5 Les $e7 6 &f5 $f7 7 a5 +-, since 
here the protected passed pawn is stron- 
ger than the outside majority. 

3 gxf5+! $f6 4 a5! 

4 $14? b6! 5 Se4 a6! 6 &d5 dxf5 7 
Sc6 b5! 8 axb5 axb5! 9 Sxb5 $g4! —+. 

4 Sd5? Sxf5! 5 as (5 &d6 Seg 6 
Sc7 &xh4 7 &xb7 a5! —+) and then: 

a) 5...b5? 6 a6! $g4 (for 6...b4 7 $c4! 
De 8 Sxb4 Las 9 $b5 $d6 10 &c4 
c6 11 $d4! $b6 12 $d5! $xa6 13 
#c6! =, see the main line) 7 @c5! &xh4 
8 &xb5! &g5 9 $c6! =; see 3.07. 

b) 5.024! 6 Sd6 b5!7 &c5 a6! +. 

4...b5 (D) 
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Essential precision, motivated by 
Bähr’s Rule and the counterplay against 
the black a-pawn. 













Pawns on Both Wings 


Not 5 axb6? axb6! —+; nor 5 &d5? a6! 
(5...&xf5? 6 a6! =) 6 de4 b4! 7 &d3 
Bxf5 8 Scd Sod 9 Sxb4 Sxh4! 10 c5 
$g5 11 $b6 h4! —+. 

5...b4 6 &d4 Sxf5 7 d&c4! Les 

7... g4 8 &xb4! &xh4 9 Sc5 $g5 10 
c6! =. 

8 Pxb4 Dd4 9 &b5! Sd5 10 &b4! 
Sc6 11 Sc4! &b6 12 $d5! Lxa6 13 
Ic6! 

The position would be won according 
to Bähr’s Rule if Black could leave his a- 
pawn at a7. However, in order to get 
away from the edge of the board he has to 
move the a-pawn. 

13...2a5 14 Sc5! a6 

14...Pad 15 &c4! $a3 16 Sb5 =. 
15 &c4! Las 16 Sc! 

16 @c3? &b5! 17 &b3 Sc5 —+. 
16...&b3 17 &b6! Vc4 18 &xa6 = 


After one couldn’t force a win in the 
previous example, now the 2-1 majority 
is successful despite the bad king posi- 
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10.08 i+ 
A.Liebstein — Ju.Bolbochan 
Mar del Plata Z 1951 








The winning plan falls into two phases. 
1...a5 2 &d3 &g7 3 &c2 &f8 4 Vc3 
Be7 5 Sc2 &d6 6 Sd3 Les 
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The first phase of the plan is com- 
pleted while White couldn't do anything 
without weakening himself. Now though, 
the black king threatens to get to d4, 
which has to be prevented by White be- 
cause further passive play isn't possible 
any more. 

7 f4 

7 $c3 b4+ 8 Sb3 dPb5! 9 f4 a44 10 
$02 Bcd 11 fxe5 &d4! —+. 

7...6 8 &c3 

8 fxe5 fxe5! —r. Now White's outside 
passed pawn becomes a prey of the black 
king because the white king can't support 
it. 

8...2d6 

After White has opened up an entry 
route, the black king now gets back to the 
kingside: 

9 Sd2 Ve7 10243 +17 11 Sd2 $6 
12 $e3 &h5 13 Hf3 b4 14 g4+ Hg6 15 
fxe5 fxe5 16 Le3 LgS 17 243 Dxg4 18 
cd 213 19 Sb5 Sxed 20 Sxad Sd3 
21 &xb4 e4! 22 Sb5 e3 23 a4 e2 0-1 


For a detailed explanation of the very 
important practical question of which 
majority 1s the ‘better’ one, we now deal 
with two further examples. 
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10.09 l= 
Y.Hellwing - J.Nunn 
London Lloyds Bank 1990 
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In the first case Black has the majority 
on the short wing and thus is better off. 
Against precise defence this advantage is 
not sufficient to win because the white 
king is more active and his pawns on the 
queenside can’t be so easıly attacked. 

1... 2f7 2 &f4 Leb 3 Ved h6 4 a4 86 5 
c4 h5 6 gxh5 gxh5 7 @f4 Sf6 8 a5 b4 9 
wed! &g5 

9...h4!? 10 &f4! h3 11 &g3! SES 12 
@xh3! &e4 13 d5! cxd5! 14 c5! &e5 15 
Bed d4 16 $g3 $d5 17 SA: 

a) 17...$c6 18 @f3! = (18 de4? 
d&xc5! 19 $f3 d3 20 Se3 d2! 21 &e2 
bas! 22 &dl &e4 23 &xd2 &d4! —+). 

b) 17...&xc5 18 @e4! $b5 19 &xd4 
@xa5 20 $c5 stalemate. 

10 Le5?! 

10 d5 cxd5+! 11 &xd5! h4 12 ed! 
Hed! 13 $e3! So3 14 c5! =. 

10...h4! 11 d5! cxd5 12 cxd5! Sg6! 
13 $e6! h3! 14 d6! h2! 15 d7! h1W! 16 
asw! 

The queen ending which has arisen 
should be a draw, even though White still 
has to play accurately. 

16...Wh3+ 17 &e7 We3+ 18 &d7 
Wxb3 19 Wb6+ Sg5 20 Wxa6 Wd5+ 21 
&c7 

21 Wd6 Wxa5 =. 

21...b3 22 Wb6 We5+ 23 &b7 b2 24 


a6 We4+ (D) 
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25 &c7? 

The beautiful stalemate idea 25 @a7!! 
was mentioned by John Nunn in his book 
John Nunn's Best Games: 25...b1W (or 
25...Wh7+ 26 Sa8! bIW 27 Wxb1! Wxbi 
28 a7! =) 26 Wi6+ Dg4 27 Wh4+ &f3 28 
Wi2+ =. 

25...We2+ 26 &d7 

26 2b7 b1W 27 Wxb1 Wxb1+! also 
wins for Black. 

26...b1W 27 We3+ S24 28 Wd4+ We4 
29 Wg7+ &f3 0-1 


Concerning the second position we 
could use an analysis by Dr Hübner that 
was published in CBM 41 with the title 
‘Abfall’ (rubbish): 








10.10 =/ 
M.Bier - A.Schwarz 
Leipzig 1879 


The white king is more active than its 
black colleague and his majority is far 
advanced. But due to Black's 2-1 major- 
ity this shouldn't be enough: 

1 a5?! 

1 b5!? is the more natural move and 
would have caused problems for Black as 
well. 1...a5! (1...a6? 2 c6! bxc6 3 bxa6! 
+=; 1...8d7? 2 &e5 De73 as 474 SES 
+=; 1...g57 2 a5! +— see the game) and 
then: 


Pawns on Both Wings 


a) 2 ded 86 (2...257! 3 b6 $d7! 4 
St Bc6! 5 Sg6! dxc5! 6 Rxh6! 
Sxb6! 7 &xg5! Sc5 8 h4! b5! 9 h5! b4! 
10 h6 b3! 11 h7 b2! 12 h8W pi! 13 
We5-- &c6 14 Wxa5 =) 3h4 (3 c6 bxc6! 4 
bxc6! &d6! 5 c7! &xc7 6 Des! có 7 
Sf6! Los 8 Sxg6! &b4! 9 Sxh6 Sxad! 
10 @g7 =) 3...25 4 hxg5 hxg5! 5 c6 bxc6! 
6 bxc6! 2d6 7 $f5 Sxc6 8 &xg5! =. 

b) 2 bxa6 bxa6! 3 a5 g5 4 &e4! h5! 5 
c6 &d6 6 &f5 g4! 7 hxg4 hxg4! 8 &xg4 
Sxc6 9 Sf4 =. 

1...g5? 

1...a6 2 b5 (2 &e4? g5 3 b5 axb5! 4 c6 
s d6! 5 cxb7 Bc7! 6 a6 h5 —+; 2 c6 bxc6! 
3 «c5! &d7!4 &b6! g5 5 Sxab! $c71?6 
b5! cxb5! 7 &xb5! h5 8 &c4 h4!? 9 &d3 
g4! 10 $e2 g3 = — see 6.01H) 2...axb5 
(2...8d7 3 c6+ bxc6 4 bxa6! &c7 5 Les 
25 627! @b7! 7 a8W+ Sxa8! 8 Sxc6! h5 
9 Hd5 =) 3 c6! &d6! 4 cxb7! Bc7! 5 c5 
(5 a6? would be wrong because after 
5...25! —+ the black passed pawns go 
through) 5...g5 6 @xb5 @xb7! (6...h5? 7 
a6! Sb8 8 &b6 g4 9 a6 gxh3 10 a7#) 7 


After 2...h5 (D) follows a worthwhile 


‘breakthrough of the majority”: 
77 
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3 c6 bxc6 (3...b6 4 axb6! axb6 5 Ped! 


+; 3... d6 4 cxb7! ©c7 5 a6! +-) 4 b6! 
axb6 5 a6! 4—. 
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3 Les h5 

3...a6 4 bxa6! bxa6 5 &f5 +—. 

4 &f5! g4 5 hxg4! hxg4 6 &xg4! Sc7 

Also after 6...a6 7 b6! @c6 8 &f5 
Sxc5 (8...2d7 9 Les $c8 10 Des Hd8 
11 &d6 c8 12 Ve7 &b8 13 Sd7 Las 
14 c6 +-; 8... b5 9 Se6 à&xa5 10 &d6 
Sb5 11 c6 +—) 9 Seb Sc6 10 Se7! Sb5 
11 &d6 Sxa5 12 &c7! +- Black would 
be lost. 

7 Sf5 2d7 8 &f6 a6 9 bxa6 bxa6 10 
He5! Sc6 11 Vda! +- 1-0 


What happens if the majority can't be 
mobilized so easily? 











48 97 m. - 
10.11 


T.Sammalvuo - P.Cramling. 
Reykjavik 1995 


White has great trouble creating a 
passed pawn on the queenside and thus 
has to proceed very accurately: 

1...a5 2 He3?! 

2 a3!? f6 3 @c3! eS 4 fxe5! (4 f5? e4 5 
Sd2 Sd6! 6 Dei Des! 7 g4 h6!? 8 h3 
h5! 9 a4 h4! —+) 4...fxe5! 5 &d3! (5 b4? 
cxb4+! 6 axb4 a4! —+) 5...de6 6 $e4 h5 
7 g3! g6 8 h3 &d6 9 g4 hxg4 10 hxg4! 
$e6! 11 g5 =. 

2...h5!? 3 Hf3 Hd6 4 Ve3 f6 5 g3 g6 
6 Se4 de7!? 

Or: 
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a) 6...e5 7 fxe5+! fxe5! 8 h3 $e6! 9 
24 hxg4 10 hxg4! and now: 

al) 10...Pf6? 11 Sd5! Sg5 12 Dres! 
Dxg4 13 Sd5 $f4 14 Sxc5! g5 15 $b5!: 

all) 15...a4 16 b4! + (16 bxa4? g4! 
17 a5 g3! 18 a6! g2! 19 a7! g1W! 20 a8! 
Wb1+! 21 &c5 Wgl+! =). 

al2) 15...g4 16 c5! a4!? 17 b4! (17 
$ xa49? Se5! —+; 17 c6? axb3! 18 axb3! 
23! 19 c7 g2! 20 c8W g1W! 21 Wed+ 
213! =) 17...g3 18 c6! g2 19 c7! g1W 20 
cow! +. 

a2) 10...2d6! =. 

b) 6...h4 and then: 

bl) 7 24?! £5+ 8 gxf5! (8 &f3? dpe7!! 
wins for Black, since White is short of 
moves; in order to delay further the ex- 
change on f5, either the a-pawn or the h- 
pawn would have to move, in both cases 
with fatal consequences) and here (D): 


” _ 
“i _ 

* TY 
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bli) 8...exf54- 9 on = 10 a3! 
Sf6 11 c3! (11 b4? cxb4 12 axb4 axb4! 
13 c5 He6! 14 Hc4 g5! 15 fxg5 f4! 16 g6 
f3! 17g7 Sf7! 18 Sd3 f2 19 $e2 b3 —+) 
11...g5 12 fxg5+! Sxg5 13 b4! cxb4+ 14 
axb4! axb4+ 15 &xb4! f4 16 &c3 with a 
draw. 

b12) 8...gxf5+ 9 $13 es 10 Ye3! Heb 
11 &f3! exf4 12 &xf4! $f6! 13 a3! (13 
h3? Se6! 14 S25 Des! 15 Sxh4 f4 —+) 
13...beó 14 bes! Des 15 doxh4! dea 
and now: 
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b121) 16 h3: 

b1211) 16...%e4 17 @g3! de3 18 
$g2! f4 19 Èf1! $13! 20 h4! Hg! 21 
$12 &xh4! 22 b4! axb4 23 axb4! cxb4! 
24 c5! b3 25 c6! b2 26 c7! b1W 27 c8W! 

b1212) 16...8f3 17 b4! (17 885? 
Hed! 18 h4 f4! —+) 17...axb4 18 axb4! 
cxb4! 19 c5! F. 

b1213) 16...%e3 17 b4! axb4 18 axb4! 
cxb4 19 c5! b3 20 c6! b2 21 c7! b1W 22 
c8W! F. 

b122) 16 &h3 &f3 17 b4! cxb4 18 
axb4! axb4 19 c5! b3 20 c6! b2 21 c7! 
b1W 22 c8W Wr£1+ (22...Wd3 23 Wc4!! 
Be2+ 24 Wxd3+! &xd3!25 &g3 He3 26 
Soe?! =) 23 h4 Wr2+ 24 $5! Welt 25 
&f6! Wd4+ F. 

b2) 7 gxh4! f5+ 8 &e3 eS 9 ad Ses 
10 &f3! =. 

C) 6...£5+ 7 Se3 h4 8 gxh4! eS 9 a4 
De6 10 &f3! =. After ...e4+ there is no 
way into the white fortress and 10...exf4? 
even loses due to White's spare tempo 
h3: 11 &xf4! &f6 12 h3! deb 13 $g5! 
Les 14 &xg6! 4—. 

Now we return to the main line after 
6...2e7 (D): 
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7 a4? Sd6 8 h4 e5! 9 f5 gxf5+! 10 
Sxf5 $e7 11 g4 e4 12 &xe4 hxg4! 13 
&f4 f5! —. 


a 


7 h3? 


z 


Pawns on Both Wings 


7 Se3!? a4 (7...h4 8 gxh4! Sd6 9 
Sed! f5+ 10 $e3 eS 11 a4=) 8 bxa4 Hd6 
9 h3 &c6 10 de4 $b6! 11 g4! hxg4! 12 
hxg4! LaS! 13 g5 fxg5! 14 fxg5! Dxad! 
15 Les Sb4! 16 Sxe6 Sxc4! 17 &f6 =. 

7.246 8 a3 

8 a4 [5+ 9 Se3 h4! —+; 8 h4 e5! 9 
fxe5+ (9 £5 gxf5+! 10 @xf5 dpe7 11 g4 e4 
12 &xe4 hxg4! 13 Sf4 f5! —+) 9...fxe5! 
10 e3 de7 11 He4 He! 12 a3 $d6! 13 
Se3 Se7 14 &f3 &f6 15 Ped Pes! 16 
a4 &d6! 17 Se3 $e7 18 &f3 VG 19 
Bed Seb! 20 He3 215! 21 SF3 e4+ 22 
De Des! —. 

8...h4!? 

The first pawn lever destroys White's 
kingside pawn-structure. 

9 gxh4 (D) 

9 g4 £5+! 10 Èf3 eS 11 gxf5 gxf5! 12 
Dei Leb 13 HF3 e4 14 $e3 a4! —+. 
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9...34?? 10 bxa4! &c6 (10...£54- 11 
Sf3 Hc6 12 h5 gxh5 13 Sg}! +-) 11 f5 
exf5+ 12 dpf4! @b6 13 h5! gxh5 14 
Sxf5! Pas 15 $xf6! $xa4 16 Les 
d2xa3 17 &d5! Sb4 18 h4! +. 

10 &d3 es! 11 &e3 Ves! 

11...exf4+?? 12 Sxf4! De6 13 Les! 
Des 14 Sxe6! +. 

12 &f3 

12 fxe5 &xe5! 13 &f3 f4! 14 DR 
Hed! —+; 12 ad exfd+ 13 &xf4 SE! 14 
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h5 gxh5! 15 h4 &e6! 16 &g5 Des! 17 
@xh5 &f6 —+. 

12...e4+ 13 De3 a4! 

This pawn lever on the other wing 
opens up the way for the black king. Not, 
however, 13...42f6? 14 a4! $g7 15 h5!? 
&h6 (15...gxh5 16 h4 =) 16 hxg6! &xg6 
17 Sf2 &h5 18 &g3 = because 18...e3?? 
19 &f3 &h4 20 &xe3 Sxh3 21 b4 +- 
takes it on the chin. 

0-1 


D) Even Distribution of 
Pawns 


Now we shall discuss positions where the 
pawns on both wings are distributed in an 
even but not completely symmetrical 
way: 


"m wg 





A.Miles — J.Klinger 
Biel 1986 


Though White has the advantage of 
the more outside candidate on the a-file, 
Black is able to draw with precise play: 

1...8e6 

1...b5 2 b3 De6 3 a4 c4! 4 axb5 cxb3! 
draws. 

2 2d3 &d5 3 b3 g5 4 &c3 f5 5 Sd3 
b5 6 gd fxg4 
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6...14 7 a4 @c6 (7...bxa4 =) 8 De4 (8 
axb5+ &xb5! 9 Sc3 Sb6 10 &c4 Sc! 
=) and now: 

a) After 8...b6? White is too fast: 9 
axb5! Sxb5 10 Sf5! Sb4 11 $xg5! 
&xb3 12 $f5 c4 13 g5! c3 14 g6! c2 15 
27! cIW 16 g8W+! Sb4 17 Wb8+ Sa3 
18 Wxf4 +—. 

b) 8...bxa4 enables Black to launch a 
timely counter-attack: 9 bxa4! @b6 10 
&d5 has! =. 

c) 8...c4 9 axb5+! &xb5! 10 bxc4+! 
d xc4! 11 SF5 Sd3 12 Dxg5 De! =. 

7 fxg4! (D) 
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7.205? 

This allows the creation of a winning 
outside passed pawn. Black should play 
7... 8c6 8 De4 Dd6: 

a) 9 215? Sd5! 10 &xg5c4 11 bxc4+ 
bxc4! 12 &f4 E44 13 &f3 Yd3! 14 &f2 
(14 g5 c3! —+; Black immediately wins 
the white queen by ...Wf1+ and ..Wgl+) 
14...c3! —4. 

b) 9 a4 c4! 10 axb5! cxb3! 11 &d3! 
and draws. 

8 ad! c4+ 

8...bxa4 9 bxa4! @d5 10 Èc3 c4 11 a5 
wins for White. 

9 $c3! 1-0 


And finally a very difficult example 
from grandmaster practice: 
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10.13 =/ 
R.Vaganian — Z.Vranesié 
Toronto 1990 





The problems arise from the great 
number of possibilities; often it is not 
clear whether the black king should be 
activated or not: 

1 Ye4 

Or: 

a) 1 g4: 

al) L. .$d6 2 Sd4 De7 3 a4 $d7 4 
h4 @e7 5 g5 (5 h5 $f7 6 a5 bxa5 7 bxa5! 
Be7 8 &c5 es 9 &d5 exf4! 10 Se4 SFT 
11 &xf4 &e6 12 &e4 de7! =) 5... Sf7! 
(5...hxg5? 6 fxg5! 4—) 6 &e4 &g7 (6...h5? 
weakens the h-pawn too much: 7 #d4 
$26 8 gxf6 Sxf6 9 Hes! +-) 7 gxf6+ 
x6! 8 h5 $217 9 Se5 $e7! 10 a5 b5! = 
and White cannot penetrate. 

a2) 1...£5? 2 g5 hxg5 3 fxg5! Hd6 4 
214! he7 5 h4! $17 6h5! &g7 7 Se5 as 
8 bxa5 bxa5 9 g6 a4 10 a3! 4— leaves 
Black in a fatal zugzwang. 

a3) 1...@d5 2 h4: 

a31) 2...a5? 3 bxa5! bxa5 4 h5 e5 
(4...2d6 5 g5 &e7 6 g6 +-) 5 &f3 exf4 
(5...$d4 6 g5! fxg5 7 fxg5! Sd3 8 gxh6 
e4+ 9 Sf2! +—) 6 &xf4! Se6 7 a4! de? 8 
Se Ld7 9 Sd3 Sd6 10 &d4! Ves 11 
de4! Se7 12 &d5! &d7 13 &c5! Ses 
14 Sb5 $e5 15 dxa5! &f4 16 Sb4 
d xg4 17 a5 4—. 
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a32) 2...157 3 g5! hxg5 4 h5 gxf4+ 5 
@xf4! e54- 6 &xf5! e4 7 Sf4! wins for 
White. 

a33) 2... d6 =. 

a34) 2...e51? 3 &f3 (3 fxe5 &xe5! 4 
a4 f5 5 g5 hxg5 6 hxg5! f4+ 7 Sf3! SF5 8 
g6 &xg6! 9 dexf4 df6 =; 3 h5 a5 4 bxa5 
bxa5! 5 &f3 $e6! =) 3... &d4! (3...exf4? 
4 &xf4! De6 5 a4 Se7 6 DES 217 7 h5 
+-) 4 g5 fxg5 (4...@d3? 5 fxe5 fxe5 6 
gxh6! e4+ 7 &f2! &d2 8 h7 e3+ 9 &f3e2 
10 h8W! el W and now 11 Wd4+! 4— 
forces the exchange of queens; 4...e4+? 5 
@e2 fxg5 6 fxg5 hxg5 7 hxg5! @e5 8 
De3 +-) 5 fxg5 hxg5! 6 hxg5 &d3! with 
a draw. 

b) 1f5 (P.Kühn) is also playable, but 
presents Black with fewer problems. 
There are even three different drawing 
methods: 

bl) 1..e5 2 &e4 Sd6 3 g4 De7 4 h4 
df7 5 g5 = (5 &d5? h5! —+). 

b2) 1...2d5 2 fxe6 &xe6! 3 &f4 £5! 4 
g41? fxg4! 5 &xg4 Sf6! 6 &h5 $27! 7 
a4 &h7! 8 h3 &g7 9 h4 &h7 10 &g4: 

b21) 10...a5? 11 bxaS! (11 b5? &g6! 
12 h5+ &g7! 13 &f5 $f7! =) 11...bxaS 
12 h5! &g7 13 SES! &f7 14 Les! be? 
15 @d5! +-. 

b22) 10...2g6! 11 h5+: 

b221) 11..8f6? 12 $f4!: 

b2211) 12...2e6 13 De4! &f6 (13...b5 
14 a5! &d6 15 &f5 4—) 14 &d5! &g5 15 
Bc6! Sxh5 16 &xb6 Pg4 17 b5 axb5 18 
Sxb5! 4—. 

b2212) 12...a5 13 b5! &e6 14 Bed! 
+— and the white king penetrates deci- 
sively. 

b222) 11...Pg7! 12 &g3 Se8 13 &f4 
218! 14 Se4 Des! =. 

b3) 1..exf5 2 Sf4 Sb5! 3 Sxf5 
@xb4! 4 Sxf6 La3 5 g4b56h4b4 7 g5 
hxg5! 8 hxg5 @xa2! 9 g6 b3 10 g7 b2 11 
g8W- bal! = 

]...h5 
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1... d6 =. 

2 h3 &d6 3 g4 hxg4! 

3.. e7? 4 g5! (4 gxh5? df7 =) 4... ef7 
5 gxf6 &xf6 6 h4 a5 7 b5 +. 

4 hxg4! (D) 
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4...a5?! 

This makes the b6-pawn easier to at- 
tack. More accurate was 4...@e7!? 5 a4 
dd7 6 Sd4 Ye7 7 a5 bxaS 8 bxa5! &d6 
9 85 fxg5 10 fxg5! e5+ 11 $e4 Heb! 12 
g6! &f6! 13 g7 Sxg7 14 Dxe5 =. 

5 a3!? 

5 bxa5 bxa5! 6 a4 &e7 7 &d4 Èf7 8 
+05 e5 =. 

5...axb4 6 axb4! Ye7 

Black must not give more squares 
away: 6...b5? 7 &d4! &c6 8 g5! fxg5 9 
fxg5! &d6 10 g6 +-. 

7 &e3 

7 g5 Sf7 8 gxf6 &xf6! 9 b5 Sf7 =. 

7..&@f7 8 d3 Bg7 9 &c4 &g6 10 
Sb5 £5? 

After 10...e5! 11 fxe5! fxe5! 12 Sc4! 
Des! 13 Sd5! &f4! 14 g5 e4! 15 g6 e3! 
1627 e2! 17 g8W el W! 18 Wb8+ &g4 19 
Wxb6 = the position is a theoretical draw, 
but in practice there would still be some 
winning chances. 

11 gxf5+! &xf5 12 &xb6t &xf4 13 
Sc5 e5 14 b5! e4 15 b6! 1-0 

The b-pawn will promote with check. 
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Solutions to Chapter 10 
Exercises 


A10.01 G.Juares Flores - K.El Harazy, 
Dubai OL 1986 

The extra pawn can't be realized: 

1 @c3!? 

1 e5?! £5! 2 e6! Sd6! 3 e7! Dxe7 4 
@e5! £4! 5 Pes Leb 6 Hdd! f3 7 de3! 
Sd5 8 Sxf3! dc4 (8... Pd4 9 Sg3 =) 9 
Bed Sb3! 10 $e5! =. 

1...2d6! 2 @b3 

2 Sb2 Bes! 3 a4 &xe4! = (3...bxa4? 4 
b5!+—); 2 &d4 $c6! =. 

2... Pes! 3 a4! Sxed! 

3...bxa4+? 4 Èxa4! Dxe4 5 b5! +. 

4a5 

After 4 axb5 &d5 5 @c3 £5 there is not 
enough left for a win. 

4,..6d5! 5 &c3 £5? 

This destroys the fortress that was 
there for the taking: 5...@c6 6 @d4 d6! 
7 &e4 Sc6! =. 

6 gxf5! gxf5 7 Sd3 Sc6 8 Se3 Sd5 9 
&f3 Hd6 10 Sg3 Sd5 

10...£4+ 11 &g4 Sd5 12 SF3 Sd6 13 
h4 +-. 

11 h4! gxh4+ 12 &xh4 Yc6 

12...f4 13 Sg4 Se4 14 a6! +—. 

13 &g5 1-0 


A10.02 Damele, 1966 

The advantage of the outside majority 
is just sufficient for a win: 

1 h3! 

1 b5? axb5! 2 cxb5! &d5! 3 b6 &c6! 4 
dPxe4 Sxbé! =. 

1 h4? h5! 2 b5 (2 c5 Sd5! 3 &f4 Sd! 
4 c6 e3! 5 f3 $d3! 6 c7 e2! 7 c8 el W! 
8 Wxa6+ @c3 =) 2...axb5! 3 cxb5! $d5! 
4 b6 Èc6! 5 Sxe4 $xb6! =. 

1 c5? $d5 2 &f4 h5 3 h4 &d4! =. 

1...h6 

1...&f5 2 b5 axb5 3 cxb5! $e5 4 b6! 
Sd6 5 Sxed! có 6 ES Sxb6 7 Des! 
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+=; 1...h5 2 h4! &f5 3 b5! axb5 4 cxb5! 
Des 5 b6! Dd6 6 &xe4! 4—. 

2 b5! axb5 

2..353c5 Èd5 4 c6 Sd6 5 &xe4! +-. 

3 exb5! @d5 4 b6! d&c6 5 xed! 
&xb6 6 &f5! Sc6 7 Hg6! Hd6 8 Sxhé! 
Heb 9 Sg6! 4— 


A10.03 G.Markotic - K.Arkell, Cappelle 
la Grande 1993 

Surprisingly White can't achieve more 
than a draw because the archer Keith 
Arkell has prepared a devilish trap. The 
game continued 1 &b4? c5+!! (Arkell's 
missile! All other moves even lose, e.g. 
1...33? 2 &xa3! De7 3 Sb4 Les 4 Las 
215 5 £3 Sf4 6c5 £5 7d5 bes 8 d6! cxd6 
9 c6! +=) 2 dxc5 Ye7 3 Hxa4 Sd7 4 Has 
&c6 5 &xa6 f5 0-1. Instead, White can 
draw as follows: 

1 &b2 Le7 2 ha3 2d7 

2...e6? 3 Sxa4! SF5 4 £3! 14 5 c5! 
v5 6 Ras! +. 

3€ xa4 &c6 4 Las Sb7! 5 d5 LaT7! 6 
c5 

6 £4 £5! 7 Sb4 Lb6 8 c5! da7! =. 

6...«2b7! 7 f4 £5! 8 Had $a7 9 Vb4 
bs 

9..$2b7? 10 Bas! $a7 11 c6! 4—. 

10 c6 Sa8! 11 Les db8! 12 Dd4 
DH! 13 bes = 


A10.04 Instructive example 

The majority can't be mobilized so 
easily because the f-candidate is a back- 
ward pawn, but one can break the black 
blockade by a typical pawn sacrifice: 

1 &f2 Sf 

1...&e5 2 g3 Sd4 3 f4 hxg3+ (3...gxf4 
4 gxh4! De4 5 h5 &f5 6 &f3 +— and the 
outside passed pawn is decisive) 4 &xg3! 
gxf4+ 5 Dxfd +. 

2 g3+ hxg34 3 &g2! Des 4 $xg3! 
LES 5 f4! 

This time White doesn’t win back the 
sacrificed pawn at once but instead gets 
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the more outside passed pawn. This 
pawn deflects the black king so far from 
the queenside that White wins: 

5...gxf4+ 6 213 $e5 7 h4! Sf5 8 h5! 
Se5 9 h6! &xh6 10 Sxf4! $g6 11 eS! 
217 12 Sd6! de8 13 Lc7! $e7 14 
&xb7 +- 


A10.05 P.Lukacs — M.Trifunovié, Vrn- 
jacka Banja 1988 

White immediately has to get his king 
to the queenside to stop the black king 
improving his position and blocking the 
way of the white king: 

1 Be3!! 

1 g4? De6 (1...35? 2 &e3 b4 3 axb4 
axb4 4 &d4 c3 5 bxc3! bxc3 6 &xc3 h5 7 
h3! hxg4 8 hxg4! &e6 9 d&d4 $d6 10 f5 
26 11 fxg6! +- (A1.09)) 2 &e3 $d5! =. 

1... f5 

1...2e6 2 $d4 Sd6 3 g4 g6 4 f5 gxf5 
5 gxf5! h5 616 h4 7 £7 &e7 8 Les! Sxf7 
9 &b6! 4—. 

2 &d4! &xf4 3 c5! Sed 

The counter-attack 3...4e3 comes too 
late: 4 &b6! Sd2 5 Dxa6! 202 6 &xb5! 
&xb2 7 &xc4! Sxa3 8 &d5 +. 

4 Sb6! Sd5 5 Pxa6! &c6 6 Las 
205 7 h3 h5 8 h4! $c6 9 Sb4! &b6 10 
ad 

This dissolves the queenside under 
circumstances that are very favourable 
for White. 

10...bxad 11 &xc4 $a5 12 Sc5 a3 13 
bxa3! &a4 1-0 


A10.06 H.Steiner - O.Bernstein, Gron- 
ingen 1946 

White has a great advantage since the 
black king has no way to penetrate if he 
doesn’t play ...a5. Against the best de- 
fence a difficult queen ending will arise, 
in which White will have excellent win- 
ning chances, but we have not been able 
to prove a win. 

1 &d3! + 
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1 h3? g4! 2 hxg4 f3!3 &d3 fxg2! —+. 
1...g4 2 &e2! Sb6 3 h3 gxh3!? 
3...g3?! 4 dbf3! Dc6 5 Sed! $b6 6 
@xh4! +—; 3...£3+7! 4 dPf2 fxg2 5 hxg4 
h3 6 g5 4—. 
4 gxh3! a5 5 b5! 
5 bxaS+? Sxa5 6 &f3! &xa4 7 He! 
rie 8 &xh4! &c4 9 &g4! Sd4 10 &f3! 
c5! =. 
5...&c7 6 213 &d6 7 Lg4! Les 8 
813 
8 &xh4! + leads to the game, in which 
Steiner still tries to provoke mistakes 
from Black so that he doesn’t have to 
play the queen ending. 
8...2b6 9 Se2 Sb7 10 &f2 &c7 
10... $2b6?! 11 &f3 Sc5 12 &g4 Sd4 
13 b6 +. 
11 +g2 +b7 12 Sel &c7 13 &hl 
%b7 14 &h2 Bc7 15 &g2 Sb7 16 LF3 


&b6 17 &g4! &c5 (D) 
w _ 


18 &xh4! Sd4 19 b6 f3 20 &g3! De3 
21 b7! f2 22 DSW! f1W 23 Wxe5! Wel+ 
24 Sed! Wd14 25 Dg5 Wxad 26 Wg3+ 

26 h4? Wa2 +. 

26...8e2 

26...22d4 27 Wf2+ &d3 28 eS +. 

27 e5 We8 28 Wed+ G2?! 

After 28...22d3 29 e6 + it is not easy to 
prove a win. 

29 WI5+ Hg2 30 e6 a4 31 Wf7 Wb5+ 
32 &h6 Wed (D) 
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After 32...a3 33 e7! Wa6+ 34 Lbg7 a2 
35 Wd5+! +— White can get his queen on 
the long diagonal with check, whereupon 
e8W wins. 








Y 


33 We6+? 

33 Wg7+! would have won: 33...&xh3 
(33... 2h2 34 We54- Hg? 35 e7 Wc6+ 36 
by 7 Wes 37 Wd5+ &xh3 38 Wf7 4—) 34 
e7 Wh4+ 35 226 We4+ 36 217! Wc4+ 
37 $218! Wc5 38 &g8 Wc8-- 39 dh! 
Wd7 40 Wf7 Wd3 41 dvg8 Wg3+ 42 
We7 Wb8+ 43 &h7 Wb1+ 44 We6 Wb7 
45 Wh6+ $3 46 We7+ +-. 

33... 5 h2 34 WES 

34 e7?! Wh4+! F. 

34...We2 35 &g6 a3 36 &17 a2 37 
Wf6 Wa6 38 Wal Wb7+ 39 e7 Wd5+ 40 
LIS Wi5+ 41327 We5+ 42 SF7 15-15 


A10.07 M.Adams - C.Lutz, Wijk aan 
Zee 1995 

This example was analysed in detail by 
Christopher Lutz in Informator 62 and 
we have partly used this analysis. Black 
has the more active king and a space ad- 
vantage on both wings, and this should 
be sufficient for a win. He has to proceed 
very accurately though. 

1...a4? 

This threatens the familiar break- 
through ...b4 but gives away the win since 
now White could, after the exchange on 
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a4, gain space on the kingside by playing 
g4 in order to save time for the race. 

1...b4? 2 axb4 axb4! 3 c4+ is only a 
draw. 

l...h5 2 &d3 a4 3 bxa4 (3 b4 e4+ 4 
fxe4+ fxed+! 5 &e3 He5 6 c3 Sd5 7 
Sis 26 8 g3 Scd! 9 &xe4 Sxc3! —+; 3 
c4+ bxc4+! 4 bxc4+ &c5 5 &c3 ed —+) 
3...bxa4! 4 $c3 e4 5 fxe4+ fxe4! 6 Sd2 
(6 &b4?! e3 7 &c3 Hed! —+) 6... ¿ds — 
and in the following play Black exchanges 
the e-pawn for the c-pawn and then cap- 
tures the a-pawn, winning (since his own 
pawn is still at a4 he can free himself 
from the edge of the board by ...a4-a3). 

2 h5? 

Gaining space on the kingside is basi- 
cally the right idea but White first had to 
parry Black’s threat to break through. 

The right course is 2 bxa4! (not 2 b4? 
@c4 3 @d2 e4 -+) 2...bxa4 3 24! (3 
&d3? h5! 4 g3 g6 5 c3 &c5 6 c4 e4 7 
fxe4 fxe4+! 8 Dxed Sxc4! 9 Des Db3 
10 &f6 Sxa3 11 &xg6 Sb4 12 Hxh5 a3 


—+) and now (D): 
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al) 4 ext? gxf5! 5 Sd3 (5 h5 $c4! 
—4) 5...h5: 

all) 6 @c3 e4! 7 fxe4+ Sxe4! (but 
not 7...fxe4?, when White escapes by 8 
$d2! &d4 9 He2 &c3 10 &e3! =) 8 &d2 
u ~+. 


Pawns on Both Wings 


al2) 6 &e3 &c4! 7 &d2 Sd4 8 Se2 
(8 c3+ @c4! 9 Dc2 e4 10 fxe4 fxe4! 11 
42 $b3 12 &e3 Hxa3! —+) 8...$c3 9 
d di Sb2! 10 c4 $&xa3! 11 c5 &b3! 12 
c6 (12 $c1 a3 13 Hbl e4 —+) 12...a3! 13 
c7a2! 14 c8W al W+! 15 c2 Wb2+! and 
Black wins. 

al3) 6c3 (D). 
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6...$c6!! (G.Beikert; 6...8c5? 7 c4! 
e4+ 8 fxe4! fxe4+! 9 Sxe4! Sxc4! 10 
we3 Sb3 11 &d3 &xa3 12 Sc3 = ac- 
cording to Bahr’s Rule; 6...2d6? 7 &c4! 
Sc6 8 $b4! Sd5 9 c4+! &c6 10 &c3 
Ses 11 $d3! =) 7 &c4 Sd6! 8 &d3 
ds! —. 

a2) 4 &d3! h5 5 g5 =. 

b) 3...fxg4 4 fxg4! &c4 5 Se! Hc3 6 
@xe5! Sxc2 7 Seb! Sb3 8 DET! 26 
(8... Pxa3 9 &xg7! Sb4 10 Sxh7 a3 11 
g5! a2 12 g6! alW 13 g7! = Grigoriev) 9 
27! (9 h5? Pxa3! 10 hxg6 hxg6! 11 
Dxg6 Sb4 12 $f7 a3! 13 g5 a2! 14 g6 
alW! —+) 9...Pxa3 10 @xh7! $b4 11 
h5! (11 g5? a3! 12 h5 a2! 13 hxg6 alW! 
14 g7 Wh1+ 15 &g6 We4+ 16 &h6 Weg 
—+) LL...gxh5 (11...85 12 h6 a3! 13 $g8! 
a2! 14 h7! al W! 15 h8W! =) 12 gxh5! (12 
g5? h4! —+) 12...a3 13 hó a2 14 be8! 
alW 15 h7! = (3.07). 

2...b4! 0-1 

Michael Adams resigned due to 3 c4+ 
@e6 4 axb4 a3 —+. 
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A10.08 K.U.Schiffer — B.Finegold, Gro- 
ningen 1989 

Here it was important first to open up 
a way for the king by ...c4 to make sure 
the existing white a-pawn isn't dangerous. 

1...c4!? 2 bxc4+ 

2 fxg5 c3 3 $d3 Dxe5 4 a4 bxa3 5 
@xc3 $d5 —+; 2 h4 gxh4 3 gxh4 c3 4 
$d3 h5 5 &e3 c2! 6 Sd2 De4 7 Sxc2 
bxf4 8 dod3 dog —+. 

2...&xc4! 3 d d2 gxf4 4 gxf4 Dd4! 5 
Bc2 Se4 6 Sb3 Sxl! 7 &xb4 d»xe518 
Les 

8 a4 Sd6 9 &b5 $c7 —+. 

8...£5! 9 ad f4! 10 a5 f3! 11 a6 f2! 12 
a7 f1W! 13 a8W Wf2« 14 Sb5 Wb2+ 
0-1 

The exchange of queens can’t be 
avoided: 15 &c4 Wd4+ 16 &b3 Wd5+ 
—t. 


A10.09 B.Kristensen - P.Nikolié, Es- 
bjerg 1982 

Black can win the game because of 
his better pawn-structure and more active 
king: 

1. d6! 2 Sf2 Les! 3 Sxf3 $b4! 4 
De2 Sxad! 5 Sd2 Sb3 6 Èc1 f6 7 $b1 
258 Del gxh4 9 gxh4 f5 10 &b1 dc4 

Since Black can't make any direct 
progress on the queenside, he first has to 
exchange the f-pawn for the e-pawn. 

11 ©c2 a4 12 Sd2 Sd5 0-1 

Kristensen resigned because of 13 
#d3 Des! 14 Sd2 Pes 15 $e2 f4 16 
exf4 @xf4! —+. 


A10.10 N.Grigoriev, 1920 

This study is a very hard nut, of which 
the solution by Grigoriev has never been 
published. Averbakh ascribes the follow- 
ing solution to Kniasev (Moscow): 

1 b5! 

Not 1 &e4? b6!: 

a) 2 b5 @c5! 3 &e5 Sxb5! 4 &xe6 
Has 5 $217 b5! 6 &xg7 b4! 7 £5 b3! 8 £6 
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b2!9 £7 b1W! 10 £8W = still offers practi- 
cal chances but is drawn. By the way, the 
reason the promotion didn’t get a ! was 
not 10 18? Wed —+ but 10 g5?! =. 

b) 2 @d4 b5! 3 &e4 &d7! 4 Les 
$e7! 5 £5 exf5! 6 Sxf5 217! 7 g5 Se7! 8 
@26 £8! and White can’t make any 
progress because 9 &h7? &f7! 10 &h8 
@g6! —- leads to a disaster. 

1...b6 

1..]d7 2 &e5! $e7 3 g5 (3 fS exf5 4 
@xf5! $f7 5 b6 +—) 3...b6 4 £5! exf5 5 
Brest $17 6 g6+! Se7 7 Res! Sd7 8 
$d5! +. 

2 &c4! 

2 £5? exf5! 3 gxf5! Se7! 4 &e5 17! 
and 2 g5? 26 3 Se4 &d7! 4 &e5 Ye7! 
are only draws. 
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2..&e7 

2...65 3 £5! e4 4 Dd4! e3 5 Sxe3 Des 
6 213! 4—. 

3 $d3! Hf6 4 Sed $17 5 Les! Ve7 

5...26 6 Sd6! Sf6 7 &c6 g5 8 fxg5+! 
x25 9 Sxb6 es 10 Hc5! e4 11 Sd4! +— 
forces the king to the fatal square f4. 

6 f5! 

6 g5? g6 = (6..$d7 7 f5 exf5! 8 dxf5 
he7! 9 Sg6 Sf8! =). 

6...exf5 7 &x[5! 217 8 dg5! VFB 

8...g6 9 &h6! Sf6 10 Ph7! $g5 11 
BET! Pxg4 12 &xg6! +. 

9 Sf4! &e8 10 Ses! dd8 11 VFS! 
de7 12 Sg6 

12 g5 &f7 13 g6+! +-. 

12... 8f8 13 &h7! &f7 14 g5! &f8 15 
g6! +- 


11 Fight for Tempi and 
Manoeuvres 


In contrast to Chapter 10, passed pawns 
now play a minor role. The main ques- 
tion is whether the kings are able to pene- 
trate and how one should use spare tempi 
or how the pawn-structure should be 
changed. 


A) Typical Manoeuvres 
with an Even Distribution 
of Pawns 


The first example shows the procedure 
by which the more passive side can draw 
if he is able to prevent the opponent’s 
king from getting into his position: 
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The white pawns are one rank further 
up the board, and so they are usually 
faster when a race is concerned. But 
keeping the opposition is all it takes for 
Black to draw: 

1 &e4!? 


1 &c4: 

a) 1...de5 2 g5 (2 a5?! bxa5 3 bxa5! 
&f4 4 g5 hxg5! 5 hxg5! @xg5 6 $c5 =) 
2...hxg5 (2...h5 3 a5 &d6! 4 axb6 ©c6! 5 
2d4 Sxb6! 6 Pes Sb5! 7 &f6 $xb4! 8 
Dxg6 a5! 9 Sxh5 a4! =) 3 hxg5! &d6 = 
(3...@£5? 4 b5! a5 5 @d5! &xg5 6 c6! 
ES 7 &xb6! g5 8 dc5!! g4 9 Hdd! g3 
10 Se3! Se4 11 b6! &h3 12 b7! g2 13 
Sf2! 4—). 

b) 1...@c6 2 b5+ axb5+! 3 axb5+! 
246 4 Hd4 Seb =. 

1...@e6! 

1...a5? 2 bxa5! bxa5 3 @d4! g5 (3...h5 
4 g5! +—) 4 h5! &e6 5 Hed! $f6 6 $d5! 
Bi7 7 Sc5 Seb 8 &b5 $e5 9 $xa5! 
&f4 10 $b4 +-; 1...h5? 2 gxh5! gxhS 3 
DES Las 4 bes cd 5 doxh5! Sxb4 6 
Sed +. 

2 a5 b5! 

White just doesn't manage to win the 
opposition. 2...bxa5? 3 bxa5! $d6 4 
d d4! &c6 5 Des! Sb5 6 SS! Sxad 7 
dxg6 Sb4 8 h5 4—; 2...4d6? 3 axb6! 
$c6 4 h5 +. 

3 g5 h5! 4 &d4! &d6! 5 Ved! Ves! = 


Often a defence based on the opposi- 
tion can be broken by a single spare 
tempo (see following diagram): 

Due to g2-g3 Black can’t defend the 
key squares of the a-pawn: 

1 &c4 

1 g3 also wins at once, but in this line 
one has to calculate the race precisely: 
1...e6 (1...8c6 2 Hc4! +-) 2 Sc5 SS 
3 Sb5 Dg4 4 Sxa5! &xg3 5 $b4 and 
White wins. 
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1 &e4?? allows the black king to pen- 
etrate on the queenside: 1...@c5! —+. 

1...$c6 2 g3! 

With the help of the spare tempo, 
White wins the opposition and conquers 
the key squares of the a-pawn. 

2..2b6 3 $d5! .— 


Sometimes one can also gain a spare 
tempo by other means: 
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V.Tukmakov 
Reykjavik Open 1990 


Though White’s queenside majority is 
unable to create a passed pawn, it can 
provide the decisive spare tempo. 
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1 b3 &f6 2 &f4 àg6 3 c5!? 

3 b5 axb5 4 c5! also wins (but not 4 
cxb5? b6! 5 Les dPg5! and Black can 
draw). 

3 ed?! Pes 4 213! S65 c5 dpg5!? 
(5.286 6 Sf4 S66 7 b5! axb5 8 b4! +-) 
6 &g3! (6 b5? gives away the opportu- 
nity to gain a spare tempo: 6...axb5! 7 b4 
26! 8 Sf4 Hf6! = and now it’s White to 
move in a position of reciprocal zug- 
zwang) 6...2g6 7 &f4! (7 &h4?! Sf6 8 
@h5 $g7 9 b5? axb5! 10 b4 Sh7! 11 g5 
hxg5! 12 &xg5! Lg? =) 7...&f6 8 b5! 
axb5 9 b4! 4—. 

3... f6 4 b5! 

Gaining a tempo; the further-advanced 
of the doubled pawns is sacrificed in or- 
der to create a zugzwang with the back 
pawn that is fatal for Black. 

4..axb5 5 b4! Se6 6 ded! Df6 7 
S2d5! 1-0 

There could have followed 7...@g25 
(7...&e7 8 c6 bxc6+ 9 Sxc6! +—) 8 Hd6! 
Dxg4 9 $207! h5 10 &xb7! and White 
wins because the c-pawn queens with 
check. 


The following two practical examples 
are not at all easy: 
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L.Sandler - P.Leko 
Sydney 1992 
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Fight for Tempi and Manoeuvres 


It soon becomes obvious that Black is 
better. His king is more active (because 
he is to move) and all of his pawns have 
the option of a possible double step while 
White has already played a3 and f3. So if 
necessary, a fight for tempi would be in 
Black’s favour. Despite these advantages 
Black isn’t able to win against the best 
defence. 

1...8e5!? 

By 1...2d5 Black achieves nothing: 2 
Drs? Sc4 3 Se5 Sb3 4 &f6b5 5 &xt7 
is a draw. 

2 ad!? 

White should immediately try to build 
a defensive position by a4 and b3 in order 
then to be able to oscillate with his king 
on the 3rd rank. The move a4 is necessary 
because otherwise Black could under- 
mine the b3-pawn by ...b5 and ...a5-a4. 

The game proceeded instead 2 f4+?! 


@d5 (D) and now: 
55, 
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a) Sandler made a decisive error, los- 
ing as follows: 3 b3? b5 4 @d3 a5 5 h3 h6 
6 Se3 a4 7 bxa4 (7 Hd3 axb3 8 &c3 De4 
9 &xb3 Sxf4 10 &b4 f5 11 &xb5 $g3 
also wins for Black; the f-pawn queens 
with check) 7...bxa4! 8 &d3 f5! — 0-1. 

b) 3 a4!! b6 (after 3...Hc4 White’s 
counter-attack isn't fast enough: 4 @e4! 
&b3 5 Se5 =) 4 € d3 a6 5 b3 b5 (5...£5 6 
b4 =) 6 axb5! axb5 7 &c3 @c5 (7...@e4 8 


E 
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$b4! =) 8 f5! h5 (8...f6 9 &d3! h5 10 
$e4 h4 11 h3! b4 12 &e3! $d5 13 $d3! 
=) 9 h4! (9 h3? f6 10 &d3 &b4! 11 &c2 
@a3! 12 $c3 h4 —+) 9...f6 10 &d3! $d5 
11 @c3! =. 

2...a5 3 h3 h6 4 f4+ &d5 5 &d3 f5 6 
b3 

This safely protects the key square c4. 
Since the white king can easily defend d4 
and e4 by oscillating between d3 and e3 
there is nothing else one could do. 

6...b6 7 h4 h5 8 $e3! &c5 9 Ld3! 
&b4 10 Hc2! 

10 &d4? Sxb3! 11 bes $xa4! 12 
@xf5 wb +. 

10...b5 11 axb5! &xb5 12 &d3 Sb4 
13 &c2! = 


The next game is of fundamental sig- 
nificance and demands special attention: 


Y 





R.Hegde - E.Vasiukov 
Coimbatore 1987 


One usual winning plan for the more 
active king is the exchange of all pawns 
on one wing in order to use the existing 
space or time advantage on the other 
wing. However, in the present example 
White can avoid the exchange of the b2- 
pawn with the help of a nice stalemate 
trick: 
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1...b5 2 24+ 

2 Se3 Les (2... He4 3 Sf2! 54 &g2! 
=) 3 g4 leads to the game. 

2...e5 

2.085 3 Hg3! £5 4 gxf5! Sxf5 =. 
The strategy of exchanging all the king- 
side pawns doesn’t help him either since 
now Black can no longer penetrate on the 
queenside. 

3 Se3! Hd5 4 $d3!? 

4 14?! is very risky from a practical 
point of view: 4...c4 5 &f5! &b3 6 
W&xf6! Sxb2 7 g5! a3 8 g6! a2 9 g7! al W 
10 g8W! Wf1+ 11 @e7 Sxc3 =. 

4.2051? 5 Sd2 

Not 5 ©c2?, when Black can suc- 
cessfully accomplish his plan: 5...@c4! 6 
cl (6 Sb1 &b3 —+). Then: 

a) 6..23 7 c2: 

al) 7...b4 8 cxb4 a2! (8...axb2? 9 
Sb1!! =) 9 b3+ &xb4! 10 Sb2 al W+ 11 
@xal &xb3! —+. 

a2) 7...axb2 8 &xb2 b4! 9 cxb4 Sxb4! 
—, 

b) 6...4b3 7 &b1 a3! 8 bxa3 &xc3! 9 
a2 $c2! (9...b4? 10 axb4! Sxb4 11 
$b2! =; see 2.12) 10 Dal Sb3! —+. 

5... 204 6 Sc2! b4 7 cxb4! &xb4! (D) 








8 bl 

8 cl $c4 9 dbi! (9 Hc2? Hd! 10 
$d2 Se4! 11 Sc3 &f4 12 Sb4 Sxe4! 
13 Sxa4 £5! —+) and now 9...2b3 leads 
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to the game (at move 9), while after 
9...2d3 10 Pa2! $e4 11 $a3! Hf4 12 
#xa4! &xg4! 13 b4 f5 = Black isn't able 
to win either. 

8... b3 9 Sal a3!? 10 $b1!! 

10 bxa3? &xa3! —+; 10 g5? fxg5! —. 

15-15. 

Due to 10...axb2 11 g5 fxg5! stale- 
mate. 


It isn't obvious that the same stale- 
mate trick is again the only way to save 
the game in the following example: 
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Though Black’s queenside pawn- 
structure is weakened, White cannot ex- 
ploit that fact nor he can use his space ad- 
vantage. No matter how White proceeds 
on the kingside, Black always has an ade- 
quate answer. 

1 h5 

a) l1 f5 gxf5! 2 gxf5! h5! 3 a5 bxa5! 4 
bxa5! &d7 =. 

b) 1 g5 fxg5! (1...hxg5? lets White 
break through successfully: 2 fxg5! f5 3 
h5! f4 4 hxg6 f3 5 g7! f2 6 g8W! f12+7 
Wc4+ £xc4+ 8 &xc4 +—) and now: 

b1) 2 hxg5?? (this attempt to break 
through ends in disaster) 2...h5! 3 £5 &d7 
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(3...h4? 4 fxg6! h3 5 g7 h2 6 g8 W h1W 7 
Wc4+ Dd6 8 Sxb6 +—) 4 fxg6 $e7 and 
Black wins. 

bl) 2 fxg5! h5! 3 &c4 Sc6 4 @d4 
@d6 =. 

c) las: 

cl) 1...85?! 2 axb6+ &d6! 3 fxg5 fxg5! 
4 hxg5 hxg5! 5 &c4 @c6! (5... eS? 6 
Des! Sf4 7 Sd6! e xg4 8 Sc7! &f39 
Sxb7! g4 10 Sc6 g3 11 b7! g2 12 b8W'! 
gi W 13 Wf8-! +-) 6 b5+ &xb6! 7 Sb4! 
c7! 8 d c5 &d7! 9 Sd5 $c7! 10 Les 
Sb6! 11 &f5 &xb5! 12 &xg5 es 13 
Sf6 b5! =. 

c2) 1...bxa5 2 bxa5 &d7 3 @c5 Sc7 4 
@d5 47 =. 

d) 1 &c4 Sd6 2 &d4 De6 also leads 
to a draw. 

1...gxh5! 2 gxh5! f5! 3 a5 bxa5! 4 
bxa5! @b8! 

This leads to the familiar (11.05) 
stalemate finish. 

4...%c8? loses a decisive tempo: 5 
Dc4 Sb8 6 Sd5 Ga7 7 Les Labs 8 
@xf5! &xa5 9 $e6 +- and White wins 
in the end by Wa8+ and Wb8+. 

5 Sb6 $38! 6 a6 $b8! 7 axb7 stale- 
mate. 


B) "Don't Touch Me!” 


This special form of a fight for tempi is 
characterized by two pawns of different 
colour standing next to each other. First 
horizontal (see following diagram): 

Both kings have to keep their distance 
from the *don't touch me' pawns (a6, b6). 
If either king moves next to them he gets 
into a fatal zugzwang. 

1 Èb4! 

1 805? Sa7! —+. 

1...2b8! 

1...@a7? 2 &b5! +-. 

2 &c4 LaS! 3 Sb! = 

3 &d5? a7! 4 &e5 b5! —+. 
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For such positions it's worthwhile 
knowing the following rule. We distin- 
guish between two cases: 

1) Noorsame number of spare tempi: 
one shouldn't move first to a *don't touch 
me' square (b5 or a7 in 11.07) but one has 
to keep a short distance away. 

2) Different number of spare moves: 
one should move as soon as possible to a 
‘don’t touch me’ square. 

It follows that positions of the first 
type are usually drawn while in the second 
case there is usually a decisive result. 
Three examples should illustrate that: 
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Both sides have the same number of 
tempi with their pawns; thus we have the 
first case: 

1 Sg3 Sg7 2 &h3 

2 &f37! S26 3 $14! a5 4 b3! d6 5 c4 
1s a draw. 

2.8873 &g3! 

To move closer would be fatal: 3 
@h4? S26! 4 c4 (4 c3 a6 5 b3 d6 6 b4 d5! 
—F) 4...a5! 5 b3 d6! —+. 

3... g7! = 

3,..4267 4 &h4! a5 5 c4 a4 6 c5! &f7 
7 &xh5! &g7 8 g6 $28 9 Sh6 &h8 10 
87+ $28 11 Sg6! a3 12 bxa3! d6 13 c6 


With black pawns at b7 and c7 the 
spare moves would have been equal as 
well. In that case too neither side would 
have been able to move next to the 
pawns. 


The next case is different: 
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The two sides have a different number 
of spare tempi. Therefore the king should 
step on the ‘don’t touch me’ square as 
soon as possible: 

1 $d4 

After 1 #c3? Black uses the rule and 
turns the tables: 1...&c6 2 &d4 g5!! (first 
h3 has to be fixed; an immediate 2...a5? 
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doesn’t work: 3 h4 a4 4 g4 a3 5 f4 h6 6 h5 
f6 7 f5! +—) 3 f3 (3 g3 a5! 4 g4 a4! 5 a3 f6 
6 f3 h6! —+) 3...a5 4 g3 a4 5 a3 h5 6 h4 
gxh4 7 gxh4 f6! 8 f4 £5! 9 es @xc5! 10 
&xf5 d4! 11 &e4 c4! —+. Black either 
queens with check or wins the white 
queen by ...Wel+ and ...Wfl+. 

1...@c6 2 h4 

2 f4 4—. 

2...g6 

2...h5 3 a3 a5 4 a4! g6 (4...f6 5 f3! 25 6 
g3! 4—) 5 f3! f6 6 f4 (5 7 g3! 4—. 

3 g3 f5 4 a3! a5 5 ad! f4 6 g4 h6 7 f3! 
g5 8 h5! +- 


Because of its great popularity we 
have to include the following example: 
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Sveda - Sika 
Brno 1929 








White to move would win: 1 @f3! (1 
h4? Se6! 2 &f2! =; 1 2127? $e5 2 def3 
a5! —+) 1...@e5 (now White has to get rid 
of the disadvantage of having already 
played h3) 2 h4! a5 3 h5! a4 4 h6! b6 5 
b4! +-. 

In the game it was Black’s move: 
1...Pe5 2 &f3 a5! (Black plays on the 
wing where he has a disadvantage in 
terms of spare tempi)3b3b54a3a45 
bxa4 bxa4! 6 h4 h5! 0-1. 


Fight for Tempi and Manoeuvres 


‘Don’t touch me’ pawns that block 
each other are known to us from Chapter 
2. Here the rule is applied as well: 
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11.10 +/ 
L.Polugaevsky - K.Grigorian 
USSR Ch (Leningrad) 1971 








White uses his right to move to get 
Black into zugzwang: 

1 Sg4! es 

1...26 2 h5! gxh5+ 3 &xh5 4—; 1...$b5 
2 &f5! a4 3 bxad+ &xa4 4 &xe5! Sxa3 
5 &d6 +-. 

2 SEs! 

2 h5? b5! 3 $f5 b4! 4 axb4+ @xb4! 5 
@xe5! &xb3! =. 

2... d4 

Now the kings can't move any longer 
without giving up their respective e- 
pawns. By accurate play White makes 
sure it is Black who first runs out of 
moves: 

3 h5! b5 

3.203 4 &xe5! Sxb3 5 $d5 b5 6 eS! 
b4 7 axb4! a4 8 e6 a3 9 e7! a2 10 e8 W! 
alW 11 We3+!? &xb4 12 Wb6+ a3 13 
Wa7+ Sb2 14 Wxg7+ @a2 15 Wxal+ 
4—. 

4 b4! a4 

4...axb4 5 axb4! &c4 6 Sxe5! Sxb4 7 
Dd4 has 8 Pes! b4 9 &c4! is winning 
for White. 
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5 g4! $ed 6 SxeS! $b3 7 kd! 
$xa3 8 Sc! La2 9 Le2! 1-0 


C) King-March and Fight 
for Tempi 


Now that we have familiarized ourselves 
with the basic techniques of manoeuvres 
and the fight for tempi, we are ready to 
discuss long king-marches into the oppo- 
nent's position. 
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H.Behrens — R.Storm 
Germany 1982 


The first example is relatively simple 
because with &f2-g3-f4-e5 White has a 
clear route and enough spare tempi to 
achieve his aim: 

1 Sg3! Sf6 2 Sf4! h6 

2...6!? 3 g4! (3 e4? h6 =) 3...fxg4 
(3...h6 4 g5+! 4—) 4 fxg4! and now: 

a) 4...a4 5 e4! (5 g54? $e7! 6 e4 
dxe4! 7 &xe4 Dd6! 8 a3 $d7! 9 Les 
SeT! =) 5...dxe4 6 &xe4!: 

al) 6...85 7 h5!? (7 hxg5+?! &xg58 
Des! $xg4 9 Sxe6! h5 10 d5! h4 11 d6! 
h3 12 d7! h2 13 d8W! nıW 14 Wd4+ 
23 15 Wxa4 +) 7...Df7 8 Se5 Le7 9d5 
exd5 10 Sxd5! $d7 11 bes be? 12 Èf5 
+—. 
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a2) 6...a3 7 d5 +-. 

a3) 6...8f7 7 Se5 Le7 8 h5 (after 8 
a3? Black can close the position: 8...h6! 9 
h5 g5! =) 8...gxh5 9 gxh5! a3 10 d5 exd5 
11 &xd5! Sd7 12 h6! (12 &e5?! $e7 13 
h6 &d7 14 £67 Sd6! 15 Dg7 De7 is 
drawn because White can’t leave the cor- 
ner) 12...$c7 13 &e6! +— and White cap- 
tures the b6-pawn. 

b) 4...e5+ 5 dxe5+! $e6 6 e4 (6 
8577 dxe5! 7 Sh6 &e4! 8 Sxh7 Sxe3! 
9 Sxg6 d4! 10 h5 d3! 11 h6 d2! 12 h7 
d1W! 13 h8W Wxg4--! 14 217 F)6...d47 
g5! a4 8 a3! Se7 9 $13! Seb 10 De?! 
@xe5 11 @d3! +— gets Black in a ‘don’t 
touch me’ zugzwang set-up. 

3 h5! &f7 4 Les De7 5 e4 dxe4 6 
fxe4! fxe4 7 Dxed &f6 8 Sf4 a4 9 a3 
d»f7 10 Les $e7 11 d5 exd5 12 &xd5! 
£d7 13 g3 ©c7 14 &e6! &c8 15 &f7 
1-0 


The route isn't always indicated so 
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11.12 [+ 
Hansen - A.Nimzowitsch 
Randers simul 1925 





It seems as if Black is about to lose be- 
cause White is threatening to create an 
outside passed pawn on the a-file by c3. 
But Aron Nimzowitsch managed to turn 
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the tables by penetrating on the queen- 
side with his king: 

1...8c7!! 

After 1...c5? White can create an out- 
side passed pawn: 2 dxc5+! (2 c4? &c6! 
=) 2... xc5 3 c3! 4—. 

2 c3 

Other moves don't help either: 

a) 204 &b63 cxd5 cxd5! 4 &c2 Las 
(4...2b5? 5 $b3! $a5! 6 a4 bxa3! 7 
@xa3! =) 5 Sb2 Dad! 6 Dc2 Had! 7 
$b1 b3! 8 Sal Sb4 —. 

b) 2 a3 bxa3! 3 &c3 &b6 (3...c5 also 
wins but after 4 dxc5 &c6 5 &b3 &xc56 
$xa3 d4 7 &b3 Sd5! 8 &b4 one has to 
find the idea 8...d3!! 9 cxd3 @d4! —+) 4 
Sb3 Sb5 5 c3 c5 6 dxc5 Sxc5! 7 Hxa3 
Sc4 8 Sb? d4 —+. 

2... b6! 3 cxb4 Hb5! 4 Sc3 Lad! 
0-1 

Hansen resigned because of 5 &c2 (5 
b5 cxb5! 6 Sb2 db4 —4+) 5... &xb4! 6 
&d3 a3 7 &c3 Sxa2! 8 Sb4 Hb2! 9 
Les c3 —+. 


The next game, which was analysed in 
detail by Magerramov in Informator 44, 
shows typical resources for the attack 


and the defence: 
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E.Magerramov ~ S.Makarychev 
Pavlodar 1987 





Fight for Tempi and Manoeuvres 


White has to continue very accurately 
so that his route on the kingside isn’t 
plugged. Furthermore the queenside isn’t 
yet closed. 

1 a4! 

1 &c4? b5+! 2 &d3 &d6 3 $e3 Ve7! 
4 Sf2 (4 &f3 Èf7! 5 Ved g5 6 fxg6+ 
&xg6! 7 h3 a6 =) 4..&f7 5 SF3 g5! 6 
fxg6+ &g7!! (with this very pretty move, 
Black manages to reach the reciprocal 
zugzwang with White to play: 6...@xg6? 
7 &g4! a6 8 h3! h5+ 9 &f3! £5 10 exf5+ 
@xf5 11 Se3 +-) 7 Hed Sxg6! 8 h3 26 9 
+13! Se5 10 g4 Sg6! = 

After 1 g4? (the move played in the 
game itself) Black can block the way to 
the kingside: 

a) 1...36 2 @c4 (after 2 a4 h5! 3 h3 h4 
= White cannot close the queenside, nor 
does he have enough reserve tempi to 
penetrate there himself) 2...h5! (2...%d6? 
3 a4 Sc6 4 b5+ axb5+ 5 axb5+! &d6 6 
h3 &c7 7 &d5 Sd7 8 h4 +—) 3 h3 h4 4 a4 
a5 =. 

b) The erroneous 1...b5? was played 
in the game: 2 &d3 @d6 (2...h5 is now 
not enough, as Black has closed the 
queenside himself: 3 &e3 hxg4 4 &f2 
Bd6 5 $223 Ve7 6 Sxe4 SI8 RE 
8 h3! a6 9 h4! &f8 10 $g6! Sg8 11 h5! 
+-) 3 Se3 $e7 4 df3 (D). Now Black 
can continue: 
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bl) 4...$f7 5 @g3! g5 6 fxg6+! &g7 
(6... xg6 7 Sh4! a6 8 h3! $g7 9 PhS! 
@h7 10 h4! &g7 11 g5! hxg5 12 hxg5! 
217 13 gxf6 &xf6 14 Ph6 +-) 7 &h3! 
&xg6 8 Sh4! +-. 

b2) The game concluded 4...@f8 5 
S23 217 6 En}! (6 $h4? 95+ 7 fxg6+ 
Sxg6! 8 h3 a6! =) 6...$28 7 Sh! $f8 8 
PhS! $17 9 h3 &f8 10 &g6 Ses 11 h4 
218 12 85 hxg5 13 hxg5! fxg5 14 Pxg5 
217 15 Sed Ve7 16 Hh4 S66 17 &hs5! 
a6 18 &h4! 1-0. Except for the mistake 
on the first move, Magerramov con- 
ducted an excellent king-march against 
the only exploitable weakness in Black’s 
position: the g7-pawn. 18...@e7 19 &g4! 
Si6 20 $h5! 217 21 &g5! Se7 22 S26! 
Sf8 23 f6! +—. 

c) After 1...h5!?, either the route will 
be closed or White will lose his reserve 
tempi: 2 h3 (2 gxh5 b5 3 &d3 Sd6 4 De3 
Se7 5 $213 8176 Sed a6 7 h3 Lg8 8 h6 
gxh6 =; the black king can oscillate be- 
tween g7 and h7, and the fortress is im- 
penetrable) 2...hxg4 3 hxg4! b5 4 $d3 
Sd6 5 Se3 De7 6 $13 $17 7 $g3 (7 
25? fxg5! 8 d&g4 Sf6! 9 $h5 a6! -+) 
7...g9 =. 

1...b5 

1...a6 2 &c4 b5+ (after 2...h5 White 
can, thanks to his two reserve tempi, pen- 
etrate on the queenside: 3 b5+! axb5+ 4 
axb5+! @d6 5 h3! Sc7 6 &d5! Sd7 7 
h4! 4—) 3 axb5+! axb5+ 4 &d3! &d6 5 
Se3 Le? 6 213! SI7 7 Hed! 25 8 
fxg6+! &xg69 h3! h5+ 10 $13! Sh 11 
h4! &g6 12 g4! +-. 

2 as! &d6 3 2d3 De7 4 Le3 $f7 5 
213! h5 6 g4 h4 

6... 2Pg8 7 Sg3 Lh7 8 &h4 $h6 9 a6! 
+~, 

7 g5! fxg5 8 Se4! S16 9 h5! h3 10 
a6! 4— 


A weakened pawn-structure can also 
be the target of a king-march: 
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x = = e 
11.14 +/ 


N.Liogky - A.Nenashev 
USSR Army Ch (Tashkent) 1987 


On the kingside the white king can get 
to h6, thereby tying Black down. After- 
wards White exchanges pawns in a fa- 
vourable way and wins due to his more 
active king. 

1883! 

1 $e37 e5 2 &d3 Sc7 3 &c4 Sc6 4 
g4 Bd6 5 Sb4 dc6 6 bas db7! is a 
draw. 

1..2d7 2 &h4 Le7 3 GhS! 218 4 


bho! $g8 5 14 PhS 6 g4 Le8 7 h4 a5 8- 


a4 &h8 9 es fxe5 10 fxe5! Sg8 11 g5 

11 h5 &h8 12 S25 Dg7 13 h6+! &f8 
14 &f6! Des (14...Pg8 15 Se7 Shs 16 
PLS +—) 15 Pg? (15 g5?! $f8 16 g6 fxg6 
17 &xe6! Des 18 Df6! SF8 19 e6! Hes 
20 $27! +-) 15..2e7 16 Sxh7 &f8 17 
g5 +. 

11...2h8 12 h5! 

12 &h5? &g7! 13 Dg4 $f =. 

12...Pg8 13 g6 Gh8 

13...hxg6 14 hxg6! @h8!? 15 Lg5 
Se7 16 gxf7! Sxf7 17 Sh! +-. 

14 gxh7 

Not 14 gxf7?? stalemate. 

1-0 


E The similar classic is the following 
game: 
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11.14A /* 
E.Cohn - A.Rubinstein 
St Petersburg 1909 





1...&f6! 2 Sd2 Sg5! 3 Le2 Hh! 4 
Sr Gh3! 5 &gl es 6 ©h1?! b5 7 &gl 
£58 hi g59 ogi h5 10 Lh g4 11 e4 
fxe4 12 fxe4 h4 13 &g1 g3 14 hxg3 
hxg3! 0-1 


Even in balanced positions the con- 
struction of a route can cause confusion: 
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11.15 =/ 
S.Belkhodja — P.Lebel 
Hyéres 1992 























With the first two moves White marks 
the route to f5 in order then to dedicate 
himself to the queenside. 


Fight for Tempi and Manoeuvres 


1 bed De6 2 g4!? bó 

2...a5 3 a4 b6: 

a) 464846 (4...c5? 5 b5 &&d6 6 E55! 
&e7 7 &g6! deb 8 c4 he? 9 &g7! Seb 
10 $f8! £5 11 $g7 fxg4 12 fxg4! e4 13 
dxe4! $e5 14 $g6 +-) 5 bxa5 bxa5! 6 
DIS Se7! 7 d4 exd4! 8 cxd4! $f7! 9 f4 
gxf4! 10 &xf4 Dg6 =. 

b) 4 d4 exd4 5 @xd4 f5 6 b4 fxg4! 7 
fxg4! @d6 8 bxa5 bxa5! 9 Sc4 &e5 10 
@c5! Sf4 11 &xc6 Pxg4 12 c4 =. 

3 b4 a6 

3...a5 4 a4 Od6 5 d4 exd4 6 Sxdd! 
c5+ 7 bxc5+ bxc5+! 8 &e4 Le6! 9 c4 
Sd6 10 &f5 $e7! 11 f4 gxf4! 12 &xf4 


4 ad a5 5 d4 exd4 6 xd4 (D) 


n Wa 
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6...2d6 


6...axb4? 7 cxb4! Hd? 8 Sed Vd 
(8...$e6 9 a5! bxa5 10 bxa5! $d6 11 
ddd 4—) 9 Sf5 c5 (9...@d5 10 a5! bxa5 
11 bxa5! c5 12 a6! d?c6 13 Se4! +-) 10 
bxc5+! bxc5 11 $e4!? 4— (11 a5?! leads 
to an advantageous though difficult to 
win queen ending: 11... c6 12 @e4! 
@b5 13 $d5! c4 14 a6 c3 15 a7! c2 16 
a8W c1W 17 Wb7+ $35 18 $e6 +). 

7804 

Now the game concluded 7...@d7? 8 
bxa5! bxa5 9 &c5! Sc7 10 c4! 1-0 (due 
to 10..@d7 11 &b6! $d6 12 Sxa5 $c5 
13 @a6! dxc4 14 Sb6 +-). Instead, 
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active counterplay would have achieved 
a draw: 

7...@e5! 8 bxa5 bxa5! 9 Sc5 Gf! 10 
S xc6 &xf3! 11 c4 dxg4! 12 c5 &f4 13 
d»d6 g4! 14 c6 g3! 15 c7 g2! 16 c8W 
g1W! 17 We4+ = 


The progress of chess programs seems 
to be unstoppable but still no chip is born 
a master: 
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11.16 /= 


V. Anand - Pentium Genius 
London PCA rpd 1994 


“What does this position have to do 
with king-marches?" you might ask. 
With the present structure on the king- 
side no white penetration is possible. 
Black only has to watch out for d5, which 
can be neutralized by a timely ...b6. But 
surprisingly there followed: 

1...h5? 

1..8d7 2 &e3: 

a) 2...077! 3 d5!? e5?! (3...exd5 4 
24 b6! =) 4 b6+ &d7 5 g4!? f4+! 6 Ped 
h6 7 &f3: 

al) 7...$d8?8 c6! bxc6 (8...c8 9 c7 
@d7 10 &e4! Sc8 11 Sxe5 847 12 d6 
f3 13 &f6! f2 14 c8W+! Dxc 15 We7! 
+-) and then: 

all) 9 dxc6? Sc8 10 Se4 Sb! 11 
dxe5!? (11 Sf3 Sc8 12 c7 Sd7 13 &e4 
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Bc8! 14 Sxe5 Sd7! 15 Sed $c8! 16 
$d5 $d7! 17 Sc4 &c8! 18 &b5 &b7! 
19 Sc5 £3! 20 &d6! X) 11...£3! 12 &d6 
f2! 13 c7+ &b7! 14 &d7! f1W 15 cSW-e-! 
dexb6 16 Wc6-- da5 17 Wxh6 Wf7-- 18 
Da8 Wí4 19 be? +. 

a12) 9 d6!! &c8 10 $e4! (this fatal 
formation, which we got to know in 
Chapter 8, occurs very rarely in practice; 
Black is lost) 10...f3 (10...c5 11 @d5 f3 
12 &c6 4—) 11 &xf3! c5 12 &e4 c4 13 
@e3 +. 

a2) 7...@c8! 8 c6 (8 d6 Sd7 9 $e4 
#c6! =; the queen ending arising after 10 
&xe5 f3 11 Se6! £2 12 d7! f1À 13 daw 
doesn't achieve anything for White due 
to 13..&xc5! 14 Wc7+ &b5 15 Wxb7 
Wxh3) 8...bxc6! 9 dxc6! Ł (9 d6? c5! 10 
Bed c4! F). 
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b) 2...h6 3 &d3 b6! 4 cxb6 h5! 5 d5: 

bl) 5..exd5 6 &d4 f4 7 &xd5 g4! 8 
hxg4 (8 De4?? f3! 9 gxf3 gxh3! —+) 
8...hxg4! 9 Bed £3! =. 

b2) 5...e5 6 &c4 e4! 7 &d4 h4 =. 

C) 2...b6!? 3 cxb6 (3 c6+ Sd6 =; 3 
d3 bxc5 4 dxc5 e5! 5 &c4 e4 6 &d4 h5 
7 g4 fxg4 8 hxg4 h4 9 Sxe4 he? =) 
3...h5 (3...c8? loses by one tempo: 4 
d5! exd5 5 Sd4! g4 6 Sxd5! gxh3 7 
gxh3! &b7 8 Des! Sxb6 9 $xf5! Sxb5 
10 @g5! +-) 4 h4 gxh4! 5 &f4 $c8! 6 
eS Sb7 7 &xe6 f4 8 d5! h3! =. 

2 h4!? 

Now the path to f4 is open. 

2...gxh4 

2...24 3 He3 +. 

3 &f3 Leg 4 214 Sd7 5 Lg5 Ld8 6 
Sxh4 &d7 7 Sxh5 +- 1-0 


Fight for Tempi and Manoeuvres 
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Solutions to Chapter 11 
Exercises 


A11.01 Ki.Georgiev - N.Short, Lvov 
1984 

Black has to make a precise move to 
hold the position: 

1...g5!! 

Though it splits the pawns, this is the 
only move that is left after a process of 
elimination. 

1...@e5? 2 f4+! Sd5 3 Sd3! &c5 4 
$03! Sd5 5 Sb4! &e4 6 &xa4! 213 7 
Sb4 Sxg3 8 a4! +—. 

2 f4 

2 hxg5+ &xg5! 3 &f3: 

a) 3...f4 4 gxf4+ &f5 5 De3 

al) 5...&f6 6 &e4 h4! 7 &e3 Dg6 8 
@e4 Sf6! 9 f5 h3! 10 SF3! Sxf5 11 
Lg3! Sed 12 &xh3 DB =. 

a2) 5...Pg4 6 Ped h4! 7 £5 h3! 8 f6! 
h2! 9 £3+! Sg3 10 f?! h1W! 11 f8W'! =. 

b) 3...Pg6 4 Df4 Sf6! 5 £3?! Sed! 6 
g4 (6 Pes? dpg5! 7 f4-- Sed! —+) 6... fxg4 
7 fxg4! h4 8 g5 =. 

2 &d4 f4 3 Ped! fxg3 4 fxg3! gxh4 5 
gxh4! Se6 6 14! =. 

2...gxh4! 3 gxh4! &e6! 4 Sd4 Sd! 5 
Led! Vc6! 6 Sd4 

6 &b4?! would only cause trouble for 
White: 6...@d5! 7 &xa4 $e4! 8 &b4 
Sxf4! 9 a4 883 =. 


1/2 -1/ 


A11.02 S.Deak - T.Horvath, Hungar- 
ian Cht 1994 

Hopefully you have noticed that this 
exercise comes two chapters late: 

1 g4!! 

1 hxg5? fxg5! 2 &e3 des 3 212! &f4 
4 g3+1 &e5 5 S22! (5 &e2? ds! 6 &e3 
Dc4! 7 f4 gxf4+! 8 gxf4 ds! 9 Dr 
2e6 —+) 5... Pd5 6 Ph3! &c4 7 f4! gxf4 
8 gxf4! Sd5 9 End! Beds! 10 $g5! h4! 
11 f5! h3 12 f6! F. 
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1...gxh4 

1...hxg4 2 h5! g3+ (2...He6 3 fxg4! 
+—) 3 &xg3! De6 4 Sed! $f7 5 f4 gxf4 
6 &xf4 Del 7 dof5 +. 

2 gxhS! Se6 3 Hg2! VFS 4 f4! +- 1-0 


A11.03 J.Nogueiras — J.Hjartarson, 
Biel IZ 1993 

Surprisingly the black king can suc- 
cessfully penetrate if he makes good use 
of all his spare tempi: 

1... h5!! 

1...g5? 2 Sf3! S£5 3 g4+! Dg5 4 
+23! h6: 

a) 5 @h3? &f4! 6 &h4 $13 7 Èh5 (7 
Ph3 De3 8 &h4 Sd3 9 &h5 Sc2! 10 
Sxh6 &xb2 11 g5 b4! —+) 7...2g3! and 
Black wins. 

b) 5&3! =. 

2 $13 &g5! 3 A 

3 g4 &h4! 4 &f4 h6 5 SF3 &h3! 6 
v fí4 dg2!7 g5 hxg5+! 8 &xg5 &f3 —+; 
3 d g2 @g4! 4 Hh2 SF3 5 Hh3 De3 6 
S24 Sd2 —+. 

3...Pg4! 4 Hg2 h6! 

One tempo to get in... 

5 +A &h3! 6 SF3 h5 0-1 

... and one for the encirclement, which 
Nogueiras didn’t want to be shown: 7 
En Ph2! 8 Sf3 Sel! 9 Drs Df 10 g4 
hxg4! —+. 


A11.04 S.Brynell - J.O.Lind, Swedish 
Ch (Gotland) 1997 

Thanks to the spare tempo g2-g3 
White 1s successful: 

1 Bcd! 

1 &b4? Lab! 2 Sc4 has! 3 &b3! b5! 
=; 1 g3? &c7! 2 &c4 Sc6! =. 

1... 2a6 

Or 1...2c6: 

a) 2 g3 $b7 3 Sd5 +- (3 &b5? &c7! 
=). 

b) 2 &d4 &d6 3 $e4 &e6 (3...0c5 4 
SES! +) 4 g3! +. 

2 &d5 
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2 2b4 867 (2...8a7 3 a5 4—) 3 $b5 
Bc7 4 Lab Sc6 5 g3! +. 

2...2as 3 c6! Da6 4 g3 

4 £d6 Las 5 %c7 Pxad4 6 Sxbé! 
$b4 7 g3 +. 

4.827 5 Sc7! Sa6 6 Sb! b5 7 
axb5+! Sxb5 8 @c7 c5 9 Sd7! Sd5 
10 Se7! &es 11 $17! Dd6 12 &f6 1-0 


A 11.05 After N.Grigoriev, 1938 

Averbakh gives this study with a white 
king at g2 and the solution 1 @f2. But 
since 1 &g3 would also win in this case, 
we have placed the king at f2. One could 
have also placed it on el to get nd of the 
unwelcome effect of having two key 
moves. 

1883! 

1 $13? $17! 2 Led Seb! 3 let 
only draws. 

1...Pg7 2 &h4! +16 3 &h5! &g7 4 
h4! &h7 5 &g4 Hg6 6 h5+! S67 Sl! 

At first sight White hasn't achieved 
anything in particular but have a look 
yourself. 

7...@e6 8 ed! «216 

8...d6 9 &d4 +-. 

9 2d5 2g5 10 Sc5 &xh5 11 &xbs! 
wed (D) 





d'a 





pont " lu 
RO a, aa 





12 Sc4!! 
This is the point. The black king is di- 
rected in such a way that either the b-pawn 
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queens with check or a skewer wins the 
queen. After 12 &xa4? h5! =, though, 
both pawns queen at the same time. 

12...h5 13 &d3! &f3 14 b5! h4 15 b6! 
h3 16 b7! h2 17 b8W! nıW 18 Wb7+ 
and White wins. 


A11.06 J.Fedorowicz — M.Chandler, 
London Lloyds Bank 1987 

The black king is so active that the 
weakened black pawns on the queenside 
are by far outweighed. White should now 
have used the spare tempo on the king- 
side at once in order to draw: 

1 g4! (Hebbinghaus) 

Not: 

a) 1 h4? g4: 

al) 2h5 Se4 3 b3 c5 4 a3 &d4 5 $d2 
a5 (5...c4? 6 b4! c3+! 7 Sdl!! $d3 8 
cl! =) 6 a4 c4 —+. 

a2) 2 &d2 a5 3 &e2 a4 4 &d2 h5 5 
Be2 c5 6 &d2 Bes 7 &e2 c4: 

a21) 8 &d2 f4 9 gxf4 Sxf4! 10 Sc3 
(10 &e2 Sg3! 11 St &h2 12 &f2 g3+ 
13 &f3 a3 —+) 10...2g3! —. 

a22) 8a3 £49 gxf4 dxf4! 10 Hf2 93+ 
11 &e2 Hed! 12 Sd2 &d4! 13 $e2 c3! 
14 bxc3+ &xc3! —+. 

b) The game actually continued 1 


427 $e4 2 Se2 a5 (D): 
4 


"o 
yl 


ae 


Vis y MAR 
n n at. 
AT Ud AT 
^75 m X4 IZ 


bl) 3 b3 h5! (3...c5? 4 &d2! &d4 5 
24! fxg4 6 hxg4! ed 7 c3! df 8 dc4 









OH 
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dxg4! 9 Sxc5 Hg3 10 b4 axb4! 11 
Sxb4! =) 4 h4 g4 -+. 

b2) 3 $d2: 

b21) 3...£4?, Chandler’s actual move, 
gave Fedorowicz a last chance to save 
himself: 

b211) The game ended 4 gxf4? $xf4! 
5 Se2 Dg3 6 Sl a4 7 Sel h5 8 b3 axb3 
9 axb3 c5 10 &f1 &h2 0-1 (due to 11 
&f2 g4! 12 h4 &h1! 13 Le3 bel! -4). 

b212) 4 g4! a4 (4...£3 5 gxf3+! &xf3! 
6 a4 c5! 7 &d3 Dg3 8 &c4! &xh3! 9 
@xc5! dPxg4! 10 b4! =) 5 &e2! c5 6 b3 
(Wilhelmi; 6 a3? c4 7 &d2 Sd4! 8 &c2 
$e3! 9 bc $12 —+) 6...a3 7 & £21! Sd3 
8 &f3! Sd? (after 8... c2 9 De2! d b2 
10 $d2 @xa2 11 $c2! = the full depth of 
White's defensive idea is apparent) 9 
$121 Sc3 10 He2 Sc2 11 Hel! &d3 12 
Sf2! Sd2 13 $13! Pel 14 g3! (14 h4? 
Sal 15 hxg5 hxg5! 16 Sf2 Hd2! 17 &f3 
gel! —+) 14...fxg3! 15 doxg3! $f1 16 
$13! Sel 17 Se3! Shi 18 h4! Hgl 19 
h5! =, 

b22) 3...dd4 4 $e2 h5 5 $d2 c5 6 
De2 De4 7 &d2 f4 —+. 

1...fxg4 

]...f4 2 &d2! c5 3 b3 a5 (3...c4 4 b4! 
=) 4 a3! c4 5 b4! =. 

2 hxg4! $e4 3 g3! c5 4 b3! &d4 5 
$d2! a5 6 a3! c47 b4! axb4 8 axb4! c34 
9 Sc2! Vcd! 10 bs! = 


A11.07 J.Klinger — L.Ftacnik, Novi Sad 
OL 1990 

As Ftacnik's detailed analysis (CBM 
22, Inf 50/476) shows, he made life diffi- 
cult for himself: 

1...Le5?! 

1...2d57! 2 $f3 Sc4? (2... He5! 3 b5 
h6! —+; compare the main line) 3 &f4 
$b3 4 g4! (4 $257? &xa3! 5 Hh6 Sxb4 6 
@xh7 a5! 7 &xg6 a4! 8 h5 a3 —+) and 
now: 

a) 4...a5 5 bxa5 bxa5! 6 gxf5 gxf5! 7 
SxS Sxa3 8 e4 Sb4 9 e5 a4! 106623! =. 
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b) 4...£xg4 5 Pxg4 h6 (5...c4? 6 
Les! Sd3 7 &h6! Sxe3 8 &xh7! +-; 
5...8xa37 6 e4! Sxb4 7 e5! des 8 dpg5! 
+—; 5...a5 6 bxa5 bxa5! 7 e4 &c4! 8 $g5 
S d4! 9 &h6 &xe4! 10 Sxh7 &f5! 11 a4 
=) 6 e4! (6 $14? Sxa3! 7 b5 Sb4 8 Les 
@xb5 9 e4 g5! 10 hxg5 hxg5! 11 Sd6 g4 
12 e5 g3 13 e6 g2 14 e7 gIW 15 e8W-- 
a5 16 We5-- b5 —+) 6..c4! 7 &f4 
&d4 8 b5 25+ 9 hxg5! hxg5+! 10 def5! 
g4! 11 e5!= 

C) 4...Pxa3 5 gxf5! gxf5! 6 b5 Sb4 7 
Sxf5! Sxb5! 8 e4! &c6! 9 SHG Sd7! 10 
$7! Sd6! 11 Hf6! =. 

With 1...b5!? Black secures the re- 
serve tempo ...a6, which guarantees him 
victory: 2 &e2 @d5 3 &d3 De5 4 Hd2 
Les 5 he2 h6 6 $d2 g5 7 hxg5 hxg5! 8 
dbe2 g4 9 dbd2 (9 g3 a6! —+) 9...f4! 10 
exf4 Sxf4! 11 De2 Sg3! 12 &f1 &h2! 
13 &f2 g34 14 &f3 a6! —+. 

2 bS Sed! 3 dpe2 h6! (D) 


a” 


ML; 


ZY 


“s mèn 
Y YJ 


4 ba? 14 5 exf4 @xf4! —+. 

4 Sf2!?: 

a) 4...25? 5 hxg5! hxg5! 6 @e2 g4 
(6... 8e5 7 dpd3 $d5 8 a4 g4 9 g3 es 10 
d»d2! Sd6 11 Sc2! =) 7 a4 f4 8 exf4! 
bxf4! 9 dpf2! 23+ 10 he2! bes 11 dod2! 
$d4 12 De?! $c4 13 SF3! $b4 14 
doxg3! Brad! 15 deh4 = (15 dbf4? doxb5! 
16 g4 &c5! 17 $e5 a5! —+). 
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b) 4...2d375 213 g5 6 hxg5! hxg5! 7 
g3! (7 a4? $c4 8 e4 fxe4+ 9 Dxed4 Db4 
10 &f5 Sxa4! 11 @xg5 &xb5! 12 g4 a5! 
13 &f5 Sc6 14 g5 &d6! —) 7...@c4 8 
e4! fxe4+ 9 &xe4! SxbS 10 &f5 Dad 11 
d xg5 d xa3 12 df6 =. 

c) Only the elegant move 4...@d5!! 
wins, as the black king is either quicker 
to reach the queenside, or is in time to ex- 
ert pressure in the centre. 5 &f3 (5 $e2 
$c4 —+) 5...25! (5...24? 6 Df4! =) 6 
hxg5 hxg5! 7 g3 d&e5! 8 &f2 g4! 9 be2 
245 10 d3 Sc5! 11 e4 fxe4+! 12 &xe4 
Sxb5! 13 Sf4 Las! 14 &xg4 bxa3! 15 
Si4 Sb4! 16 g4 &c5! 17 &e5 a5! —+. 

4...2d5! 5 &f3 

5 h5 gxh5 6 @f3 $e5 7 a4 h4 8 gxh4 
h5! 9 $ Bed! 10 Se2 14! —+. 

5...g5 6 hxg5 hxg5! (D) 


x wm 

x s ww 
E m m m 
MAD AX 
NNNM 
= Bow 


uum B 
^ Am Xn 


White has used up all his reserve 
tempi and is outmanoeuvred. 

7 g4 fxg4+ 8 &xg4 Hed! 9 Exes 
Sxe3! 10 SF5 Sd4 11 Seb &c4 12 a4 
Sb4 —r. 

After 7 &f2!? @c4 (7...De47 8 $e2 
g4 9 ad! =) 8 &f3 DI3! (8... xb5? 9 g4! 
fxg4+! 10 &xg4! Sc6 11 d xg5 b5 12e4 
a5 13 e5! &d7 14 Èf5! a4 15 De4 b4 16 
d3 b3 =; see 6.01H) it is White to play 
in the reciprocal zugzwang and so he 
loses: 9 a4 &c4 10 e4 (10 g4 fxg4+! 11 

















E 
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doxg4 dod3! 12 83 g4+! —) 10...£xe4+ 
11 &xe4 Sb4 12 &f5 Dxad! 13 Dxg5 
@xb5! 14 g4 a5! 15 &f5 Sc6 16 g5 (16 
De6 a4! 17 g5 a3! 18 g6 a2! 19 g7 alW! 
20 g8W Wa2+! —+) 16...bd6! 17 f6 
a4! 18 g6 a3! 19 g7 a2! 20 g8W alW+! 21 
SiS WeS+ 22 &g4 We6+!? —+. 

7...@e5 8 d&e2 Dd6 9 $13 Sd5 10 
Se2 d»c4 0-1 

11 Sd2 (11 &f3 &d3 12 &f2 g4 —) 
11...@b4 12 &d3 Sxa4 13 $c4 g4 14 
dd5 $xb5 15 bes as 16 &xf5 ad —. 


A11.08 R.Dautov - S.Reshevsky, Mos- 
cow GMA Open 1989 

You have certainly noticed that White 
wins the fight for tempi. But have you 
also realized that this is in vain? 

1... $6 2 Se3 SF5! 3 h4 h5! 

3...$249 4 &xe4! Sxh4 5 &f5! Ses 
(5...h5 6 Se6 $g3 7 £5! h4 8 6h39 f7 h2 
10 fSW h1W 11 Sd7 +—) 6 Sg5! h6+ 7 
&xh6! &xf4 8 &g6 Pes 9 SE7 winning 
for White. 

4 a3! a5! 

4.816? 5 @xe4! Ses 6 £5+ $17 7 
v f4 S16 8 b4 cxb4 9 axb4! 217 10 He5 
and White wins. 

5 a4! S16 Y2-Ya 

In view of 6 &xe4 Sg6! 7 £5+ $27 8 
Sf3 &f7!9 d f4 Sf6! = 


A11.09 Randviir - P.Keres, Párnu 1947 

In this position, which was analysed in 
detail by Paul Keres in Practical Chess 
Endings (No. 56), Black has to play very 
accurately and keep the spare tempo ...h6 
until the right moment comes. 

1...2b5! 

1...&b6? 2 Sc4! a5 3 a4! (now Black 
is forced to use up his spare tempo) 
3...h6! 4 &c3 =. 

2 a4+ &b6! 3 Vcd as! 4 d6 

4 203?! loses more quickly: 4... c7! 
5 &d3 $d6 6 &c4 h6! 7 &b5 $xd5! 8 
qd xa5 có —4. 
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4...2c6! 5 d7 &xd7 6 &xc5 &e7 7 
Sds 

7 &b5 h5 —+. 

7...&f7 8 &e4 ts 

This fine waiting move gets White 
into a deadly zugzwang. 

9 Se3 Le7! 10 Sed $d6! 11 Dd4 
h6! 

The spare tempo wins the opposition 
and thus the game. 

12 &e4 Sc5! 13 Ve3 $d5 14 $d3 
Des! 15 Le3 h5! 16 gxh5 Sxfst 17 à»f3 
Leb 18 Lg4 &f7 19 VFS Leg7 0-1 


A11.10 A.Alekhine - Yates, Hamburg 
1910 

With the help of his extra pawn Ale- 
khine managed to produce a ‘don’t touch 
me” formation that is fatal for Black. 

1 $d3 

1 &b4? De6! 2 &xb5 Sxe5! 3 Dxad 


He4! 4 b4 &xe3! =; 1 &d4? de6! 2 e4 
f4! 3 &c3! &xe5 4 Sd3! =; 1 e4 +. 
1...$d7 2 e4 f4 


2...de6 3 exf5+ &xe5 4 Èc3 +-. 

3 He2 Leb 4 HA! 1-0 

Yates resigned due to 4...@xe5 5 
ot. 


A11.11 K.Miiller, Original 

Black’s only defensive idea is a self- 
stalemate. This idea is the basis for the 
following fight for tempi: 

1 c4! 

1 $23? Lgl 2 Sxh3! Sf2 =; 1 c3? b5 
=; 1 a4? a5 (1...b6 2 c4 a5! =) 2 c3 &h23 
b4 (3 c4 &hl 4 c5 &h2! 5 b3! $h1! =) 
3...axb4! 4 cxb4! b5! z; 1 b3? a5 2 a4 b5 
3 axb5 a4! 4 b6 axb3 5 cxb3 h2! 6 &e3 
Sel 7 b7! h1W! 8 b3W! =. 

1...a5 

1...a6 2 b4 &h2 3 c5 &hl 4 a4 4—; 
1...b6 2 b4 a5 3 c5 4—; 1... h2 2 b4 4—. 

2 c5! 

2 a4? b6 =; 2 b3? b6! (2...$h2? 3 c5! 
&hl4 23! Sh2 5 b4! axb4 6 axb4! $h1 7 
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b5! 4—; 2...h2? 3 c5 a4 4 bxa4 b5 5 a5 4—) 
3 43 (3 &g3 Hgl! 4 dxh3! df2! 5 Dg4 
De 6 &f5 Èd4 7 Seb a4 8 db axb3 9 
axb3! c3! 10 &c6 Sxb3! 11 &b5 Vc3! 
=) 3...@h2! 4 b4 axb4! 5 axb4! b5! 
(5...@h1? 6b5! h27 c5! +—) 6 cxb5 $h! 
7 bő h2! 8 &e3 &g2 9 b7! h1W:! 10 bs W! 

2...ad 

2..%h2 3 b3! &hl 4 a3! Èh2 5 b4! 
axb4 6 axb4! @hi 7 b5! b6 8 &f1h29 
Sf2! +. 

3 b4! 

3 b3? a3! = 

3...axb3 

3...a3 4 b5! (4 &f1? b5! =) 4...b6 5 
Sfl Sh2 6 cxb6 Sh1 7 b7 h2 8 $e2 +. 

4 axb3! h2 (D) 

4...2h2 5 b4! Phi (5...b5 6 cxb6 Shi 
7b7h2 8 23 Pgl 9 b8W! hl W 10 Wb6+ 
fl 11 Wf24) 6 b5! +. 


Vi, 





5 c6!! b5 

Or 5...bxc6 6 b4! c5 7 b5! c4 8 b6! c3 
9 b7! c2 10 b8W! cl W 11 Wb7+ Wc6 12 
Wxc6#. 

6 c7! b4 7 Sg3 dgl 8 c8W +- 

W In 1932, Jelinek created the follow- 
ing exercise (ECE 415): w@c2,Af2,22, 
h2; b@al,Aa2,f5,h7: 1 Scl! +-. The 
game Mandler-Prohaska, Austria 1924 
(ECE 1565) shows similar ideas with a 
very nice prelude: w@c6,4a3,b4,g2,h3; 
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b@f2,A4a7,h4: 1 $d5!! Pxg2 2 Ped! 
Sxh3 3 $13! &h24 $12! h35b5! &hl6 
&f1!h2 7 b6!! a5 8 b7! a4 9 De?! and 
White went on to win. 


A11.12 J.Bany - P.Rechmann, Porz 
Citroen Cup 1990 

The white king-march to f5 is obvious 
and would be decisive due to the spare 
tempi. Therefore you had to act immedi- 
ately: 

1...g5! 

1... g8? 2 Sf4 Sf8 3 HIS df7 413 
(4 f4 g6+ 5 hxg6+ &g7 6 Se6! Dxg6 7 
[5-- &g5 8 $217 Sxg4 9 Sxf6! h5 10 
Des +) 4...He7 5 &g6 V8 6 f4 Les: 

a) 7 g5?! hxg5 8 fxg5! fxg5 9 &xg5 
+h7: 

al) 10 &f5? &h6! 11 Se6 &xh5! 12 
d xd5 g5!: 

all) 13 &e4 @g6! 14 $e5! g4! 15 
+14! PhS! (15.16? 16 &xg4! Seb 17 
&f4 Sd5 18 Be3! Scd 19 Ped! &xb4 
20 d5! 4—) 16 d5! g3! 17 &xg3 &g5! =. 

al2) 13 &c6 g4! 14 d5! g3! 15 d6! 
g2! 16d7! g1W! 17 d8W! Wc1-- 18 &xb5 


a2) 10 Sg4!! Sh6 11 &h4! g6 12 
hxg6! &xg6 13 Sed! +—. 

b) 7 &f5 Sf7 8 g5fxg59 fxg5! hxg5 
10 &xg5! Sg8 (10... e7 11 &f5 87 12 
e5! +—) 11 h6 gxh6+ 12 $xh6 $f7 13 
S25! De 14 Sg6 +-. 

1.26? 2 &f4 897 (2...f5 3 £3! 4—)3 
hxg6! +- - see under 2...&g7?. 

2 hxg6+ &xg6! 

2.287? 3 fA! doxg6 4 13115 5 «bes! 
fxg4 6 fxg4! dpg5 7 Sxd5! xed 8 Les! 
+~ 


3 or 

3 $h4 f5! 4 f3 (4 gxf5+?! $xf5 5 
dns! hes 6 Sxh6! dexd4 7 f4 Wed 8 
e5! d4 9 f5! d3 1016! d2 11 £7! d1W 12 
SW! =) 4...f4! 5 Eh3! dps 6 $2 &h47 
En?! =, 

3...£5! (D) 
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P 7 Z 
4 gxf5+!? 


4 137 Sf6! 5 $3 Hye5! 6 Ph3 fxg4+! 
7 fxg4 h5! —. 

4 eS? fxg4! 5 &xd5 h5! 6 &e5 (6 
$e6 h4! 7 d5 h3! 8 d6 h2! 9 d7 h1W! 10 
d8W We4+ 11 &d7 Wd5+ 12 c8 
Wxd8+ 13 *&xd8 S£5 14 &e7 &f4 15 
Sf6 Sf3 16 SS Sxf2! 17 &xg4 Bed 
—+) 6...h4! 7 @f4 h3! 8 Dg3 SS and 
Black wins. 

4 &g3?! fxg4 5 Pxg4! h5+ 6 Sh4 
&h6 7 &h3! $g58 &g3! SS 9 dh4! 
De4 10 S xh5! &xd4 11 f4 =. 

4.816! 5 $g4! h54 

5... 17 6 &h5 d f6! 7 Sxh6 &xf5! 8 
&h5 &e4 9 &g5 &xd4! 10 f4 =. 

6 &xh5 

6 &f4 h4! 7 &g4! h3! 8 &xh3 SxS! 








| 6...doxf5! 7 £3 dof4! 8 ogo! Seit 9 
des doxd4! 10 14! dc3 Ya-Ya 


A11.13 K.Müller ~ N.Narings, Dutch jr 
Ch (Arnhem) 1988 

White's winning plan is first to get the 
king to f6, then to exchange the kingside 
by 24, f5 and again &f6 and e6 so as then 
to use the more active king position. 
Therefore Black has to take care that his 
queenside pawn-structure doesn't become 
too weak. This can only be managed by 
an exchange at b4. 

1...cxb4! 
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The game in fact continued 1...a5? 2 
bxa5 bxa5 3 dPg5 @e7 4 g3 SF8, when 
White could exchange the kingside 
pawns and win: 5 &f6 @e8 6 g4 &f8 
(6...c4 7 £5 exf5 8 gxf5! gxf5 9 dPxf5 
$e7 10 Èf4 847 11 &e3 Hes 12 Les! 
4—) 7 £5 exf5 8 gxf5! gxf5 9 Sxf5 dpe7 
10 c4 Sd7 11 &f6! Des 12 e6! $f8 13 
Ses +- 1-0. 

1...c4? can be cut off by b5 and then be 
captured by the white king. In this line 
White can even allow the kingside to be 
closed once he has captured the c4-pawn 
since he has the option c3-c4-c5xb6 with 
a new route on the queenside. Spe- 
cifically: 

a) 2 $g5 Se7 3 g3 a6 4 g4 b5 5 axb5! 
(5 a5? De8 6 S16 S68! 7 £5 exf5 8 gxf5! 
gxf5! 9 Dxf5 Se7! 10 Df4 Sd7 11 $e3 
Des 12 $e4 £6! 13 exf6! Sxf6! 14 $d5 
BES! 15 Sc6 de4! 16 $b6 &d3! 17 
@xa6! Sxc3! 18 Dxb5 Db3 19 a6 c3! 20 
a7 c2! 21 a8 W cl W! 22 Wd5+ Sb2 = and 
the position is a theoretical draw because 
White can’t force the exchange of 
queens) 5...axb5 6 f5! exf5 7 gxf5! gxf5 8 
Dis! +. 

b) 2b5 $e8 3 Se57! he? 4 g3 Hes 5 
Si6 4&8 6 g4 Ses: 

bl) 7 f5? exf5 8 gxf5! gxf5! 9 &xf5 
@e7 10 Sf4 Heb 11 Hed! f6! 12 exf6! 
Sxf6! 13 $d5 DES! (13...e7? 14 Sc! 
4—) 14 có (14 &xc4 Ve4 =) 14... De4! 
15 Sb7! &d3! 16 &xa7! Sxc3! 17 a5 
@b4 18 axb6 c3! 19 b7 c2! 20 b8W cl W! 
21 Wes Wa3+ 22 Sb7 Wf3+ =. 

b2) 7 &g5! $e7 8 &h4! f6 9 g5 fxe5 
10 fxe5! &d7 11 &g4 +. 

2 cxb4! &e8 3 Dg5 De7 4 b5 $es 5 
St6 Dis! 6 g4 Le8! 7 £5 exf5 8 gxf5! 
gxf5! 9 Sxf5 $e7 = 


A11.14 H.Neustadtl - Porges, 7901 
Since the black king has to prevent the 

penetration of the white king via the d4- 

square, Black can be forced into zugzwang 
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by a triangulation and compelled to move 
the h-pawn. This pawn will finally fall 
prey to White's king and the white h- 
pawn will make a decisive breakthrough. 

1 &f3! 

Not 1 h3?: 

a) 1...h4? 2 &f3! có 3 Dg4! Sd5 4 
Dxh4! Ses 5 Sg! +- (5 $g3? $e3!6 
h4 &e4! 7 Hed! Dei! 8 $g3! =). 

b) 1...$c5! 2 &e4 h4 3 &e3 Sch! 4 
on Sc5! =. 

1...$c6 2 Sf2 c5 3 Se2 Sc6 4 LF3! 
$ds 5 Se3! Les 6 Ved! h4 

6... $206 7 &d4! Sb5 8 h4! +—. 

7 SF3! Sd5 8 &e3! Vc5 9 Hed! h3 
(D) 

9...$2c6 10 $d4! $b5 11 h3! +-; 
9... $2b5 10 $d4 4—. 









A) 
Om m 


10 &e3 &c6 11 $N! Las 12 ¢f3! 
Ses 13 &g3 2d5 14 Sxh3! Ved 15 
$24 Sd3 

15...8e3 16 @g3 De4 17 h4 &e3 18 
h5! gxh5 19 £5! exf5 20 g6!? fxg6 21 e6 
f4+ 22 Èh2 4—; 15...2d5 16 SF3 Sc6 17 
wes Sc5 18 h3 &c6 19 Sd4 $b5 20 h4 
+~. 

16 Èf3 

16 f5 exf5+ 17 @f3 4—. 

16...&c2 17 h4 &xb2 18 h5 gxh5 19 
£5! exf5 20 g6 fxg6 21 e6! @xa3 22 e7! 
$b2 23 est! a3 24 Wb5+ +— 1-0 

A real classic. 
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A11.15 S.Kindermann - H.Wirthen- 
sohn, Hamburg SKA 1991 

Since the white king cannot invade the 
black position right now, only a tempo- 
rary pawn sacrifice and very precise play 
can help: 

1 f5!! 

1 $e4? f5+ =. 

1...gxf5 

1...g5 2 £6 &c7 3 ed 8474 815 +-; 
1...8c7 2 De4 &d7 3 &f4 Hes 4 Ses 
gxf5 5 Sxh5 +. 

2 Se}! 

Heading towards the h-pawn; after its 
loss White will win because of his out- 
side passed pawn. 

2...e5 3 dxe6! fxe6 4 Hf4! Bc7 5 Hg5 

5 h4 &d7 6 885!: 

a) 6...e5 7 &xí5! de7 8 Hg5! d5 9 
cxd5! $d6 10 g4!? (avoiding the queen 
ending after 10 &xh5: 10...e4 11 @g4! 
@xd5 12 h5 $c4 13 h6 +) 10...e4 11 
+14! Sxd5 12 gxh5! +—. 

b) 6...2e7 7 @g6!! (7 &xh5?? Sf6! 
—+) and then: 

bl) 7...@e8 8 @xh5! d5 9 cxd5! (9 
059? d4! —+) 9..exd5 10 @g5! d4 11 
Sid! Sf7 12 213! Sg6 13 g4 +-. 

b2) 7...e5 8 &xf5! &f7 9 gs! Heb 
10 &xh5! d5 11 c5!? bxc5 12 b6 &d7 13 
Led c4 14 SF3 +. 

b3) 7...d5 8 cxd5! exd5 I &xf5! Sd6 
10 g4! d4 11 &e4! hxg4 12 &xd4! +-. 

5.207 

5...45 6 cxd5! exd5 7 &xf5! (7 &xh5?? 
d4! —+) 7..:&d6 8 g4! hxg4 (8...d4 9 
De4! hxg4 10 Sxd4! De6 11 Se4! +-) 9 
Lbxg4! Se5 10 SF3! +. 

5...e5 6 Sxf5! h4 (6...8d7 7 h4! &e7 
8 Èg5! $e6 9 Sxh5! &f5 10 g4+! 4—)7 
g4! (7 gxh4? $d7 =) 7...h3 8 g5 &d7 9 
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$24! Se6 10 Sxh3 $f5 11 $h4! e4 12 
26 +-. 

6 +xh5 d5 

6...e5 7 S25! De6 8 h4 e4 9 V4! HFG 
10 g4 fxg4 11 Èxe4 +. 

7 exd5! e5 (D) 

7...exd5 8 Dg5! d4 9 Sa! Seb 10 
@f3 +. 






AMARA NS 
Yi 7 m 4 
NN NN. 


8 d»g5! — 9 h4!? 

9 &xf5?7! $xd5 10 h4! e4 11 df4! 
$d4 12 h5! e3 13 h6! e2 14 h7! el W 15 
h8W--! $Hc4 (15...0d5 16 Wd8+ &c5 17 
Wd3 +; 15...c5?! 16 We5+ Wxe5+ 17 
Sxe5! Sxb5 18 g4! $c6 19 $e6 4—) 16 
Wes! +. 

9... 2xd5 

9...e4 10 &f4! Sxd5 11 h5 Le6 12 g4 
fxg4 13 Sxg4 +-. 

10 h5! f4!? 11 gxf4! 

11 $24? ded! =. 

11...e4 12 +gá &c4 13 h6! e3 14 
&f3! &d3 15 h7! e2 16 h8W! el Y 17 
Wd8+ @c4 18 Wxb6! Wd1+ 19 $3 
Wd3+ 20 $4 We2+ 21 $g5 Wg24 22 
&f6 Wb2+ 23 217 Wb1 24 We6 1-0 

After 24...Wxb5, for example, 25 
We4+ $c3 26 We5+ + could follow. 
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12 Corresponding Squares 


The theory of corresponding squares is 
one of the most difficult in pawn endings 
and up to now we have only dealt in de- 
tail with special cases like opposition and 
triangulation. But what exactly are corre- 
sponding squares? In an ideal case they 
are a system of exactly corresponding 
squares on which the kings are in recip- 
rocal zugzwang (that means, for exam- 
ple, if the white king moves to a square of 
the system the black king has to move to 
the corresponding square in order to 
draw and White, in order to win, has to 
move in such a way that the black king 
can’t move to the corresponding square — 
because he is already on it or because he 
can’t fly). However, not all examples that 
can be analysed according to the theory 
of corresponding squares fit this ideal 
picture, since reserve pawn moves and 
possible counter-attacks by the defend- 
ing king can disrupt the pattern. We will 
include the resulting “system-transient 
corresponding squares” (Zinar) into the 
numbering scheme and if necessary we 
will assign several numbers to a single 
square. 

Our chapter on corresponding squares 
is intended for the practical player even 
though there are a lot of studies. Our 
stress is therefore on the following ques- 
tions: 

e How does one recognize a position of 
corresponding squares? 

e How are the corresponding squarcs 
determined? 

e How does the play proceed in a system 
of corresponding squares? 

If you would like a more detailed and 
rather theoretical approach to the theory of 


corresponding squares, we recommend 
an essay by the composer of studies, 
Zinar, in the last chapter of Averbakh’s 
book (there he proposes a distinction be- 
tween 11 special systems and explains 
what one has to do in each case). 


A) Corresponding 
Squares in Previous 
Examples 


In the previous chapters we have already 
analysed positions in which the knowl- 
edge of corresponding squares helped a 
lot to understand the position better. We 
shall again look at some of these exam- 
ples in order to explain or train the deter- 
mination of corresponding squares with 
the help of positions with which we are 


already familiar. 
a“ 45 Va 
a” 
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12.01/A4.05 eles) +/= 
N.Grigoriev 
Izvestia, 1921 





Corresponding Squares 


Naturally our main focus in this chap- 
ter is on the manoeuvres of the kings. We 
therefore always start with the determi- 
nation of the key squares since they are 
decisive for the determination of the cor- 
responding squares. Key squares are e2, 
f2 and b3, a3 (marked by boxes). If, like 
here, not all key squares are next to each 
other, their shortest connection (the 
‘shortest way’) is significant. The short- 
est way from b3 to e2 for White leads 
across a2-b1-c1-d1, while Black defends 
himself via b4-c5-d4-e3. Since both 
sides have only one shortest way at their 
disposal here the squares of the shortest 
way are at the same time corresponding 
squares which we number from | to 4. 
Then we number the rest of the squares 
that are directly next to the key squares. 
The square el gets a 5 (note that corre- 
sponding squares which are occupied by 
pieces are indicated below the diagram to 
avoid making the diagrams too messy!). 
Due to the threat either to move to one of 
the key squares or to 4, f3=5 is the corre- 
sponding square (this protects the key 
squares and is next to the 4). If the white 
king is at fl then the black king has to 
move to e3. Nevertheless this square 
doesn’t receive a number because after 
1...@e3? 2 &f17? White even loses due 
to the counter-attack 2...@d2!. Because 
of the edge of the board only the square 
al=6 remains for king manoeuvres. It 
corresponds to the b5-square (in order to 
go to l or 2 if necessary). 

Therefore, if Black is to move, he can 
only secure the draw if he keeps all corre- 
sponding squares. This is only possible 
by playing 1...f3! 2 &d1 @e3! 3 Scl 
$d4! 4 £b1 Sc! 5 Sal $b5! 6 &a2 
Sb4! = 


The drawing of the corresponding 
squares in the next example immediately 
makes the win visible (what a pity that 
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during the game you are not allowed to 
draw on the board...): 
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12.02/4.04 ae +/— 
N.Grigoriev 
K novoi armii, 1920 





Here the key squares are d4, e2 and e3. 
The square d2=1 corresponds with f3=1, 
because Black can't leave the square of 
the d-pawn. c3=2 is adjacent to d4 and 1, 
which is only fulfilled by e3=2. The 
squares on the first rank don't get num- 
bers because a counter-attack against the 
d-pawn would be possible. If we look at 
the other squares then White threatens to 
move from c2=3 to 1 or 2. These threats 
can only be answered by Black at f4=3. 
From b2 and b3 White threatens to move 
either to 2 or 3. Black only has one square 
from which he can move to 2 or 3, namely 
f3=1. Thus we can also assign a 1 to b2 
and b3. It follows that White has more 
corresponding squares, and this secures 
the win. As we already know, the easiest 
route to success is 1 &c2 Sf4 2 Sb3 SF3 
3 Sb2 &f4 4 Hc2! $f3 5 &d2! $f4 6 
De?! 4—. 


The next two positions show that our 
knowledge of the different forms of op- 
position is based on corresponding 
squares: 
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Key squares are f6, f7 and f8. With 
three or more key squares that are next to 
each other first you always have to num- 
ber the adjacent squares that are parallel. 
Thus e6, e7, e8 = 1, 2, 3 correspond to g6, 
£7, g8 = 1, 2, 3 with Black. The squares 
d6, d7, d8 or h6, h7, h8 with Black get the 
numbers 4, 5 and 6. Afterwards the num- 
bers repeat each other until a counter- 
attack is possible, here even to the edge 
of the board. f7 and f8 don't get numbers 
since the f6-square isn't available to 
Black. If White stays on the fifth rank 
Black only has to parry the white threat to 
move to 1 or 4, thus to stay at 2 or 5. 
Since this is always possible, the squares 
of the fifth rank don't get numbers. White 
doesn't have a surplus of corresponding 
squares, because of which Black draws if 
he takes the corresponding square to b6 
by 1... h6!. 


The next example shows that even big 
systems of corresponding squares can 
arise (see following diagram). 

Black mustn't leave the square of the 
a-pawn. Key squares are c4, d4 and e4- 
e7, as well as d7-a7 if Black gives up the 
defence of e8. For a better overview we 
start the numbering along the key squares 
on the e-file: White f4-f7=1-4=d4-d7 
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12.04/A4.04 (e526, f3=2) +/= 
After Van Nyevelt, Superiorité, 1792 





with Black. Then we number g4-g7- 
5-8ze4-e7 (defence on the key squares). 
A defence along the c-file isn't possible 
because there is no access to the c4- 
square. The 2, 6 combination on the third 
rank is due to the key squares c4-e4. On 
the second rank there are no correspond- 
ing squares since Black can oscillate on 3 
and 7 or 1 and 5 until White moves to the 
third rank. The squares 3a, 7a result from 
the key squares on the seventh rank. We 
have given them an 'a' because with a 
white king on f8 or h8 Black can either 
defend by ...&d6 or by ...2d8 (easier). 
But if the white king is on f6 or h6 (no a- 
numbers!) only ...&d6 is correct. The 
numbers 9-11 result from the key squares 
C7-a7. a5 is an additional corresponding 
square since @a7 or &b7 leads to a stale- 
mate. In this connection a7 and b7 are 
therefore inferior key squares. 

1...@d5! = 

Even though the diagram looks to be 
unclear, Black always draws by taking 
the appropriate form of opposition. 

After these introductory examples our 
first question can be largely answered: 
one recognizes the issue of correspond- 
ing squares by the fact that there are not 
many pawn moves still possible and that 
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there are at least two squares that corre- 
spond to each other. 

If you have detected two correspond- 
ing squares it’s usually worth looking for 
more. 


B) Bishop’s Pawn and 
Rook's Pawn vs Rook's 
Pawn 


With the help of this important pawn for- 
mation we will examine how the possi- 
bility of further pawn moves affects a 
system of corresponding squares. Our 
starting point is a position that is familiar 
from Chapter 5 (5.10 = 12.08). In order to 
understand its system of corresponding 
squares it is necessary to deal with posi- 
tions in which the h-pawn is far-advanced. 
Due to the dangers of a possible stale- 
mate, the f-pawn shouldn’t be pushed 
forward too early, and because of this the 
analysis of corresponding squares makes 
sense. We start with the pawn at h3: 
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12.05 =/= 
C.Rösch - V.Mast (colours changed) 
Lingen 1995 


This position is drawn, whoever is to 
move. Key squares are e3-el plus f3 and 


corresponding squares are d3-d1=1-3= 
13-f1. There are no further corresponding 
squares because one can defend two key 
squares that are next to each other (e3, f3) 
by simple oscillation. In that way it’s not 
important that White to move loses the 
vertical opposition. It follows that the h- 
pawn shouldn’t be pushed to h3 too 
early. 

1 &f2! &d3 

The game concluded 1...f4 2 $e2! 
Sf5 3 83 Les 4 Der De4 5 Hf2! f36 
Sel Le3 7 $11! YY. 


1...84!2 2 e2! = (2 $937 de3! 3 
&xh3 £4 4 Sg2 dpe2! —+; 2 £37 $d3! 
+). 


2 &f3! Sd2 3 Sf2! 
3 dpf4? De?! 4 Sxf5 SFB! -+. 
3.8414 Èf! = 


Now to a pawn at h4: 





12.06 m us -/= 
A.Khalifman - B.Gulko 
(colours changed) 
Erevan 1996 


Obviously the key squares are e3, f3 
and g2, h2. As we know from 12.05, the 
d3-square plays a special role (with kings 
at d3 and f3, ...h3! wins). We haven't 
continued our numbering on the d-file as 
White doesn't have to take the opposition 
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there but can also counter-attack via f3. If 
the kings fight for the third rank on the 
queenside then White can only save him- 
self by taking the (distant) opposition, 
provided he is more than one file ahead 
in the race to the kingside. 

1 $ &d3! 2 &f3 h3! 

2... d2? 3 @f4 =. 

3 + 

3 Df4 de2! 4 Sxf5 SF3! —+. 

3...8d2! — 0-1 

Notice also that the position with 
wÈf3 v bde5 is a reciprocal zugzwang. 

Position 12.06 actually occurred in 
Vaganian-Sunye, Rio de Janeiro LZ 1979 
and Boey-Hamann, Skopje OL 1972. 


With a pawn at h5 the situation is as 
follows (the position corresponds to a 
study by Maizelis from 1955): 
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12.07 (e2=1=f4) -/= 
H.Ree - Z.Ribli 
(colours and wings changed) 
Amsterdam 1973 


The numbering explains itself by the 
black option for a transition into 12.06 by 
..h4. Since there only the opposition 
draws, one has to avoid it here. Thus 
White is in zugzwang and loses: 

1 &f2 Les 2 &e2 hd! 3 &f2 &d3! 4 
&f3 h3! 5 &f2 &d2! 6 &f3 Del! 7 Ve3 
Sr! 8 &f3 Hgl! 9 Sgd f4+! 0-1 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


If Black 1s to move, he can't make any 
progress since White has the ‘anti- 
opposition': 

1...8e4 2 $N! Df4 3 Ye2! $g4 4 
er! &h4 5 Sf 

5 &gl? &h3! 6 &hl Sed! 7 &g2 h4 
—+ (12.06). 

5..2h3 6 Sgl! f4 7 Shi! $g4 8 
$g2! h4 9 $N! = 


As a crowning finale we now discuss 
the situation with a pawn at h6 in more 
detail: 
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4 X d 
12.08/5.10 (f3=4,5,6, g5=5) =/= 
R.Vaganian — J.Sunye Neto 
Rio de Janeiro IZ 1979 


From 5.10 and 12.05-12.07 we know 
that White has to take the opposition on 
the second rank after the h6-pawn has 
moved to h4. Since this takes another two 
moves (an even number), White also now 
has to get the opposition on the second 
rank. It follows e4-g4=1-3=e2-g2. After 
...$h4 either the passive $g1 or &f3 (or 
@f4), with a counter-attack against the 
f-pawn, is possible. Also after ...@g4 
White still has a trump in the threat of a 
counter-attack after #e3. It follows that 
the square g5=5 corresponds with the 
squares f3, e2 and fl: 

1 Le2!! = 


Corresponding Squares 


The obvious 1 ©g3?, as played in the 
game, fails to 1...h5! 2 &f3 h4! — (12.06). 


With Black to move, the position is 
evidently a draw: 

1...h5 

1... h4?! 2 &f4! = 

2 &g3 

2 &e3 Ped 3 $12! = (12.07). 

2... 816 3 Sf4 De6 4 Ve3 

4 $957 bes! 5 &xh5 f4 —+. 

4... eS 5 &f3 

5 &d3 Sf4 6 De?! = 

5...h4 6 &e3! = (12.06) 


C) Complicated Cases 


Now that we have focused on the deter- 
mination of corresponding squares, we 
would now like to look at some studies 
that deal with the issue of manoeuvres. 
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12.09 (a7=2a) +/= 
Em.Lasker & G.Reichhelm 
Chicago Tribune, 1901 





Key squares are b5, g5 and h5. The 
shortest way for White is c4-d3-(e2/e3)- 
(f2/f3)-g3-h4. On the black side only 
b6-c7-(d7/d8)-(e7/e8)-(f7/f6)-g6 isn’t 
longer. The drawn lines indicate that the 
squares el -e3 correspond to the squares 
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d7-d8 (and also f2/f3 correspond to e7/e8 
and g3 corresponds to f6/f7). On the 
kingside Black has a surplus of corre- 
sponding squares because of which we 
there only number h4=6=g6 (once the 
black king is on the kingside he also has 
the option of counterplay against the 
white f-pawn, so White can’t reverse his 
tracks once he has gone to the kingside). 
For a determination of a system of corre- 
sponding squares on the queenside there- 
fore only the distance to the key squares 
on the kingside is of interest. In other 
words: squares on the d-file for White 
have to correspond with squares on the 
c-file for Black. Thus: c4=1=b6, d3=2=c7, 
c3=3=b7, d2=4=c8, c2=5=b8. The re- 
maining squares on the b-file and on the 
first rank for White don’t create any new 
threats and can therefore be assigned 
numbers that we have already used. The 
squares on the b-file will be assigned an 
additional ‘a’ because Black is able to 
defend himself accordingly on the c-file 
as well as on the a-file. We also add 
a7=2a and a8=4a for Black. al-a3 will 
not be numbered since they correspond 
with b7 as well as with b8. 

How does play now proceed in the de- 
termined system? The defender (Black) 
always has to be on the corresponding 
square. If this is, as in this case, not possi- 
ble, the opponent’s threat (here to occupy 
bl=2 or b2=4) has to be parried. Black to 
move manages this by either 1...@b7 or 
1...2b8. The attacker (White) also has to 
occupy the corresponding square in order 
to win or he has to move in such a way 
that the defender isn’t able to get to the 
corresponding square. Thereby the at- 
tacker should try to get closer to the key 
squares and at any rate he shouldn’t 
move away from them. If White is to 
move, he therefore moves to a corre- 
sponding square of a7: 

1 Pb1! 
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1 &b2? Ha8!! =; 1 $a2? &b7 2 Sb3 
¥c7 3 w*c3 &b7! 4 Sd3 &c7! 5 &e2 
&d7 6 DN Le7 7 &g3 $17 8 &h4 & 6! 

1... b7 2 Vcl! Sc7 3 Sdl! &d8 4 
Sec2! 

Black would need wings to reach the 
corresponding square, b8! 

4...8c8 5 Sd2! 2d7 6 Sc}! $c7 7 
@d3! Sb6 8 De +— 

White penetrates on the kingside. 
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12.10 (g8=3a) 
Locock 
British Chess Magazine, 1892 
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In addition to the obvious key square 
f4 with the pair of corresponding squares 
e3=1=g5 we have a second pair d4=2=f6 
because of White’s threat to play eS. 
There are no further key squares on the 
queenside because of the possible coun- 
ter-attack against e4. Connecting squares 
are d3=3=g6. c4, c3, c2, d2 and e2 (24-8) 
correspond to f7, g7, h7, h6 and h5. The 
remaining corresponding squares ac- 
cordingly will be numbered with already 
used numbers. Due to the aforemen- 
tioned counter-attack there are no clear 
corresponding squares on the a-file and if 
White moves to the f-file Black only has 
to oscillate between g6 and h6, which 
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again isn’t clear-cut. If Black is to play, 
he draws by 1...2g7 or 1...2h7 while if it 
is White’s move, he wins as follows: 

1 &b1! 

| Sb2? $h8!! 2 &b3 Les! 3 &c3 
Bo7! 4 Sd4 &f6! =; 14327? Se7 2 &b3 
d g6 = (2...$f6? 3 dpc2! +). 

1... 827 2 cl! &g6 3 Hdl! $g54 
d c2! 

White exploits the fact that Black can't 
move to h7. After 4 $e1?! &g6 White 
has to return. 

4..@h6 5 &d2! &h5 6 &c3! 

Black had to leave g7 unwatched. 6 
@e2?! &h6 again doesn't help White. 

6...226 7 2d3! Df6 

1..Bg5 8 Dei! S26 9 Sf4! Hh5 10 
Sfs +. 

8 &d4! Sg6 9 es! VFS 

9...dxe5+ 10 &xe5! SF7 11 SL5! Se7 
12 &xg4! Sd6 13 &f5! +. 

10 exd6! &f6 11 Led! Lgs 12 Les! 
£26 13 Sf4! +- 

W Of course d6 and d7 are also key 
Squares because of which the pairs of 
corresponding squares c7-e7 and c8-e8 
arise. White can also use them by 1 &b2? 
&h8!!2&b3 Hes! 3 Sb4 SB! 4 $b5. It 
just doesn't do him any good. 
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W.Bähr, 1934 








12.11 


Corresponding Squares 


Key squares are c6, d6 and e7-g7. That 
leads to the pairs of corresponding 
squares f6=1=f8, e5=2=e7 and d5=3=d7. 
Behind them f5=4=e8 is the connecting 
square to 1,2, and e4=5=d8 makes it pos- 
sible to move to 2-4, With the other 
squares one has to watch out for a few pe- 
culiarities. If Black has to defend on the 
first two ranks then the numbering can be 
extended (as in the diagram). However, 
there is a possibility of a counterattack, 
so Black wins with kings at d2 and d6 or 
e2 and e6, whoever is to move. 

1 Sd2! +d8 

1...$c7 2 $e3! +-. 

2 &e2! Se8 3 $13! Le7 4 He3! Des 

4...6d6 5 Dd4! Se6 6 Ped! and 
White wins. 

5 $d4! &d8 6 Ves! Les 7 Df5! Le7 
8 Les! Ld7 9 S16! Le8 10 Lg7! +- 

E The following studies are closely 
related to the present one: Bahr 1936: 
wc2,Ab4,24,h5; be8,Ab5,f6,h6 (ECE 
468), Ebersz 1935: w«*b1,£a3,g5,h6; 
baf8,Aa4,f7,h7 (ECE 469), Ebersz 1935: 
w+hel,£ad,g5,h6; b&e8,Ab6,f7,h7 (ECE 
470) as well as Bahr 1934: w@d2,Ab4, 
c5,¢5,h6; bd8,Ab7,b5,f7,h7 (ECE 609). 
Portisch & Sarközy take these studies in 
order to discuss articles by Ebersz and 
Barath (Magyar Sakkelet 1931, April 
1954) about the role of ‘geometrical op- 
position’ in the theory of corresponding 
squares (p.9ff, No. 27-31). The interested 
reader should try to find out in which of 
the positions given above opposition 
plays a role and in which it doesn’t. 
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12.12 (g6=1a) += 
M. Zinar, 1983 


Key squares are f3-f5 and e6, except 
that @e6 leads to nothing if Black is al- 
ready at g4. It follows e5=e3=1=g4, but 
one has to be aware of the fact that the po- 
sition after $e3 $g4 is even lost. Further 
we label d5=2=f6 (protects e6 and e5=1), 
d4=3=g5 and d3=4=h5. Now the adja- 
cent squares on the c-file have to be ex- 
amined. Since one must bear in mind the 
possibility of Black playing ...dg4, they 
are labelled c4=c2=1a=g6 and c3=1b=h6. 
Due to the counter-attack there are no 
corresponding squares on the b-file and 
Black has several options for the squares 
on the first rank. 

1 Sc2! Gh6 2 Sc3! Dg6 3 Sed! Hgs 
4 &d4! &h5 5 dd5! 

5 $e3?? Sed! +. 

5... 2g4 6 De5! Gh3 

6...25 7 Heb! +—. 

7 Sf4! Lg2 8 He3! +- 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 
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Exercises 12.01-12.04 are known to us 


from previous chapters. Only their key 
squares and corresponding squares have 


Chapter 12 Exercises 
to be determined. 
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Corresponding Squares 
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Solutions to Chapter 12 
Exercises 
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A12.01/4.09 » =/+ 
J.Timman - A.Yusupov 
Amsterdam Donner mem 1994 
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Have you also drawn on the whole 
board? Key squares are b3-d3 and f3-h3. 
Shortest ways are h4-g5-f6-(e5/e6)-d5- 
c4-b4 = h2-gl-(f1/f2)-(el/e2)-(d1/d2)- 
c2-b2. It follows that there are no corre- 
sponding squares on the d-, e- and f-files 
(it’s sufficient if White stays on the same 
file, which we have indicated by the 
lines). If Black steps onto the a-file, a 
counter-attack against the unprotected f- 
pawn is possible. The systems of corre- 
sponding squares on both wings reach 
the base line because White can’t become 
active. But a defence on the key squares 
is possible. A possible continuation is 1 
$e2! So7 2 &g3 $f7!? 3 dPf2! (the 
seemingly active 3 @f4? backfires after 
3.86 4 dpg3 dbg5 5 Sf2 Ph4! —+) 
3...€e7 4 De2 Des 5 Vel! Sd7 6 Hdl 
€c7 7 &c1! (distant opposition) 7... 2b8 
8 Sb2! Sb7 9 Sb3 $b6 10 &b2! Hc 
11 &c3 845 12 Sd2! &d6 13 &d1! &c5 
14 cl! $b5 15 &b1! LaS 16 &cl (not 
16 Hal? f4! and Black wins) 16...@a4 17 
Sc! =. 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 








A12.02/A5.08 (d7=5, el=6) +/= 
W.Bahr, 1936 


Key squares are c5, d5 and e5. We 
number the adjacent squares and the 
other squares as usual. If the white king is 
on the first rank, then of course one has to 
watch out for a counter-attack. 


S AS 
mM Wi 


(me ME 
A12.03/A5.09 +/= 


(a5=3 for White and 2 for Black) 
After Réti and Mandler (1929) and 
Grigoriev (1930) 
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This exercise shows how an additional 
possible pawn move affects the system of 
corresponding squares of A12.02. Here 
there is no key square at e5 because of 
the counter-attack via c5 and b4. Let’s 


Corresponding Squares 


assume that the white king is already at 
d4. Due to White’s spare tempo Black 
then couldn't play ...@d6? (b4! with a 
transition to A12.02 would then win). In- 
stead he would have to protect the two 
key squares by ...&c6! (anti-opposition!) 
in order to move to the corresponding 
square d6 only after b4. It follows that 
d4=b4=1 correspond to c6=1, c4=2=d6 
and a5=3=b7 (parries the threat ...&@b4 
and protects a6, b6). Amongst the other 
squares, c3=4=d7 (anti-opposition) or b6. 
(&c4 can be answered by the stalemate 
idea ...@a5. Thus for Black it follows 
a5=2.) Further d3=5=c7. Of course with 
some king positions (for example, w@c3; 
béc5 or wÈd3; b#d7) the counter ...a5 
is possible if Black is able to defend the 
new key squares. 


4 
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A12.04/6.06 (c5=2=e3) —/= 
Idea by Grigoriev, 1934 





Key squares are d3-d1 and e4, e5. The 
squares d5 and d4 are not key squares 
due to the stalemate idea &f4, and d3 of 
course can't be accessed at once after 
@f4. This stalemate trap is also the rea- 
son for the original pair of corresponding 
squares d5=9=f4. The remaining corre- 
sponding squares can be determined as in 
position 12.04. 
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A12.05 (f4=4) +/= 
After Z.Azmaiparashvili - L.Eolian, 
USSR Spartakiad 1979 


Key squares are e6, f6 and g7, h7. Be- 
cause White can still play the pawn move 
f4, Black shouldn’t take the opposition as 
in 12.06, but has to avoid it. eS=g5=1=f7, 
f5=2=e7, e4=g4=3=f8, f4=4=e8 and fi- 
nally h6=5=g8 are the pairs of corre- 
sponding squares. 

1... eS! 

1...$e6? 2 Pg4! Df6 3 f4! Hg? 4 
$e5! +- (12.06). 

2 &f5 De7! 

2...&17? brings us to a position actu- 
ally from Azmaiparashvili-Eolian, which 
concluded as follows: 3 &g4? (3 f4 &e7 
4 Se5! Sf7 5 db! &f6 6 h6! +-) 
3... $16? (3...8f8 =) 4 21491 (4 f4! 4—) 
4... $7 (4... He6 5 Sed! +-) 5 SF5? (5 
Des +-) 5...2e7! 6 &e5 d&f7! 7 Sd 
@i6! 8 Sd7 SF7 9 h6 dPg6! 10 £4 df7! 
11 £5 &f6 15-15. 

3 dpe5 SF7! 4 f4 $e7! = (12.06) 


A12.06 Instructive example 

Black has to take the (distant) opposi- 
tion in order to capture the corresponding 
squares: 

1...2b5! 2 &c1 

2 Sb2 Sb4! —4. 

2...:32c5! 3 Dd1 Sd5! 4 Sel Best! 5 
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Sf1 h5! 6 Sel h4! (12.06) 7 &f1 &d4! 8 
Se2 Led! 9 HA Sd3! 10 $3 h3! — 
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A12.07 =/= 
V.Filippov — LZakharevich 
Russian Ch (Elista) 1996 





Key squares are a6, b6 and, due to the 
spare move c4, also e5. Thus d4=1=e6 
and along the shortest way d4-c4-b4- 
a5=1-4=e6-d7-(c7/c8)-b7. There are also 
d3=5=e7 and e3=2a=f7. 

1...Pe8! 

Brilliant defence! Black recognizes 
the system of corresponding squares. 

2 &d2 

2 Sd3 $e7! 3 Sc4 Sd7! 4 &d4 Ses! 
5 &c4 DIT! 6 Sb4 Sc7 7 Las Sb7!: 

a) 8c4 4a7! 9 Sb4 $b7 (9...2a6? 10 
$c3! Has 11 Sd4 &b4 12 Res! Sxc4 
13 &f6 +—) 10 c3 $c7 11 Sd4 Sd7 12 
Les He7! =. 

b) 8 &b4 @c7 = (but not 8...4a6? 9 
$04! as 10 Sd4 Sb5 11 &e5 +. 

2...2d8 3 Sc2 Sd7 4 &b3 Sc7 

4... $e6 5 Sc4 (5 434?! runs into a 
counter-attack: 5...@d5! 6 &b4! @e4! 7 
Das! Sxf4 8 Sb6! &xg5 9 Dxc6! f4 10 
@d6 f3 11 c6! f2 12 c7! f1W 13 cOW! 
Wd3+ 14 &c5 Wf5- 15 Wxf5+! gxf5! 16 
c4 f4 =) 5... d7! =. 

5 Sb4 Sc! 14-1; 
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A12.08 (c7=3) +/ 
M.Euwe 
Tidskrift for Schack, 1924 


Here the advance c4 plays the decisive 
role. Since Black has to take twice at c4, 
e4 isn’t protected any longer which leads 
next to f5 to new key square f4 on the 
kingside. On the queenside a pawn- 
structure of the type ‘don’t touch me’ 
arises, leading to the pair of correspond- 
ing squares c3=b5. Then the shortest 
ways are d2-(el/e2)-f2-g3 = c6-(d6/d7)- 
(e5/e6)-f5 for Black. By this we first de- 
termine the corresponding squares on the 
queenside: d2=1=c6. Connecting square 
to 1 and c3 or b5 is c2=2=b6. Further, 
di=3=c7 and cl=4=b7 both have the 
same distance to the shortest way. b1 and 
b2 don't bring anything new and in addi- 
tion to c7 and c6 are also corresponding 
squares to a7 and a6. On the kingside we 
have f2=5=(e5/e6) plus g3=6=f5 and 
g4=7=e). 

1 $b1! Sb7 2 Vcl! Sc7 3 dl! &d6 
4 &c2! Sc6 5 Sd2! Hb6 

5...2d6 6 c4! dxc4 7 bxc4! bxc4 8 
203! &d5 9 b5! Sc5 10 b6! is winning 
for White. 

6 Se2 Sc6 7 &f2! Sd6 8 Hg3! Les 9 
Sed! Leb 10 Hf4! &f6 11 cd! dxc4 12 
bxc4! bxc4 13 &xc4! c3 14 &d3! and 
White wins. 


Corresponding Squares 
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À12.09 (d3=3) / 
R.Réti, 1929 


= 











Black shouldn’t be afraid of an ex- 
change at g4 as long as his king is close 
enough. If White then uses the h-pawn as 
a deflecting force, the black king, after 
capturing the pawn, gets back just in time 
to the safe square c8. But he has to stay in 
the square of the h4-pawn to prevent a 
breakthrough. We conclude that White 
can only win if he captures the b-pawn 
first. Thus he has to advance to the key 
squares c4-f4. The b-pawn covers the 
c3-square, so the numbering along the 
key squares only takes place on three 
files. £3-d3=1-3=f5-d5 and, moving fur- 
ther back, f2-d2=4-6=f6-d6 (the squares 
on the white baseline aren’t correspond- 
ing squares because White can’t ap- 
proach from them). If these were all the 
corresponding squares, Black would lose 
because he couldn’t get back to his sys- 
tem in time. However, one also has to be 
aware of the possible counter-attack 
against the a-pawn. Right now Black is 
short of exactly one tempo. He can queen 
the b-pawn in six moves, but White on 
the other hand queens in five moves with 
check on g8, while ...hxg4 costs another 
tempo. But this tempo could be saved if 
the white king were at f3. Therefore 
Black can also defend himself on the key 
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squares. d4 gets the 5 and e4 the 6. Fur- 
ther e4 is a corresponding square to f2 
and thus gets another 4 and d4 is a corre- 
sponding square to c2 and thus gets a 7 
like c2. We would like to emphasize that 
these corresponding squares only exist 
because of the counter-attack. The con- 
trol of f4 by the g-pawn would normally 
exclude a defence on the key squares. 
Moreover, White can penetrate the black 
position via b3, which explains the re- 
maining corresponding squares. 
1...d4!! 

1...&c3? 2 g4! Sb2 3 g5! +. 

After 1...8e4? 2 Sf2! $d4 the black 
king is too far away from the h-pawn: 3 
g4! hxg4 4 &g3! Les 5 d&xg4! Df6 6 
14 +. 

2 Èn 

2 Pel Des! 3 $3 LIS! 4 g4+ 
hxg4+! 5 &g3 Dg6 6 Sxe4 Sh6! 7 &f4 
PhS! =; 2 Sf1 Ved 3 Del SS = 

2. ‚Bed! 3 &e2 &d4! 4 &f3 

4 &d2 Se4! 5 &c2 &d4! 6 Sb3 des! 
7 &a4 Sc4! 8 Las Les! 9 Hab Sch! 10 
@a7 $c7!—. 

4...&c3! 5 g4 hxg4+! 6 &xg4 ©b2! 7 
h5 &xa2! = 


tates 


_ 
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A12.10 +/= 


V.Halberstadt 
L'Echequier de Paris, 1954 
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Both kings can only manoeuvre within 
the square of the opponent’s passed 
pawn. Furthermore Black has to watch 
out for a sacrifice of the f-pawn that 
would be favourable for White. Obvious 
key squares are d4 and e4. The conclud- 
ing pairs of corresponding squares are 
e3=1=e5 (d5 isn’t sufficient because of 
f6) and c3=2=d5 with the connecting 
square d2=3=d6. It follows at once e2=2. 
Next, one would like to number the c2- 
square but to do that one would have to 
calculate many variations because with 
C5, có and e5 there are three possible cor- 
responding squares for Black. Therefore 
it is better to deal with the squares on the 
b-file since Black isn’t allowed to step on 
them. Let’s therefore assume the white 
king is at c3 and the black king is at d5. 
After $b4 Black could a priori think 
about ...@d6 or the counter-attack ...dd4, 
thus against b3=4 there only remains c5 
because ...&d6 fails to @b4 and ...#e5 or 
$06 to Sc4. From this it also follows 
c2=5=c6, after which all numbers are as- 
signed. Now we can finally assign the 
other squares with familiar numbers. 
One can conclude from the picture that 
now exists that if Black is to move, he 
draws by 1...@d6 or 1...2d7, while if it 
is White’s move, he wins as follows: 

1 Sg2! &d7 2 &fl! 

2 $212? &d6!3 Pe2 &d5! 4 Sd2 Hd! 
5 d c2 Sc6! 6 &b3 c5! 7 &c3 $d5! 8 
Sb4 Hd4! (Black's defence is based on 
this counter-attack and thus also the sys- 
tem of corresponding squares) 9 @b3 
c5!7 =. 

2..8c6 3 Bel! Hes 4 Hdl! Sco 

4.5 5 De?! des 6 He3! Sd5 7 f6! 
De6 8 &xe4! dxf6 9 Sd5! —. 

5 c2! Les 

5..2d6 6 Sd2! Sd5 7 $c3! (7 £6? 
Se6! 8 He3 &xf6! 9 Dxe4 Bes! =) 
7...$c5 8 16! +. 

6 &b3! Sd6 7 &b4! 
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7 $c4?! $e5 doesn't help White. 
From that one can see that there is some- 
thing special about the key square c4, be- 
cause now White has to try again by 8 
$b3!. 

7... 805 8 &c3! Les 

8... $e5 9 Bcd! +. 

9 f6! Sd6 10 Sd4! Le6 11 $xe4! 
Sxf6 12 Sd5! +- 


A12.11 N.Grigoriev, Shakhmaty v SSSR, 
1938 

You have no doubt realized that the 
starting position doesn’t as yet have 
much to do with corresponding squares. 
Black just threatens ...a4 with equality. 
White can only prevent that by playing 
a4 himself. 

1 a4! (D) 


d 


at „a 


Only now does the system of corre- 
sponding squares become interesting. 
White’s spare tempo makes the determi- 
nation of the key squares more difficult. 
They are e6 and e7. Due to the spare 
tempo the adjacent corresponding squares 
have to be at a knight’s distance (anti- 
opposition). Thus pairs are f6=1=d7, 
f5=2=d6, g6=3=c7 and g5=4=c6. Due to 
Black’s possible counter-attack against 
c4 there are no corresponding squares on 
the h-file and the eighth rank. One also 
has to consider that Black at once gets an 





Corresponding Squares 


equal position if he gets the vertical op- 
position on the seventh or sixth rank. 

1...2b7 

1...$b8 2 @g5 des 3 Df5! (3 S47 
@d7! =) 3...2d7 4 Sf6! Dd6 5 b3! +-. 

2 @h5!! 

2 $25? Sc6! 3 Sf5 Sd6! 4 Sf6 Yd7! 
5 Sf7 (5 bes He7! 6 Sd5 $d7! 7 b3 
+07! 8 Se6 Sc6! =) 5...Hd6! 6 Hes 
eS! = 

2..8c7 

2.263 $g5! +. 

3 Sg6! $c6 4 b3! (D) 

4 $27? Sd6! = 



















Y m om 
B m s 
"omm 


(c6=1=g6) 








Now that White has used up his tempo 
move, the corresponding squares change 
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considerably. The change is not solely in 
Black’s favour, though, as by ruling out 
the counterattack against c4, White gains 
access to squares on the 8th rank. Natu- 
rally, White chose a moment to play b3 
when the two kings were on correspond- 
ing squares in the new system. Now 
Black cannot prevent White penetrating 
with his king and winning the b6-pawn. 

4...2c7 5 deg7! Sc6 6 +18! &d7 7 
217! &d6 8 Les! Les 

8... $07 9 de7! Sc6 10 Sd8! Hd6 11 
Des! Sc6 12 $b8! +-. 

9 d»d7 &d4 10 Hc6 $c3 11 &xb6! 
@xb3 12 $b5! +- 

E Related to this study there is a fasci- 
nating story which we would like to re- 
peat in brief, following the illustration by 
Averbakh: *Nikolai Grigoriev died on 
10th October 1938. The present study 
was published in the October edition of 
the periodical Shakhmaty v SSSR of the 
same year. Its solution only appeared af- 
ter the death of the author, in 1939, and in 
the following version: 1 a4 &b7 2 $g5 
.... Only in 1985 (thus 47 years after 
Grigoriev's death!!) was the above cor- 
rect solution published in Shakhmaty v 
SSSR. ECE still says that the position is 
drawn and the study therefore incorrect. 
For a pawn ending that looks so easy it is 
quite unbelievable, don't you think? 


13 Thinking Methods to 
Find the Right Move 


In the first 12 chapters we have dealt with 
the basic ideas and techniques in pawn 
endings. In this chapter a few thinking 
methods and fighting methods will be 
presented. Of course the following re- 
flections do not only make sense in pawn 
endings. With enough time many pawn 
endings can be calculated more or less to 
the end. Now that adjourned games have 
been virtually abolished, one usually faces 
a pawn ending with a restricted amount 
of time. This time must be used in a sen- 
sible way. First one should decide how to 
proceed. Usually it makes sense to make 
a list of candidates and to include at first 
all moves that seem to make any sense. 


A) Method of Exclusion 


But there are also positions in which one 
can play intuitively according to the 
motto “if this move doesn’t win, the posi- 
tion just isn’t won” (positive method of 
exclusion). We have first chosen such an 
example (see next diagram). [With the 
following diagrams, imagine that you 
have only 2 minutes left to the time- 
control. What is your 40th move?) 

Black threatens to create an outside 
passed pawn on the queenside by ...b6-b5 
and thereby to dissolve his weakness. If 
White doesn’t act in a dynamic way he 
can’t win anyway. Therefore Shirov 
played 1 h4! (not 1 &d3? &c5 2 h4 b5! 3 
axb5! &xb5! 4 h5 bes 5 g4 Sd5 6 g5 
@e5 =) and Adams resigned. The key 
continuation: 


Z 





A.Shirov - M.Adams 
Las Palmas 1994 





1...@e5 

1... $c4 2 h5! b5 3 axb5! &xb5 4 g4! 
a4 5 Sd2 Sc4 6 g5! +-; 1...b5 2 axb5! 
&c5 3 h5 a4 4 dod2 Sxb5 5 g4! +-. 

2 &d3 

2 g4? &dS! (2...g67 3 h5 gxh5 4 gxh5! 
Sf5 5 &d4 Sg5 6 Bcd &xh5 7 $b5! 
+-) 3 &d3 (3 h5 &e5! 4 SF37! b5! 5 
axb5! a4! 6 b6 $d6! =) 3...&e5! 4 dpc4 
Si4! 5 g5 $g4! 6 &b5 dxh4! 7 &xb6 
dxg5! 8 dxa5 Sf4 9 Sb5 g5! =. 

2 h5 +-. 

2.54 

2..8d5 3 h5 +. 

3 «c4 Dg3 4 Sb5 Lxg2 

4... Pxh4 5 @xb6! Lg3 6 &xa5! and 
White wins. 

5 &xb6 Rg3 6 h5! Dg4 7 &xa5! 
&xh5 8 &b4 g5 9 a5! g4 10 a6! g3 11 
a7! g2 12 a8! g1W 13 Wh8+! is win- 
ning for White. 
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The second example shows a negative 
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13.02 =/ 
M.Brodsky - S.Sivokho 
St Petersburg 1993 











Since the white king can’t leave the 
square of the f-pawn, the only choice is 
between 1 &d4 and | @d3. After 1 &d4 
546 2 Ped &c5 3 Sxf4 Dd4 White is in 
Zugzwang and loses. There remains only: 

1 $3! 

1 &d4? $d6! 2 &e4 &c5! 3 &xf4 
$d4! 4 &f5 Sd3! 5 Pes c2! 6 Sd 
S&xb2! 7 &c4 Bad! —+. 

1...2b6 

An analogous way of thinking now 
determines... 

2 Sd4! 

...as the only remaining move. 

If; -15 

Black is unable to make any progress: 
2...$c6 3 Sc4! Sd7 4 Sd3! &d65 Sd! 
Heb?! 6 Hed! £3! 7 &xf3 ds 8 $e3 (8 
$147? Sd4! —+) 8... LeS! =. 


B) The Opponent's 
Possibilities 


Here we distinguish between two basi- 
cally different cases. If we notice that the 
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opponent has an obvious plan or a direct 
threat we of course have to avoid these 
possibilities. Looking for the opponent's 
options might also lead to the conclusion 
that he hardly has any good moves. This 
might open up the opportunity to get him 
in zugzwang. Let's start with the first 
case: 


o "p m. A X^ 


_ 


+/= 





_ 
13.03 


E.Geller - R.Kholmov 
USSR Ch (Leningrad) 1963 


It was actually Black’s move in the 
game, but we shall first consider what 
would happen with White to play. Black 
threatens to close the kingside with ...h4. 
A later exchange with g3 would only lead 
to a draw. How can we render this threat 
innocuous? 

1 g3! 

Other moves fail: 1 &g3? &f6 2 @h4 
(2 $13 h4! =) 2..&6! 3 g3 &h6! =; 1 
Lg1?h4!=; 1 h4? &f62 &g3 Heb 3 213 
Sd5 4 de3 Vcd =. 

1... 216 2 Sg2 8e7 3 212 Sd6 4 Ve2 

The decisive tempo move! Because of 
the reserve tempo h3-h4, c4 and d4 are 
key squares. Taking into account the 
threat g4, the shortest routes are c5-d5-e6 
and d3-e3-f3, giving rise to the corre- 
spondences c5-d3, d5-e3 and e6-f3. Fur- 
ther back, the squares e2 and f2 both 
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correspond to d6, so White has a spare 
square on the second rank. 

4...2d5 5 Se3! $c5 

Black covers the key square d4, but he 
moves too far away from the kingside, so 
that the advance g4 wins. 5...@e6 6 @d4! 
@d6 7 h4! +-. 

6 df3! Sd5 7 g4! hxg4+ 8 hxg4! 
fxg4+ 

8...De6 9 g5! +. 

9 Pxg4! Seb 10 Sg5! d»f7 11 SF5! 
and wins. 


In the game, Kholmov resolved the 
situation on the kingside, so as to gain the 
opposition without any trouble: 

1...h4! 2 &g1 $17 3 Sl Lf6 4 HO 
+17! (D) 

4...Pe6? 5 g4 hxg3+ 6 &xg3! Df6 7 
SF3 $26 8 c3! &h5 9 Sd! +. 


mm 
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On the kingside it is sufficient for 
Black to occupy the same file (because of 
his control of e4). In the battle on the c- 
and d-files for the key squares c5, d5 and 
eS, itis necessary to maintain the opposi- 
tion. 

6 Se2 $e7! 7 &d1 Ld7! 

7...$e6? 8 Sc2! +~; 7...6d6? 8 &d2! 


E 
Y 


+, 
8 &d2 d6 9 De2 De7 10 Sd3 237: 
15-15 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


In 1898, Neustadt! (ECE 1204) created 
the position w#e4,Af5,¢4,h4; boed6,Af6, 
h6 in which there is in addition to the win 
shown above a possible win by moving 
to the queenside: 1 &d4 @c6 2 &c4 $d6 
3 Sb5 +. 


Now we proceed to the second case: 
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if Black moves his king, then White’s 
king can advance, so Black has to move 
his pawns forward, but this makes them 
more vulnerable. Fischer decided on a 
wait-and-see strategy: 

1 $f3!? 

1 g5?! &f5! 2 &d4 Sxg5! 3 &xc4 
S16 =. 

1...a5! 

1...b5? 2 $e3! a6 3 g5! df5 4 $d4! 
Sxe5 5 ct +; 1... 16? 2 Sia! S63 
Ses! $g5 4 erg 5 dc7! b5 6 
Dc6 S£5 7 Sxb5! Hes 8 &xc4! +. 

2 Se3!? 

2 25 &f5 3 Se3 &xg54 &d4 Df4 5 
@xc4 De} 6 Sb5 Hd3 7 &xa5 Gc?! =. 

2...a4! 

Bisguier defends ingeniously. By 
moving his a-pawn forward, he makes it 
very difficult for White’s king to capture 
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the pawns. At the same time he prepares 
a break with ...b5-b4, so the white king is 
confined to the zone a5-f5-f1. Not 2...b5?, 
in view of 3 g5! b4 4 g6! bxc3 5 bxc3! 
Di 6 Sd4! +. 

3 g5 

For a long time we thought that White 
could win with 3 &3!?; for example, 
3...b6? 4 $e3! b5 5 g5 b4 6 cxb4! c3 7 
$d3! cxb2 8 $c2! 4— or 3...05? 4 He (4 
g5?? b4! 5 cxb4 c3! 6 bxc3 a3! —+) 4...b4 
5 cxb4! c3 6 &d3! cxb2 7 &c2! a3 8 g5 
+—. However, Hiarcs 7.32 using the end- 
game tablebase @+2A v &--^ discovered 
3.2161! 4 Sf4 Sg6! 5 g5 Sg7 6 SES 
$17! 7 Les Seb! 8 Sd5 &xg5! = (see 
the game). 

3... f5! 4 &d4 

4 g6 &xg6! 5 Dd4 Sf5 6 Sxc4 De4 7 
Sb5 $d3 8 &xa4 Vc4!? 9 $a3 b5! 10 
Sal b4! =. 

4...Pxg5! 5 Dxcd Did! 6 @b4 de3! 7 
&xa4 &d2! 8 &b3 Sd3 

8...cl =; 8...2d1? 9 &c4! Sc2 10b4 
4—. 

9 c4 Ed?! 10 Sad $c2! 11 Lad 

11 b4 &c3 12 c5 &d4! 13 Sb3 $d5! 
14 @c3 b6! =; 11 b3 &d3 12 &b4 &d4 
13 c5 &d3! 14 Las Sc}! 15 &a4 &d3! 


11..%d3 12 &b3 (D) 
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The game instead finished 12...b6? 13 
Sb4! Sc2 14 da3! &d3 15 &b3 Hd2 16 
$a4 Sc2 17 b4 1-0. 

13 c5 &d3! 14 Sb4 Le2 15 &b5 
2d3! 16 a5 &d4! 17 &b6 &c4! 18 
b3+ @b4! = 


C) Fighting Methods 


In this respect many pawn endings don’t 
offer much, especially when the pawn- 
structure isn’t fixed, but even here there 
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Though in this nearly symmetrical po- 
sition White is a little bit better due to his 
advantage in space, a path to victory can't 
be detected. We have already seen that 
first the king should advance as far as 
possible, so the first move is quite obvi- 
ous: 

1 &d4 

Black plays according to the same 
motto: 

1...2d6 

However, 1t's not so easy now to find a 
promising plan for making progress. The 
list of candidates is long (nearly every 
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pawn move can be considered) but which 
one bothers the opponent most? Jansa 
makes a good choice with the h-pawn. 
Perhaps he might threaten h5 himself and 
if Black plays ...h5, he can add some 
spice by f3 and g4. 

2 h4!? 

Black also has a great choice, but he 
decides to prevent the constant menace 
of h4-h5. 

2...h5 

2...26 3 g4 b6 4 a4 h5 5 gxh5 gxh5! 6 
b4. Now it’s a difficult situation for Black, 
which he solves best by clearing up the 
position on the queenside immediately: 

a) 6...a6? 7 Se4! de6 8 Df4 £6!7 
(8...pd5 9 $g5! +—; 8... f6 9 b5 as 10 
f3! +—) 9 de4! b5 10 axb5! axb5 11 f3! 
$d6 12 € f5! Sd5 13 &g6!! (13 &xf6? 
@c4! 14 f4 Sxb4! 15 £5 &c3! 16 Ped 
b4! 17 £6 b3! 18 £7 b2! 19 £8W b1W! 20 
We5+ $d3! 21 Wd4+ $e2! 22 We4+ 
Wxe4+! 23 &xe4! Sd2! =) 13...Hc4 14 
@xh5! @xb4 15 Dg4! 4—. This queen 
ending with the f-pawn is won for White. 

b) 6...£57! 7 a5 (7 f4 a6 =; 7 f3 a6 8 a5 
bxa5 9 bxa5! ©c6! =) and now: 

bi) 7...4e6? 8 axb6 axb6 9 @c4! 
bes (9...2d6 10 Sb5! Bc7 11 Hab! có 
12 b5+ ©c5 13 f4! +-) 10 SbS! &f4 11 
@xb6! &f3 12 b5 &xf2 13 Sc5! f4 14 
b6! £3 15b7! $g2 16 b8W! f2 17 Wg8+ 
@h2 18 Wi7 $g2 19 Sd4 f1W 20 
Wxf1+! @xfl 21 $e3! +- (A2.05). 

b2) 7..bxa5 8 bxa5! @c6! 9 Sed 
Sb5! 10 &xf5 &xa5! =. Now White has 
to go through with his f-pawn, but he has 
no real winning chances in the queen 
ending with a rook's pawn. 

C) 6...a5 7 bxa5 (7 b5 £5 8 f3 $e6 =) 
7...bxa5! 8 £3 £6 9 &e4 Sc5! = (and not 
9...$2e6? 10 Sf4! $d6 11 PFS! $c5 12 
$g6!! {again it’s important to keep the 
f-pawn because otherwise the resulting 
queen ending couldn't be won} 12...@b4 
13 Sxh5! &xa4 14 *Pg6! $b3 15 h5! a4 
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16 h6! a3 17 h7! a2 18 h8W! alW 19 
Wxf6 4—). 

3 £3!? b6 4 g4 g6 

After 4...hxg4?! 5 fxg4! White has an 
outside candidate on the h-file, which se- 
cures his advantage. In the following 
play Black has to defend himself very ac- 
curately in order to survive: 5...Pe6 6 
ed a6 7 a3. Now: 

a) 7...a5?: 

al) 8 a4? fixes the structure in such a 
way that Black can hold the balance: 
8...£6!. Then: 

all) 9 h5 &e7! 10 d f5 17! 11 g5 
fxg5! 12 Sxg5! de7 13 &f5 t7? 
(13... £8?! 14 De6 Dg8! 15 Sd6 Lh7! 
=) 14 Se5 De7 =. 

al2) 9 Sf4!? $f7! (9...g6? 10 Se4! 
@d6 11 h5! £5+ 12 &f4 +—) 10 SF5 g6+! 
(10... d2e7? 11 Pgó Sf8 12 h5 Sgs 13 
h6! gxh6 14 &xf6! @h7 15 $f7! +-) 11 
ed Se6! 12 h5 $f7!: 

al21) 13 hxg6+ &xg6! 14 Sd5 Ses 
15 &e6! $g6! 16 Le7 $g5 17 $f7 f5! 
18 gxf5! @xf5! = 

a122) 13 h6 Sg8 14 $d5! (14 $f4? 
@h8! 15 g5 fxg5+! 16 Pg4 $g8! —+) 


and now (D). 
Pa a, Ja 


z 
naem 


an 


aaa 


E. — 15 = a 16 
&xb6 £5! 17 gxf5 gxf5! 18 eS Ph7! 19 
b4 f4! 20 bxa5 f3! =) 15 @d6 (15 De6? 
@h7! 16 Sxf6 &xh6! —r is reciprocal 
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zugzwang with White to move; 15 #c6 
@h7! 16 &xb6! £5! 17 gxf5! gxf5! 18 
$c5 f4 19 @d4 Sxh6! 20 da3 dg 21 
b4! =) 15... dpg8! =. 

a123) 13 &d5 &f8 (13...2g7? 14 
es! 4—) 14 hxg6 dg7! 15 Sch (15 dd6 
x26 16 Se6 bes 17 &f7 £5! is a draw) 
15...@xg6! 16 Sxb6 Dg5! 17 $xa5 
S xg4! and the resulting queen ending is 
a theoretical draw. 

a2) 8 &f4! (D): 
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a21) 8...f6 9 &e4! g6 10 a4 4—. 

a22) 8...b5 9 h5 f6 10 &e4! b4 (10...a4 
11 b4! 4—) 11 axb4! axb4 12 &d4! d6 
(12...£5 13 g5! 4—) 13 Sc4! $e5 14 
d xb4! df4 15 Bcd $xg4 16 b4 f5 17 
2d3! (17 b5? £4! 18 b6 f3! 19 &d3 &h3! 
20 De3 $g2! =) 17...f4 18 &e2! 4—. 

a23) 8... d5 9 Sf5 +. 

a24) 8..8f6 9 h5: 

a241) 9...b5 10 g5+ &e6 11 Se4 b4'? 
12 axb4! (12 a4? g6 13 h6 f5+! only 
draws) 12...axb4: 

a2411) 13 8447 $f5! 14 h6! $g6! 
(14...gxh6? 15 gxh6! $g6 16 $e5! +-) 
15 &e5 dh7! 16 E65 Ses =. 

a2412) 13 &f4 f6 14 g6! +. 

2242) 9...8e6 10 g5 f6 11 g6! $e7 12 
$f5 b5 13 b4 a4 14 &g4 Df8 15 Df4 bes 
16 &e4 +18 17 &d5 De7 18 &c5 4—. 

b) 7...b5 8 b4 (8 &f4 Sf6! 9 h5 Seb! 
10 g5 f6! 11 g6 $e7! =) 8.16! 9 $f4: 
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bi) 9...267! 10 &e4 $f7! (10...0e7? 
11 &d5! &f7 12 &d6! &f8 13 Heb! &g7 
14 h5! 4—) 11 $d5 &e7! 12 &c6!? (12 
h5 Sf7 13 &d6 Sg8 14 hxg6 &g7! 15 
$e7 &xg6! 16 SF8 $h6!! =) 12... c6! 
13 h5 &f7! 14 $b6 gxh5! 15 gxh5! £5! 16 
c5! Sf6! 17 &d4 Legs! 18 Les! f4! X. 

b2) 9...8f7 10 SF5 g6+! 11 $e4 
De6! 12 h5 $f7! 13 Sd5 $g8 14 hxg6 
$27! 15 Sc6 &xg6! 16 Db6 Les! =. 

5 Bed (D) 
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Jansa forces his opponent to play ac- 
curately: 

5...2e6! 

5...hxg4? 6 fxg4! @e6 7 h5 Sf6 8 
214! gxh5 (8...@g7 9 Se5! +-) 9 gxh5! 
$o7 10 LgS +. 

6 b4 b5 7 &f4 Sf6! 

7...£67 8 gxh5! gxh5 9 $e4! f5+ 10 
$d4! &d6 11 £4! a6 12 a3! 4—. 

8 g5+ &e6! 9 Led f6 10 gxf6 doxf6! 
11 &f4 g5+ 12 hxg5+! Sg6! 13 Sed 
Sxg5! 14 144! &g6! 15 Se6 d»g7 

15...h4?! 16 £5+ &h7 17 f6 h3! 18 £7 
h2! 19 £8W n1W! 20 Wf5-- +. 

16 Se7 

16 &f5 Sh6! 17 Se6 =. 

16...2g6 17 Geb! dg7 12-12 

Even though the game ended with the 
expected draw, Vlastimil Jansa neverthe- 
less forced his opponent to find a couple 
of very accurate moves. This is what you 
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should also try in better positions (of 
course with calculated risks). 


In the next game the manoeuvres were 
even crowned by success: 
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E.Lobron - N.Sehner 
Bundesliga 1984/5 





Though White is a little bit better, his 
advantage shouldn’t lead to a win by nor- 
mal means. Therefore one should, as in 
the previous example, try to make the op- 
ponent’s task as difficult as possible. To 
start with, Lobron just improves his posi- 
tion: 

1 &d4 a5 2 a3 Sc6 3 g4 

3 bxa5?! would have made Black’s 
task easier: 3...bxa5! 4 a4 @d6 5 g4 hxg4 
6 hxg4 g5 7 fxg5 fxg5 8 &e4 os 9 Des! 
@xc4. Now: 

a) 10 &f6? $d4! 11 &xg5 (11 $xe6 
$e4! —+) 11...e5! —+. 

b) 10 &xe6! Sb4 11 &f5 $xa4 12 
x25! =. 

3...hxg4 4 hxg4 &d6 5 g5 fxg5 6 fxg5 
a4!? 

Black should in no case exchange the 
a-pawns. If now White creates a passed 
c-pawn in order to eat up the kingside, 
the a-pawn will secure sufficient counter- 
play. However, if Black had exchanged 
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the a-pawns he would, after a later c5, 
have had to live with an outside passed 
pawn or, as bad, with a protected white 
passed pawn. 

6...e5+ 7 De4 a4! (7..He6? 8 bxa5 
bxa5 9 c5! a4 10 c6! &d6 11 c7! &xc7 12 
@xe5! 4—) and then: 

a) 8 b5?! De6 (8...0c5 9 Sxe5 Sxc4 
10 &f6 Sb3! =) 9 $e3 =. 

b) 8 @e3 is very similar to the game 
continuation. 

7 Sed es! 

Not 7...22d7? 8 @e5! de7 9 b5 $d7 
10 Sf6! +~. 

Black has found the only move and 
now White can’t make any progress. 
Thus Lobron tries to provoke mistakes 
with the help of the following king 
moves: 

8 +13 

8 c5+ doesn’t run away: 8...bxc5! 9 
bxc5+! &xc5 10 &xe5! $c4! =. 

8...2d7 9 De2 Le6 10 $d3 (D) 


al 
“rs 


as. 





a) 11 c5 bxc5 12 bxc5! e4+! 13 De3 
(13 &d4 &f4! 14 c6 e3! 15 &d3 Sf3! 16 
c7 e2! 17 c8W e1W! =) 13...Se5! 14 c6 
d»d6! 15 &xe4 Hxc6! 16 Les Sc5! 17 
Sf6 Sc4! =. 

b) 11 &e3 e6 12 De4 $d6! =. 

11 &c3 &d6 12 &c2 Sd7 13 +d1!? 
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Is this really a problem with corre- 
sponding squares? At least White’s ma- 
noeuvre causes a first black weakening: 

13...e4?! 14 &d2 

Now Sehner chooses the wrong one of 
the two plausible alternatives: 

14... 2d6? 

14...@e6! 15 De3 (15 De2 Les! 16 
De 215! =) 15...f5! 16 c5 bxc5! 17 
bxc5! He5! 18 c6 Hd6! 19 Sxe4 Sxcb! 
20 Les Sc5! =. 

15 Se3! 1-0 

Because of 15...@e5 16 b5! and White 
wins. 


D) Balance of Risks 


For the last two examples we again as- 
sume that there are only two minutes left 
for the last move before the time-control: 
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Berger - Bauer 
corr. 1889 





In this position White can’t lose if he 
doesn’t do anything. We therefore first 
have to reach our time-control: 

1 &f4!? 

This would be the best practical try in 
time-trouble. 1 &e3 $g5 2 c4 &xg4 (for 
2...bxc3 see the main line) 3 &e4 @g5 4 
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Bet $g6 5 He6 +. 1 c4 was played in 
the actual game. 

1... 216 

Now one can sit back and calculate if 
there is a way to win. Since this can only 
be managed by a breakthrough on the 
queenside, this example is very suitable 
for the exact calculation of variations. 
The way to victory isn’t so straightfor- 
ward as it looks at first sight. 

2 c4 bxc3 3 &e3! Hg5 

We have now rejoined the correspon- 
dence game. 

4 a4!! Èxg4 5 b4! axb4 6 d3! +- 

This move had to be found in the cal- 
culation because 6 a5? b3! 7 @d3! b2! 8 
dec2! Sf4 9 a6! Se3! 10 a7! biW+ 11 
dxbl! $d2! 12 a8W c2+! 13 $a2 cl W! 
= is still a draw but compared to the start- 
ing position troublesome. 

1-0 


The next example is an anticipation of 
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Black, who had a good position the 
whole game long, commits himself with 
the last move before the time-control by 
1... Wf5--?1. 
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Such key, irreversible decisions should 
not be made under great time-pressure. 
Otherwise, however, White could con- 
tinue in such a way that this opportunity 
wouldn’t exist any longer. 

1..Wd1+ 2 &g2 W£3+ (2...Wxa4?! 3 
Wxh7+! &g5 4 Wxg7+! &f5! 5 Rh7+ 
De6! 6 Rg8+ SS! =) 3 Sel We4+ (not 
3...e3? 4 Wxh7+! @g5 5 Wxg7+! $h4 
[5...2f5 6 Wg2 +-} 6 We3+ Wxg3+ 7 
hxg3+! &xg3 8 &c4 +) and now 4 fl 
= (perpetual check). Even 4 &hl is play- 
able: 4...g6 5 Wxh7+! $g56 £f7! =. 

1...g6 2 Wxh7+! @g5 3 &f7! =. 

2 Bel!? 

Now Black is forced to reverse his last 
move and to give up the protection of the 
knight by the queen. Otherwise White 
simplifies into a winning pawn ending. 

2...h4? 

Or: 

a) 2...267 3 h4! Wd7 (3...g5 4 Axh7! 
Wxh7 5 Wxf6+! We6 6 Wh8+! Wh7 7 
hxg5+! $26 8 Wi6#!) 4 £xh7 Wxh7 5 
Wxh74- @xh7 6 a5 +. 

b) 2..W1323 Wxh7+! $g54 Wxg7--! 
151? (4..&h4?! 5 We3+! Wxg3+ 6 
hxg3+! &xg3 7 Le6 +—) 5 We3! Whl+ 6 
@e2!: 

bl) 6...h4 7 Wh3+! $25 8 &h7 +. 

b2) 6...Wel 7 2h7+! Se6 8 Wb3+! 
@e7 (after 8...:&d6 9 Wd1+ Wxdl+ 10 
@xdl! $d5 11 £xe4+ &xe4 12 a5! 4— 
the black king is in the square of the a- 
pawn but the c6-pawn is in his way) 9 
a5 +. 

b3) 6...c5 7 &f7 +-. 

b4) 6...Wb1 7 Wc3 Wb7 8 a5 +. 
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c) 2..Wf4! 3 Wxh7+ 225 4 Wxg7+ 
&(5! = and because of the active position 
of the black queen, White can't make any 
progress. 

3 Wxh74 

3 £xh7 g6 4 Wg8! 4+. 

3... Wxh7 4 £xh7! &xh7 5 a5 g56 a6 
g4 7 a7 g38 hxg3 h3 9 Sfl! +- 

After 9 a8W?? h2! —+ the queen would 
be helpless against the pawns. 

1-0 


E) Rules of Thumb 


As is often the case in life, the art is not to 
know the rules but the exceptions. For a 
better orientation we again summarize: 


e the king should be activated 

e anextra pawn wins almost all the time 

e protected passed pawns are very 
favourable 

e outside passed pawns deflect the 
opponent's king 

e isolated pawns and doubled pawns are 
generally unfavourable 

e no rule can replace concrete calculation 


Furthermore one should be familiar 
with the following concepts: opposition 
(distant, diagonal, virtual), key squares, 
passed pawn (outside, protected, con- 
nected), square rule, majority, break- 
through, zugzwang, reciprocal zugzwang, 
corresponding squares, triangulation, en- 
circlement, king-march, fight for tempi, 
fortress, liquidation of one wing,... 


14 Complicated Cases 


We now offer a few difficult practical ex- 
amples. Therefore you should get out 
your board and set, if you haven’t already 
done so. There are several ways to ap- 
proach our analysis. The easiest way is 
just to replay it. But it is also beneficial to 
play the positions out (even if it has to be 
versus a Computer) and then to compare 
the game and your thoughts with the 
analysis. Thereby it’s quite possible that 
you soon get on other tracks than we do. 
The four exercises are also suitable for 
playing out. 

This time our structuring doesn’t de- 
pend on the content. Nevertheless you 
should start with the first three examples. 
Afterwards we look at the top world class 
and conclude with a very detailed analy- 
sis by Claus Dieter (“CD’) Meyer. 


A) Out of Life 


We start with a rapid chess game. After a 
knight exchange both players only had 5 
minutes left for the pawn ending (see fol- 
lowing diagram): 

What is White to do? Obviously he is 
worse. On the kingside the tempi are dis- 
tributed evenly and on the queenside 
Black threatens to advance to the weak- 
nesses b4 or d4; then ...c6-c5 could give 
the decisive spare tempo. However, 
White can save the game if he offers a 
temporary pawn sacrifice by b4 at the 
right time, though in order to do that, 
White shouldn’t have a disadvantage of 
tempi on the kingside and he has to keep 
the base f3. In this sense White’s first 
move is logical: 
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14.01 =/ 
F.Lamprecht ~ F.Kaye 
Eimsbüttel rpd 1995 


g4!? 

1 f4 and now: 

a) 1...exf4 2 gxf4! d&d6 (2...h6?! 3 
e5!? fxe5! 4 fxe5! b5! 5 Dd3 bxa4 6 
bxa4! Sb6! 7 &d4 &c7! 8 $c5 g5! 9 e6! 
h5 10e7 &d7! 11 e8W+ Sxe8! 12 Sxc6! 
g4 13 $d5! =) 3 b4 c5! 4 bxa5 bxa5! 5 
&d3 =. 

b) 1...g5 2 fxg5 fxg5! 3g4! h64 h3b5 
5 axb5 cxb5! 6 cxb5! @xb5! 7 &d3 =. 

1...h5?! 

This is not clever because the balance 
of tempi on the kingside gets much 
worse. 

1...b5 2cxb5 cxb5! 3 axb5! &xb5 4 h4 
is a draw. 

]...g5!?: 

a) 2 &d3? &b4! 3 Sc2 $33! 4 Vc3 
(4 c5 bxc5! 5 Sc3 Lal —+) 4...05 —+. 

b) 2 @c2? Sd4! 3 @d2 c5 4 h3 h6! 
—. 

c) 2 h3?! b5 (2...h6 3 b4+! =) 3 cxb5 
Cxb5! 4 axb5! &xb5 5 @c2! = (5 &d3? 


jum 
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&b4! 6 Sc2 Da}! 7 Sc3 h6! 8 &c2 22! 
9 Sc3 Sb 1! —+). 

d) 2 b4+ axb4+! 3 Sb3! b5 =. 

2 gxh5 gxh5! 3 b4+!? axb4+! 

After 3...2d6? 4 c5+! @c7 (4...bxc5 5 
bxa5! +-) 5 cxb6+ &xb6 6 d&c4 +- the 
outside passed a-pawn wins. 

4 $b3! h4 

4,..@d4? (without the f-pawns this 
counter-attack would win) 5 &xb4! h4 6 
h3! @e3 7 c5! 4—. 

5 h3! $d6? 

5...b5! 6 cxb5! cxb5! 7 a5! Gd6! 8 
Sxb4 &c6! 9 a6 &b6! 10 a7! &xa7! 11 
Sxb5 &b7!-. 

6 Sxb4! Hc7 7 c5! $Hb7 8 cxb6 &xb6 
9 a5+ Lab 10 Les &xa5 11 Hxc6! Sb4 
12 &d5 &c3 13 &e6! &d4 14 Pxf6! 
Se3 15 Sxe5! Sxf3 16 &f5 d»g3 17 eS! 
&xh3 18 e6 Sg2 19 e7 h3 20 es W h2 21 
We2+ &g122 Hg4 h1W 23 Sg3! +- 1-0 


The next example was analysed in de- 
tail by Yuri Yakovich in /nformator 43. 
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14.02 /= 
Y. Yakovich - B.Kantsler 
Uzhgorod 1987 
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The first moves are obvious: 

1...h5! 

1... £67 2 &g4! h5+ 3 &xh5! Sxf5 4 
a3 a6 5 a4 +—. 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


2 f4!? 

After 2 h4?? gxh4+ 3 &xh4 d f6! 4 
Sxh5 @xf5! -+ the white king is sud- 
denly cut off. 

Time for a stocktaking. Plausible can- 
didates are 2...g4 and 2...4f6. Their value 
can only be determined by concrete cal- 
culation. If one doesn't have much time, 
one has to become general. After 2...g4 3 
&h4 Sf6 4 Sxh5 &xt5 5 Ph6 Black 
can't take at f4 at once because of @g6. 
With a pawn less, he should therefore be 
lost. Let's now look at 2...&f6. At first 
sight the clear-cut 3 fxg5+ @xg5 4 f6 
Dxf6 5 Df4 doesn't look good. On the 
other hand, White also has to consider 
the counterplay against the h-pawn after 
5...@g6. If possible one should continue 
the calculations, but without further cal- 
culation (time) 2...@f6 is preferable. 

2...g4? (D) 

2...$16! 3 fxg5-- &xg5! 4 f6 Sxf6! 5 
4 Se6! 6 h3 (6 h4 Bf! 7 a3 a6! 8 b4 
cxb4! 9 axb4! De6 =) 6...def6 7 a31? (7 
h4 a6! 8 a3 b5! 9 cxb5 axb5! 10 De4 
@e6! 11 a4 c4 =) 7...a6! 8 a4 Dg6! 9 a5 
bxa5! 10 eS Hes 11 eds &h4 12 &xc5 
@xh3 13 &b6 a4 14 bxa4! h4 15 c5 &g3! 
= and the resulting queen ending with the 
a-pawn can't be won, especially since the 
black king is already in the corner diago- 
nally opposite the queening square. 
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Complicated Cases 


3 &h4! 216 4 Sxh5 &xf5 5 Hh6 a6 6 
de Sie 7 PhS SF5 8 2h6 216 9 2h7 
f7 
9.885 10 Sg7 Sxf4 11 6 +-. 
10 £5 
The f-pawn is sacrificed in order to 
encircle Black. 
10...2f6 
10...a5 11 £6 Sxf6 12 &h6! HFS 13 
PhS Df4 14 Dg6 g3 15 hxg3+! &xg3 16 
SIS +- (A7.09). 
11 $8 Sxf5 12 Sf7 a5 
12...&g5 13 De6 Dg6 14 Les Les 
15 &e4 a5 16 &e5 Sh5 17 &f5 &h4 18 
#26! +. 
13 Be7 Le5!? 
Black at least achieves the transition 
into a (lost) queen ending. 
13...&e4 14 &d6 SF3 15 Pes &e3 16 
Sf5 $13 17 $g5! g3 18 hxg3! &xg3 19 
DES +. 
14 &d7 &d4 15 &c6 Ved 16 &xb6! 
&f3 (D) 
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17 &xa5!? 


In the ending W+4 vs W with a cut-off 
king the following general rule is valid: 
the bishop's pawn offers the greatest 
winning chances, followed by central 
pawns and knight's pawns. Positions with 
a rook's pawn are usually drawn. There- 
fore here it’s much more favourable to go 
through with the a-pawn. 
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17 &xc5?! &g2 18 &b5! (not 18 b47? 
@xh2! —+ because the g-pawn queens 
with check) 18...Pxh2 19 c5! g3 20 c6! 
g2 21 c7! g1W 22 c8W! +, e.g.: 22... We5+ 
(22...Wel 23 da6 Wes 24 Wed He2 25 
Wc2+ &f3 26 Wd3+ &g2 27 Wa2+ hf3 
28 Wxa5 +-; 22...Wa7 23 Wc2+ &h1 24 
We3 Sg2 25 Wxa5 +-) 23 Da6 Wd5 24 
Wb7 Wc5 25 Wh7+ $2 26 Wg6+ Ph2 
27 Wd3 pg? (27...Wc6+ 28 bxaS! WoS+ 
29 Wb5! Wa7+ 30 Sb4! Wd4+ 31 Wc4! 
+—) 28 Wb5 Wc3 29 Wc4 Wes 30 Wc2+ 
df3 31 Wd3+ &g4 32 Wb5 Wel 33 
Wxa5 +. 

17...bg2 18 &b5 Sxh2 19 a5! g3 20 
a6! g2 21 a7! g1W 22 a8W! We3 23 Wd5 
Wxb3+ 24 &xc5 Wa3+ 25 Sb6 Wh4+ 
26 Sc6 Wa4+ 27 Sd6 Wa6+ 28 Les 
Wh6 (D) 













W " os s | 
Y) 
29 Wd6 


Not 29 c5? immediately, allowing a 
well-known circling perpetual check: 
29...Wg5+! 30 Sd6 Wd8+! 31 Dc6 Wa8+! 
32 $&d6 Wd8+! 33 &e6 We8+! 34 es 
We5+! 35 De4 We2+! 36 &d4 Wd2+! 37 
$c4 Wa2+! =. 

29..WgS+?! 

29..We3+1? +—. 

30 Se6+ Lgl 31 Wd4+ 4— 1-0 

Kantsler resigned because it is impos- 
sible for Black to avoid the exchange of 
queens. 
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In the third example the defender again 
faces a very difficult task. 
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14.03 /= 
S.Grabov - E.Gausel 
Ars 1995 


m mM 


Though White loses the e5-pawn, his 
hopes are still alive because of the closed 
structure. 

1...2f7 2 Sf3 Seb 3 $f4 

3 a3 Wxe5 4 Dg3 £44215 Sed! b56 
b4 a4 7 h3 £3! 8 Sxf3! SF5! 9 h4! Le! 


3... 205 4 e6 Dxe6 

Capturing the e-pawn was very easy. 
But how should Black continue now? 
Right now the plan to penetrate with the 
king via e5 doesn't work because the g5- 
pawn can't be captured, e.g. 5 a3 &d6 6 
+3 Pes 7 13 f4 8 Sed f3 I Sxf3 fs 
10 h4 =. Therefore Einar Gausel has the 
plan of first moving the king to g7 and 
then playing ...h6. Without the h-pawns, 
the g-pawn can't be kept. So White has to 
play very precisely to reach a very diffi- 
cult, but probably tenable, queen ending. 

5 a3 &d6 6 >g3 Leb 7 Sf4 b6 8 
£3? 

8 h4 Hd5 9 213! es 10 Dg3! f4+!? 
(10... $2d6 11 &f3 Le? 12 Sf4 De6 13 
St qf7 14 df4! Se7 15 eS! h6 16 
@xd4! hxg5 17 hxg5! &f7 18 &d5 $e7 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


19 a4 Sd7 20 d4 dc7 21 Les! Sc 22 
$e6! Sc7! =) 11 &f3! HFS 12 a4! Ved 
13 ded! has 14 dxf4! bes 15 bes 
Sb4! 16 Sxd4! &xb3! 17 Bes! Pxa4! 
18 d4! &b5 19 d5 a4! 20 d6 a3! 21 d7 a2! 
22 d8W a1W+! 23 &e6 is just slightly 
better for Black. 

8... £7! 

8.. $e5? 9 Lg f4+ 10 Se4! f3 11 
bxf3! DfS! 12 h4 b5 13 dg? =. 

9 Sf4 Sp7! 10 &e5 h6! 11 gxh6+ 
@xh6! 12 &xd4 g5! 13 Les f4 14 Se 


g6 (D) 
qn 


ve 


NN 
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CER 
15 b4 


15 d4 $f6 16 d5 &e7 17 b4 axb4 18 
axb4 Èf6 19 h3 (19 b5 Sg6 20 d6 Èf7! 
21 Èd5 $e8! 22 Sc6 Sd8! —) 
19...$26 (19...057 20 &d4! SF5 21 «c5! 
£3 22 d6! f2 23 d7! f1W 24 d8W! WicA-- is 
a little better for Black) 20 &d3 &g7 (the 
start of a triangulation) 21 &d4 @f7 22 
243 S26! 23 Se4 &f6!24 Sd4 SES! 25 
b5 (forced, but now after a second trian- 
gulation the d-pawn is lost) 25...%g6 26 
4309727 Sd4 $17 28 &d3 Ses! —+. 

15...24 16 d4 &f6 17 ds &g61!? 18 h3 
ri 19 b5 Sg6 20 Sd3 Sf7 21 $d4 

e7 

After 21...@g7!? White cannot hold 
the correspondence (d4-f5, e4-f6, d3- 
g6): 22 &d3 $g6! 23 bes SFG! 24 da 
Èf5! —+. 





Complicated Cases 


22 &d3!? &d6 (D) 
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23 &d4?! 


Or 23 @e4!? (Hecht in CBM 50) and 
now: 

1) Not, of course, 23...£3?? 24 &xf3! 
&xd5 25 &g4! +- and White is too 
quick. 

2) 23... c5? 24 Se5! and now: 

2a) 24... xb5?! 25 d6! £3! = (but not 
25...4c6? 26 Le6! £3 27 d7! f2 28 d8W'! 
f1W 29 Wd7--! &c5 30 Wd5#!). 

2b) 24...£3 25 d6! f2 26 d7! f1W 27 
d8W! and Black cannot capitalize on his 
initiative; for example, 27... Wf4+ 28 &e6 
We3+ 29 Sf6 Wr3-- 30 &g6 Wxh3 31 
Wxe5+ &c4 32 W£4+ &xb5 33 Wh4+ 
with a draw. 

3) 23...Le7 —+. 

23...£3 24 &e3 Sxd5 25 &xf3 Bcd! 
26 Sed &b3 0-1 

Because of 27 @d3 &xa3 28 Sc3 
a2! 29 Sc2 a3! —+. 





B 
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B) At the Highest Level 


There was a lively discussion in the chess 
press concerning the following position 
(for example, H.J.Hecht in CBM 51, 
p.49ff; R.Knaak in CBM 52, p.57; J.Tim- 
man in NIC 2/96, p.43 and 3/96, p.6,35; 
as well as A.Shirov in NIC 2/96, p.36): 
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ie 


A.Shirov — J. Timman 
Wijk aan Zee 1996 


White has three different winning 
plans: 

1) A breakthrough by g5 followed by 
h4 and f5 or to build a protected passed 
pawn (this plan was chosen by Shirov in 
the game); 

2) To centralize the king via f3-e4-e5 
and then to get Black into zugzwang in 
order either to win the c-pawn or to go 
through with the f-pawn (which was sug- 
gested by Timman); and finally 

3) To penetrate with the king via g3- 
h4-g5 on the kingside. 

However, none of the three plans leads 
to a win. 

Nevertheless, with the win in sight and 
the power of persuasion Alexei Shirov 
played... 

1 g5!? 

The desired effect followed soon: 
Black resigned! 

1-0?? 

Timman’s way of thinking was proba- 
bly as follows. “If Black captures the c- 
pawn White gets the opportunity for a 
breakthrough on the kingside by which a 
seemingly decisive protected passed 
pawn on f6 results.” The first publications 
after the game agreed with the verdict of 
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the two players until Sven Joachim fi- 
nally proved the draw in a letter to 
Schachwoche. 

The third plan isn’t dangerous for 
Black at all: 1 &g3 &d6! 2 &h4 &xc6! 3 
Les Las 4 Sf6 = (4 Sh6 Ses 5 Sxh7 
Sxf4 6 &xg6 Sxg4 7 h4 =). 

The second plan demands more de- 
tailed analysis. 1 &f3 (Timman) 1...2d6 
2 de4 Dxc6 3 dpe5 $d7! 4 16 (D) and 


"etin. 


m s m 
ma 
yA 


a) 4...c5?! 5 Er = 6 h3 c4 7 Sd4 
Sb5! 8 h4: 

al) 8...&b6?!: 

all) 9f5 gxf5! 10g5 Sbst 11 h5! f4! 
12 g6 hxg6 13 hxg6 f3! =. 

al2) 9 h5 gxh5 10 gxh5 #b5 11 h6c3 
12 &xc3 Sc5 13 243 Dd5 14 &e3 Ves 
15 Se4 Sf6 = (12.05). 

al3) 9 g5 $b5! (9...&c6? 10 f5! gxf5 
11 h5! £4 12 &xc4! f3 13 &d3! @d5 14 
26 hxg6 15 h6! +—) 10 h5 (10 &c3 &c5! 
11 £5 gxf5! 12 h5 f4! =) 10...gxh5 11 £5! 
h4 12 f6 h3 13 f7 h2! 14 f8W h1W! 15 
We5+ Da6 16 Wxc4+ Sb6 17 Wc54 
{aó =. 

al4) 9 dxc4 $c6! = (7.16). 

a2) 8...b4 9 £5! gxf5 10 gxf5! c3 11 
f6c2 12 £7! c1W 13 £8W+! bbs 14 W£5+ 
$b4 15 Wxh7 =. 

b) 4...c6 5 h3 (5 &g7 c5! 6 £5 gxf5 7 
gxf5! c4! 8 f6 c3! 9 £7 c2! 10 18W c1W' 
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Secrets of Pawn Endings 


11 W£5+ ©c7 12 &xh7 =) 5..c5 6 &e5 
v c6! 7 h4 c4 8 &d4 Sb5 9 f5 gxf5! 10 
gxf5! (10 g5? f4! 11 h5 f3! 12 g6 hxg6 13 
hxg6 f2! 14 g7 f1W! 15 g8W Wd3+ and 
wins) 10...c3 (10...@c6 = (Krasenkow; 
see 12.07)) 11 &xc3 Sc5 =. 

1...2d6! 2 h4 

2 £5 gxf5! (after 2... xc6? 3 f6! +- 
the h-pawn that is still at h2 provides the 
necessary spare tempi for a win) 3 h4 
Ses 4 $f3 £4! 5 h5 SES! 6 g6! hxg6! 7 
h6 &f6! 8 &xf4 g5+! 9 He4 He6! 10 h7! 
@xh7! 11 Pxgs $g7! = 

2...2xc6! 3 f51? Sd6 

3...gxf5? 4 h5! +. 

4 f6 Se6 5 Sf3 Hd7 6 &e4 

6 h5?! gxh5! 7 &g3! De6 (7...c5 8 
#h4! c4 9 Sxh5! c3 10 &h6 eb 11 
$27! =) 8 d&h4! $f7 9 &xh5! c5! 10 
&h6 c4! 11 &xh7! =. 

6 Èg4 $e6 7 h5!?: 

a) 7..gxh54? 8 &xh5! c5 9 &h6! c4 
10 887 (10 &xh7 c3 11 &g6! c2 12 f7! 
clW 13 f8W! +-) 10...c3 11 f7! c2 12 
fSW! clW 13 W£6+ &d5 14 Sxh7 + 
(Hecht). 

b) 7...2f7!! (Joachim) 8 hxg6+ &xg6! 
= (8...hxg6? 9 Sf4 dpe8 10 bes Hd7 11 
+d5 Se8 12 c6 &d8 13 £7 +—; without 
the h-pawns the position is won since 
White captures the key squares of the 
g6-pawn). 

6...8e6 

6...8d6? 7 h5! gxh5 8 &f5! h4 9 g6! 
hxg6+ 10 &xg6! +. 

7 &d4 2d7 

7...6? 8 &e4! $d6 9 h5! +-. 

8 &d5 Les! 

8...2d8? 9 $c6! +— is reciprocal zug- 
zwang with Black to move. 

9 he6 

9 Sc6 Sd8! = 

9... 2f8! = 

Now White can’t make any progress 
because 10 &d7?? fails to 10...c5! and - 
Black wins. 


Complicated Cases 
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14.04A +/ 
Variant of Shirov — Timman, 
Wijk aan Zee 1996 














If in the starting position one moves 
the black king to f7, the plan chosen by 
Shirov in the game wins, as the analysis 
above has already shown. The plan to 
penetrate with the king on the kingside 
also wins but the march of the king 
through the centre doesn't, because here 
Black surprisingly has enough resources 
to draw. 

1 g5!? 

1 213? Se6 2 De4 (2 g5 Sd5 3 f5 
gxf5! 4 Df4 doxc6! 5 Sxf5 $d6 =) 
2... d6! 3 h4 (3 £5 gxf5+! 4 gxf5 Dxc6! 
5 Se5 $d7! 6 S66 c5! 7 $g7 c4! 8 f6 c3! 
9 f7 c2! 10 £8W cl W! 11 W£5+ &c7 12 
&xh7 =) 3...dxc6! 4 &e5 dd7! 5 S65 
615 gxf5 7 gxf5 c4 8 &g7! c3 9 £6! c2 10 
f7! cIW 11 f8W! =. 

1 &g3: 

a) 1...&f6 2 g5+ (2 &h4 h6 3 f5 gxf5 
4 gxf5! &xf5 5 Sh5! +) 2...$e6 3 h4! 
$d6 4 h5 gxh5 5 £5 bes 6 f6 Se6 7 Dh! 
+-. 

b) 1...8e6 2 &h4! Sd6 3 Ses! Dxc6 
4 *h6! Sd5 (4...2d6 5 &xh7 c5 6 
Dxg6! c4 7 £5! c3 8 £6! c2 9 £7! cl W 10 
f8W--! +—; 4...2d7 5 £5 +—) 5 Èxh7 Hed 
(5...c5 6 £5 gxf5 7 g5! +-) 6 Dxg6 dexf4 
(6...c5 7 £5 c4 8 f6 c3 9 £7 c2 10 f8W cl W 
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11 W£5+ &d4 12 h4 +-) 7 h4 c5 8 h5! c4 
9 h6! c3 10 h7! c2 11 h8W! cıW 12 
Wh6+! +—. 

1...2e6 2 h4! &d6 

2... d5 3 £5! gxf5 4 h5! De6 (4... Les 
5 h6! 4—) 5 Èf3 +. 

2.885 3 Sf3 dpe6 4 Dg4 Hd 5 £5 
gxf5+ (5... dxc6 6 h5 gxh5+ 7 &xh5 $d7 
8 26 hxg6+ 9 fxg6 De7 10 &h6! +-) 6 
Sxf5 Dxc6 7 h5 Sd7 8 g6 hxg6+ 9 
Lxg6! 4—. 

3 £5! gxf5 

3... dexc6 4 fxg6 hxg6 5 h5! gxh5 6 g6! 
+>, 

4 h5! Se6 5 &f3 4— 


Now let’s look at an even higher-level 
game: 


3 
fes 


"ED 


A.Karpov — A.Shirov 
Buenos Aires 1994 





For a weaker player it would soon be- 
come very difficult to hold the position 
against either one of these two players. 
Nevertheless we want to try to under- 
stand some of the thoughts with the help 
of the analysis by Shirov in Informator 
62. The position is in a way sharpened by 
the different majorities. In general the 
shorter majority is favourable, but here 
this is by far outweighed by Black's right 
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to move and his space advantage on the 
kingside. 

1...2d7 

1...g41? 2 &e2: 

a) 2...gxf3+? 3 dxf3! $d7 (3...e5 4 
g4 h4 5 $e4 £6 6 g5 +-) 4 h4 e5 (4..15 5 
214! Sd6 6 c4! +—) 5 g4! hxg4+ 6 &xg4! 
$e6 7 c4 +. 

b) 2..&d7 3 @e3 e5 4 f4 De6! = 
(Shirov; 4...16? 5 fxe5 fxe5 6 De4 Seb 7 
c4 a5 8 a3 b6 9 b4 a4 10 c5! b5 11 c6 +-) 
5 fxe5 @xe5! (5...05? 6 Se4 b4 7 Sd4 as 
8 De4! +—) 6 c4 arrives at a very interest- 
ing position. Black, who has the more ac- 
tive king, must ensure that his a-pawn 
stays on the board, so that he doesn't get 
into trouble with his backward f-pawn. 

bl) 6...£5? loses, because Black gives 
up the reserve tempo ...f6, and the active 
idea of exchanging pawns on the king- 
side fails by a hair's breadth. 7 b4! f4+ 
(7...h4 8 gxh4 +-) 8 gxf4+! &f5 9 b5 
axb5 (9...h4 10 b6 Se6 11 &f2 4—) 10 
cxb5! h4 11 a4 h3 12 &f2! Sxf4 13 a5 
+. 

b2) 6...a5 7 a3 (D): 


"a 


iiu 
E 


E: 7.1578 b4!: 

b211) 8...axb4 9 axb4! b6: 

b2111) 10 b5? Sd6! (10...@e6? 11 
Sis! Sd6 12 &xf5! &c5 13 &g5 Sxc4 
14 &xh5! &xb5 15 &xg4! Sc4 16 $13 
b5 17 h4 b4 18 &e3! $c3 19 h5! b3 20 





_ 
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Secrets of Pawn Endings 


h6! b2 21 h7! b1W 22 h8W--! Bc4 23 
Wd4+ Sb5 24 Wd3+ 4—) 11 &d4 Seb! 
12 &d3 = (12 c5? bxc5+! 13 &xc5 f4! 14 
gxf4 h4! 15 £5+ &d7! —+). 

b2112) 10 c5! b5 11 h4 gxh3 12 &f2 
+—. 

b212) 8...a4 9 c5! Sd5 (9...h4 10 
gxh4 f4+ 11 &f2 4—) 10 df4! De6 11 


$25! +. 
b22) 7...b6: 
b221) 8 &d3: 


b2211) 8...a4 9 bxa4 f6: 

b22111) 10 c5? bxc5! 11 a5 (11 Sc4 
Ídó! 12 Sb5 £5! 13 a5 &c7! 14 &xc5 
f4! —+) 11...@d5 12 a6 &c6! 13 Se4 (13 
$c4 f5! —+) 13... b6! 14 $d5 f5! 15 
Se5 c4! 16 &d4 h4 —+. 

b22112) 10 Se3 &d6 11 &e4 &c5!: 

b221121) 12 &d3 f5 13 a5! bxa5! 14 
a4! Sc6 = (14... b4?! 15 &d4! Hxa4! 
16 c5 Sb5! 17 &d5! f4! 18 gxf4 h4! =). 

b221122) 12 &f5 d xc4! 13 Sxf6 
Sb3! 14 HeS Dxa4 15 &xh5! = 

b2212) 8...f6 9 b4 a4! (9...axb4? 10 
axb4! f5 11 $e3 +-) 10 &e3 £5! 11 b5! 
eb (11.846 12 $d4 dee6! 13 c5? 
bxc5+! 14 @xc5 f4 15 gxf4 h4! —) 12 
DAN (12 Sd3 =) 12... d6!: 

b22121) 13 &xf5? Sc5! 14 De5 (14 
D85 d xc4! 15 &xh5 $b3! 16 d&xg4 
S xa3! —+) 14... Pxc4! 15 Sd6 &xb5! 16 
Sd5 Lab 17 Sd6 &b7! —+. 

b22122) 13 &e3! &e5 14 &d3! = 

b222) 8 b4 a4 9 &d3 f6! 10 &e3 £5! 
11 b5! = 

2 $d2 

2 h3?! &d6 3 &d2 Bc5 4 c3 b5: 

a) 5 a3? enables Black to breach the 
queenside by ...a5-a4: 5...a5 6 @d3 f6 7 
Ses (7 g4 h4 —+) 7...a4! 8 bxa4 bxa4! 9 
&d3 h4 10 gxh4 (10 g4 &d5 11 c4+ &c5 
12 &c3 £5 13 &d3 fxg4! 14 fxg4 eS! —+) 
10...gxh4! 11 c4 e5 12 &c3 £5! 13 $d3 
e4+ —+. 

b) 5 $d3 f6 =. 

2...2d6 3 c4 &c5 4 2c3 g4 (D) 


Complicated Cases 


4...a5?! 5 h3!? f6 6 a3 b6 7 b4+ axb4+ 
8 axb4+! Sc6 9 Sd4 $d6 10 g4 hxg4! 
(10...h4? 11 Bed Sc6 12 f4 gxf4 13 
Sxf4! e5+ 14 &f5 $d6 15 g5 fxg5 16 
@xe5!+—) 11 hxg4 &c6 12 &e4 Dd6 13 


f4 gxf4! 14 &xf4! De7 =. 


"dat MIN 
As a» t Y) 
a n 








5 f4 
5 b4+ &d6 6 f4: 


a) 6...e57! 7 c54-? (for 7 fxe5+ &xe5! 
8 $d3 b6! 9 &e3 a5 10 a3 a4 = see note 
‘b222’ to Black's 1st move (after 8...a4}) 
7... d5 8 fxe5! &xe5 9 $c4!? f5! 10 a4!: 

al) 10...h4?! 11 b5 (11 gxh4 &e4! 12 
Sc3 f4! 13 &d2! $f3! 14 h5 g3 15 hxg3 
fxg3! 16 h6 g2! =) 11...axb54 12 axb5! 
hxg3 13 hxg3! f4! 14 gxf4+! &e4!! and 
Black draws. 

a2) 10...f4 11 gxf4+! Ped! = (and not 
11...@xf4? 12 b5! axb5+ 13 axb5! $e5 
14 b6! +—). 

b) 6...f6 7 &d4 Sc6 8 a4 b6 =. 

5...351? 6 a3! f6 7 b4+ axb4+ 8 
axb4+! 2d6 9 $03 Sc6 10 &d4 &b6 

10...b6 = (Karpov). 

11 b5 Las 12 Bc5! e5! 13 fxeS! fxe5! 
14 &d5! &b4 

14...2b6 15 &xe5! $c5! =. 

15 b6! e4! 16 &xe4 

16 c5?! $b5 17 &d6! e3 18 c6! &xb6 
19 c7! e2! 20 c8! el W! 21 Wc5+ Lha6 
22 WxhS =. 

16... xc4 
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16... c5 17 &e5 (17 &f5 Sxb6! 18 
Pes Sc5! 19 &xh5! &xc4! 20 &xg4! =) 
17... &xc4 = (17... xb6? 18 Sd6! has 
19 c5! &b5 20 &d5! Sb4 21 c6! +- 
Shirov). 

17 &f5 Les 18 Se5 Pxb6! 19 Sxhs! 
has 20 dexg4! b5! 15-1; 

21 h4! (21 &f3? is wrong because af- 
ter 21...b4! 22 Se? Bad! 23 &d2 $a3! 
24 &cl a2! — the b-pawn is unstoppa- 
ble) 21...b4! 22 h5! b3! 23 h6! b2! 24 h7! 
bl W! 25 h8W! We4+ 26 &g5! We3+ 27 
Bh4 Wed+ =. 


The next position, from a rapid chess 
game, is also difficult to assess: 
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14.06 =/ 
V.Kramnik - G.Kasparov 
New York Intel PCA rpd (3) 1995 
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Since White’s extra pawn is doubled, 
Black has good chances to draw with his 
active king: 

1 $d2 c4?! 

1...d5 2 $d3 c4+ 3 &e3 b5 4 Df4 
Heb 5 Hes h6 6 &d4 7 g3 g6(7...g5 
8 h4 gxh4! 9 gxh4! h5! 10 &e4! Se6! =) 
8 h4 h5! 9 De4 Seb! 10 &f4 df6! 11 g4 
hxg4 (11...a6 12 g5+ &f7! 13 bes $e7! 
=) 12 &xg4! De6 13 &g5 $f7! 14 h5 
gxh5! =. 

2 b5!? &d5 3 De3 Ve5! 
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3...257 4 &f3! eS (4...h5 5 h4 Les 6 
hxg5 Sf5 7 Sg3 &xg5 8 &h3! h4 9 g3 
hxg3 10 &xg3! 4—) 5 &g4! &f6 (5... He4 
6 &xg5! De 7 Èf5 &d2 8 Pes Hxc3 9 
dbd5! &xc2 10 &xc4! +) 6 PhS! DES 7 
g3 &e4 8 &xg5! Se3 9 16 Sd2 (9.13 
10 h4 4—) 10 $e5! Sxc3 11 Sd5! Sxc2 
12 &xc4! 4—. 

4 h4 h5 5 g3 g6 6 213 dpf5! (D) 

6...85? 7 hxg5! £5 8 g6 &xg6 9 g4 


um m 








m E om s 


7 a4?! 

7 g4+!?: 

a) 7...hxg4+? 8 Pg3! Se5 (8... 216 9 
dxpg4 &f7 10 h5 +-) 9 bxg4! $e6 10 
Les! Dr: 

al) 11 &h6 $f6: 

all) 12 a4? &f5! (12...$£7? 13 @h7! 
Df6 14 dgs! DES 15 Df7! +-) 13 De? 
g5! 14 hxg5 dxg5! 15 def7! bra! 16 
Se6 De3! 17 &d5 &d2! =. 

al2) 12 &h7! g5 (12...8f7 13 a4! 
Sf6 14 Sg8! g5 15 h5! +—) 13 hxg5+! 
dxg5 14 $g7! def4 15 defó! De3 16 
des! Sd2 17 &d4! &xc2 18 &xc4! Sd2 
19 &b4 $d3 20 c4! &d4 21 a4! bes 22 
c5! +. 

a2) 11 h5 gxh5 12 Sxh5! Sf6 13 
ded Se5 14 $13 G5 15 De Les 16 
a4! +—, 

b) For 7...@e5! 8 a4!? = (8 gxh5 gxh5! 
—) see the game. 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


7..He5?! 

Much simpler is 7...5!? 8 hxg5! &xg5! 
— (Vaisser in CBM Express 47). 

8 g4!? De6? 

It’s hard to believe but the world 
champion could still escape: 8...hxg4+! 9 
Sxe4! S66! (9...De6? 10 &f4! $f6 11 
Dei! Heb 12 &d4! SF5 13 &xc4! He 
14 &d3 &xh4 15 c4 +-) 10 &f4 &7! 
and now: 

a) 11 @e5 &h6! 12 &e6 (12 Yd5 
Dh5! 13 &xc4 &xh4! 14 &d3 g5! 15 
De2 Ph3! 16 c4 g4! 17 c5! bxc5! 18 a5! 
g3! 19 b6! =) 12...2h5! 13 217 Sxh4 14 
Dxg6! Dg4 =. 

b) 11 &g5 &f7! 12 h5 gxh5! 13 &xh5! 
BG 14 Dg4 Les! 15 Dg5 Peds! 16 Df6! 
De3 17 Des! Sd2 18 &à4! (D). 








2 


18... dl " (but not 18...2xc2? 19 
&xc4! &d2 20 &d4 Sc2 21 c4 $b3 22 
a5! bxa5 23 c5! a4 24 b6 +—) 19 Sxc4 
&xc2! 20 Sb4 $d3! 21 Lb3 (21 c4 
$d4! is also a draw) 21...@e4! 22 c4 
Se! =. 

9 gxh5! gxh5 10 bf4?! 

Taking the opposition by 10 @e4!? 
would have won at once: 10...@f6 11 
$fd Èg 12 Hed +. 

10...&f6 11 $e4! $e6 12 a5? 

12 $d4! $f5 13 bxc4! bpd 14 dod! 
dxh4 15 c4 d»g5 (15...$93 16 c5 h4 17 a5 
h3 18 axb6 axb6 19 cxb6! +-; 15...Pg4 


Complicated Cases 


16c5 bxc5 17 a5 h4 18 b6 axb6 19 a6 +—) 
16 c5 h4 17 Se2 +-. 

12...bxa5! 13 &d4! &f5 14 Sxcd! 
wed 

14...e4 15 &b3 &d5 16 Da4 $c4 17 
&xa5! &xc3 18 Da6 Bc4 =. 

15 Lb3 

15 &d4'? Sxh4! 16 c4! Les! 17 cS! 
h4! 18 b6 axb6! 19 cxb6 h3! 20 b7 h2! 21 
b8W hlW! 22 WeS+ $26 23 Wxa5 
Wdl- =. 

15...2Pxh4! 16 c4 Sg5! 17 c5 h4! 18 
c6 h3! 19 c7 h2! 20 c8W h1W! 21 Wd8+ 
Sis 22 Wd3+ Les 23 We34 

23 We3+!? Sd6 24 Pas x. 

23...2d6 24 Wd4+ De6 

24...Wd5+ 25 Wxd5+ Sxd5! 26 @a4 
cA 27 Sxa5 Yc3 28 Bab Dc4 =. 

25 Wc4-- $d6 26 Wf4-- De6 27 We3+ 
&d6 28 c4?! Wb1+ 29 &c3 Wal+ 30 
bd2 Wb2+ 31 Del Wb4+ 32 Dd1 Wxc4 
33 Wh6+ &c5 34 We3+ d xb5 15-14 

There could have followed, e.g., 35 
We2 Wxe2+ 36 Sxe2! Yc4 37 Sd2 &b3 
38 Scl! = 


The following game up until Black’s 
error on move 4 was characterized by 
great time-trouble: 


u. _ ri 
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Yj Li, 
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14.07 F/ 
A.Karpov - G.Kasparov 
Las Palmas 1996 
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1 Yd3 f6 2 h4?! Sd5 3 b4? 

3 e4+! &d6 4 &e3 e5 5 f5! (5 fxeS+? 
fxe5! —+) 5...gxf5 6 exf5! &d5 7 $d3 a4 
8 bxa4 bxa4! 9 h5 h6 10 $c3! e4 11 
fxe4+! &xe4! 12 Db4! Sxf5 13 &xa4! 


F. 

3...axb4! 4 axb4 h6? (D) 

Giving away the decisive reserve 
tempo — this was actually move 40 in the 
game. 

4...e5!: 

a) 5 h5 (this idea, to build a fortress, is 
‘obviously’ doomed to fail, but see for 
yourself how close it is) 5...gxh5! 6 e4+ 
d2e6! 7 (54+ Sf7! 8 Se3 h4 9 SF2 Le?! 
10 Sg2 Sho! 11 &h3 $5 —. 

b) 5 fxe5: 

bl) 5...@xe5? 6 f4+! Èf5 7 $d4! h6 
(7...h5 8 &d5! g5 9 fxg5! fxg5! 10 e4+! 
=) 8 @d5 (8 $c5? g5! 9 hxg5 hxg5 10 
fxg5 fxg5! 11 $d5 g4! 12 e4+ $g6!! —+) 
8...h5 9 Sd6!! (9 Sd4? g5! 10 fxg5 fxg5! 
11 e4+ Sg6! —+) 9...Pg4 10 ©c5 g5 11 
fxg5! fxg5! 12 e4! = 

b2) 5..fxe5! 6 &c3 h5 7 &d3 e4+! 8 
fxe4+ Se5! 9 Se2 dxe4 10 &f2 g5 11 
hxg5 Sf5! —+. 

c) 5 e4+ Dd6: 

cl) 6 &e3 $e6 —. 

c2) 6 f5: 

c21) After 6...@e7? Black cannot 
make progress on the kingside, as the fol- 
lowing variation illustrates: 7 fxg6 hxg6 
8 He3 Heb 9 DER (9 14? exf4+! 10 DxfA 
g5+! 11 hxg5 fxg5+! 12 &xg5 Des! —+) 

9...2f7 10 $23 Dg7. Now: 

e211) 11 in f5 12 exf5 gxf5! 13 h5 
Bh7! 14 &g3! $g7! 15 &h3! =. 

c212) 11 &g4?! @h6 12 Sg3! (12 
£4? exf4! 13 Sxf4 PhS! 14 È$g3 g5! 15 
hxg5 fxg5! 16 e5 Sh6! 17 &f3 Dg7 18 
Sed $56! 19 Sd5 SFT! —+) 12... Hh5 13 
@h3! £5 14 exf5 gxf5! 15 Sg3! =. 

c213) 11 f4 exf4+ 12 Sxf4! $f7 13 
e5!? f5 14 $25 Se6 15 $f4! (15 Sxg6?? 
f4! —+) 15...@e7 = (and not 15...$d5? 16 
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h5! gxh5 17 @xf5! h4 18 e6! Sd6 19 
Sf6! 4—). 

C22) 6...gxf5! 7 exf5 &d5! 8 h5 h6! 9 
$03 e4! 10 f4 e3! 11 $d3 e2! —. 

c3) 6 fxe5+ fxe5 (6... xe5 7 &e3 g5! 
—+) 7 &e3 &e6: 

c31) 8 f4 exf4+ 9 Sxf4 h6 10 e5 g5+! 
—+ (10..@d5?? 11 h5! g5+ 12 &f5! g4 
13 e6! &d6 14 &f6! g3 15 e7! g2 16 
e8W! g1W 17 Wxb5 +-; 10...$f7? 11 
£f3 be6 12 Bed! g5 13 h5! =). 

c32) 8 Sf2 df6 9 Dg3 h6! 10 Sh3 


h5! 11 dg3 g5! —+. 
= 


a “m 


4 
7 a 


a y 
S 








5 e4+! 

From now on, Karpov steers his ship 
safely to the haven of a draw. 

5...8d6 6 De3 es 

6...857 7 e5+ @d7 8 hxg5 (8 exf6?? 
gxh4! —+) 8...fxg5 9 fxg5! hxg5 10 f4 
4—. 

7 fxe5+! fxe5 

7..:&xe5 8 f4+! De6 9 df3 g5 10 
hxg5 hxg5 11 &g4 gxf4! 12 &xf4! =. 

8 Sf2 Leb 

After long thought, Karpov played... 

9 &2 

..when the game ended in a draw 
(Y2-1/2). 

Frederic Friedel described this in 
CBM 57 thus: “In the press room, Fritz 
confirmed what all the grandmasters had 
already said: 9 &g2 is the only move for 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


Karpov to make a draw.” From the prac- 
tical point of view one should play 9 
&g2, but surprisingly it is not the only 
move; there is also 9 He2?! (D): 


HH 
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2s 9...h5? goes too far: 10 $e3! g5 
(10...£7 11 £4! g5!? 12 hxg5! &g6 13 
f5+ &xg5 14 &f3 4—) 11 hxg5! h4 12 f4! 
h3 13 f54! 4—. 

b) 9...&f6 10 &e3! g5 11 h5! g41? 12 
f4! (12 fxg4? Sg5! 13 Sf3 Sh4! —+) 
12...exf4+ (12... e6 13 £5+! Sf6 14 Df2 
S25 15 3 Sxh5 16 &g2 &g5 = be- 
cause Black cannot support his pawns 
with his king owing to the protected 
passed f-pawn; 12...g3 13 £5! d&g5 14 
Sf3 Sxh5 =) 13 &xf4! g3! 14 e5«!! (14 
Er’ dgs! 15 13 Sxh5! 16 &f4 Hg! 
17 Se5 SET! 18 Sd6 Des! —+) 14...De6! 
15 &xg3! &xe5 16 $13! (16 Hg4?? Se! 
-+ is reciprocal zugzwang with White to 
move) 16...2f5 (16...2d4 17 Sf4! =) 17 
Dei! eS 18 SF3 =. 

9...2f6 10 $g3! g5 11 h5! = 








C) C.D. Analyses 


The long-time trainer in Hamburg, 
C.D.Meyer, is known for his detailed 
analyses. We are glad that we were al- 
lowed to take over the following work of 
his, first published in Schach Magazin 64 


Complicated Cases 


(10/96, p.267ff) using the Nunn conven- 
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14.08 =/ 
C.D.Meyer - H.Dutschak 
Bundesliga 1995/6 
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1 ad!? 

After 1 h4?!, Black would solve his 
problems by 1...b5!?. 

1...$d7?! 

Instead of staying passive, Black 
should immediately try to find a path to 
equality. Probably he could even force it 
in several ways: 

a) 1...g5!? (this looks convincing) 2 
fxg5. Now: 

al) 2...fxg5?! 3 b5!? (D) and now 
Black can play: 


a 
Ua a 
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all) 3.40524 Se5! &b4 (4... c4 5 
Se6! Sc5 6 DAT! +—) 5 Seb! &xa4 6 
Dirt! +-. 

al2) 3...2e7? 4 Des! Bd7 (4... 87 5 
Sf5! Se7 6 $g6! +-) 5 SS Sd (5...c5 
6 dxc6+ bxc6 7 bxc6+! Sxc6 8 Sg6 4—) 
6 S26! Sxd5 7 &xh6! c5 8 bxc6! bxc6 9 
P xg5!: 

a121) 9...b5 10 a5 b4 (10...c5 11 &f4 
+—; 10...@c5 11 a6 &b6 12 Sf4 +-) 11 
a6! t. 

a122) 9...De4 10 @h5 +. 

al3) 3...c5 =. 

a2) 2...hxg5!?: 

a21) 3 &f5? Sxd5! 4 &xf6 c5! F. 

a22) 3 a5? bxa5! 4 bxa5 &c5! 5 SF5 
Sxd5! 6 &xf6 c5! 7 h4 gxh4! F. 

a23) 3b5 &e7! = (3... c5? 4 SF5! +). 

a24) 3 bd4 &e7 =. 

b) 1...c5!? may strangely enough also 
work: 2 dxc6 &xc6! (D). Then: 


mim mm 
w m 
w^ X4 
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SE, 
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bl) 3 g5 hxg5 4 fxg5 (4 f5? @d6 5 
fxg6 Seb! —+) 4...£5+! 5 Des $d7 6 h4 
Se7 =. 

b2) 3 h4 &d6: 

b21) 4 h5 gxh5 (4...£5+ 5 &e3 fxg4 6 
hxg6! S@e6 =) 5 gxh5! De6! =. 

b22) 4 &d4 &c6 5 &c4 (5 g5 fxg56 
fxg5 hxg5! 7 hxg5 &d6 =; 5 h5 gxh5! 6 
gxh5 &d6 7 &c4 Sc6 =) and now: 

b221) 5...£5? 6 gxf5! gxf5 7 a5 bxa5 
(7...h5 8 b5+! &c7 9 axb6+ &xb6 10 
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db4! $c7 11 $c5! +-) 8 bxa5! $d6 
(8...h5 9 &b4! +—) 9 &b5! ©c7 10 Hc! 
+—, 

b222) 5...@d6! 6 Sb5 @c7! =; see 
11.06. 

c) 1...b5!? is an interesting blocking 
sacrifice that in the following play also 
has to be watched out for. White loses his 
active options on the queenside. 

c1) 2 axb5: 

cll) 2...857 3 fxg5 fxg5 (3...nxg5 4 
SES Sxd5 5 &xf6 +—) 4 b6!? c6 5 dxc6! 
Dxc6 6 Sf5! &xb6 7 &g6! SbS 8 Sxhs! 
Sxb4 9 Sxg5!b5 10 h4 &c4 11 &f4! b4 
12 &e3! (12 g5? b3! 13 g6! b2 14 g7! 
bIW 15 g8W+! Sc5! =) 12...$c3 13 h5! 
b3 14 h6! b2 15 h7! b1W 16 h8W+! &c4 
17 Wd4+! Sb5 18 Wd3+ Wxd3+ 19 
$xd3! +-. 

c12) 2...b6 3 h4 &d7 4 h5 gxhS! 5 
gxh5! Des 6 d6!? cxd6! 7 &d5 dbd7! 8 £5 
e7! 9 Sc6 d5! 10 &xd5! Ld7! =. 

c2) 2a5 g5!? 3 fxg5 hxg5! 4 &d4! c6! 
5 dxc6! Sxc6! =. 

2 h4 (D) 


7 7 
_ Ue 
Z 7 


a 


Alternatives include: 

a) 2...857 3 fxg5 fxg5 4 hxg5 hxg5 5 
S5 +. 

b) 2...c57 3 dxc6+!: 

bl) 3...bxc6 4 a5 &c7 5 Bd3 c5 (or 
5...2b7 6 g5 fxg5 7 h5 gxh5 8 f5 h4 9 








Eu 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


De? +-) 6 a6! cxb4 7 a7 $b7 8 g5 fxg5 9 
h5 gxh5 10 f5 4—. 

b2) 3... xc6 4 h5! f5+ (4...85 5 fxg5 
fxg5 6 &f5 4—) 5 &e5! and White is win- 
ning. 

c) 2...2d6? allows a powerful pawn 
breakthrough: 3 h5! (3 &d4? c6!? 4 dxc6! 
S xc6! =, as usual) 3...£5+ (3...25 4 fxg5! 
fxg5 5 b5 +-; 3...gxh5 4 gxh5! f5+ 5 
&d4! +—) 4 &d4! fxg4 5 hxg6! $e7 6 b5 
&f6 7 a5 bxa5 8 b6! (D). 


7 





“YY 4 
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8...cxb6 9 d6! +—. This idea will show 
up again and again. 

d) 2...b5!! is here an emergency brake: 
3 a5 &d6 4 Sd4 (4 h5 gxh5 5 gxh5! &e7! 
=) 4...c6! 5 dxc6 @xc6! =. 

3 $d4? 

Certainly not 3 h5?? f5+! 4 $e3 (4 
gxf5 gxh5! —+) 4... &f6 5 hxg6 &xg6! 
—+. 

It is now the right time for 3 gS!: 
3...hxg5 (3...£5+ 4 &e5! h5 5 b5! SF7 6 
d6! c5 7 bxc6! bxc6 8 d7! Se7 9 d8W-- 
d xd8 10 Sf6! c5 11 Sxg6! c4 12 d&h6 
c3 13 g6! c2 14 g7! cIW 15 g8W+! +) 4 
hxg5! &f7 (4...£xg5 5 fxg5! &d6 6 Sd4! 
+—; play has transposed to the game) 5 
ds! &e7 6 gxf6+! &xf6 7 Led! SET 8 
Des! de79 a5! (9 b5? LET! 10d6c5 11 
bxc6 bxc6! 12 £5 gxf5! 13 &xf5! c5 =) 
9...b5 10 Dd4 Sd6 11 &e4! Sd7 12 &d3 
Be7 13 De} $f6 14 Sed! SET 15 Sad! 








Complicated Cases 


df6 16 Yes! V5 17 Sxbs! dxf4 18 
SDc4! g5 19 b5 g4 20 &d3 (D). 
U 


man ^, E 


Sa 
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20...$f3 21 a6 bxa6 22 dé cxd6 23 
bxa6! g3 24 a7! g2 25 a8W+! and White 





a) 3.. .£5? 4 hxg5 hxg5 5 fxg5! fxg5 6 
Les! Sd7 7 b5 Se7 8 SF5! Sdb ex! 
Sxd5 10 Sf6 +-. 

b) 3...h5?: 

b1) 4f5?hxg4! 5 fxg6! b5!! (5...2376 
$e3! f57 bS f4+ 8 &f3 S66 9 h5 Dg7 10 
a5 bxa5 11 b6 cxb6 12 d6 +—) 6 axb5 b6! 
7 h5 (7 &e4 f5+ =) 7...£5 8 h6 $f6 9 h7 
$27! 10 He3 g3 11 SF3 f4! =. 

b2) 4 g5! f5 (4...fxg5 5 fxg5! Dd6 6 
Bed! Sd7 7 Des! $e7 +—; compare the 
game continuation) 5 $e5! &f7 6 d6!: 

b21) 6...c6 7 a5 b5 (7...c5 8 bxc5! 
bxa5 9 Sd5 $e8 10 &c4! ded7 11 Sb5 
4—) 8 &d4! De6 9 Hc5! Sd7 10 $b6! 
$208 11 d7+4-. 

b22) 6...c5 7 bxc5! bxc5 8 @d5! b6 9 
&c6 +. 

c) 3...b5!? may be the only sensible 
alternative to the text-move. 

4 g5 

After 4 @e4 again one has to think 
about the pawn sacrifice 4...b5!?; for ex- 
ample: 

a) 5 axb5 b6!: 
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al) 6 h5 f5+ (or also 6...gxh5 =) 7 
gxf5 gxh5! 8 f6! DAT! 9 Df5! Des! 10 
Dg6! $rf8! 11 &xh5! $f7! 12 Sxhs! 
@xf6! (reciprocal zugzwang with White 
to move) 13 @h7! Sf7! 14 Shs SFB! =. 

a2) 6 &d4 £d7 =. 

b) 5 a5 £5+!7 6 gxf5! gxf5+! 7 @xf5! 
(7 &d4? h5! —+) 7...Pxd5! 8 &g6 c5! 9 
f5 cxb4! 10 f6 b3! 11 f7 b2! 12 f8W 
b1W--! 13 @xhé6 =. 

4 h5 gxh5! 5 gxh5! $d7 seems to be 
equal as well. 

4...hxg5! (D) 

4...fxg5? 5 fxg5! hxg5 6 hxg5! +—. 





y M 








5 hxg5 

Explosive tactical possibilities are of- 
fered by 5 fxg5, e.g.: 

a) 5...€e7? 6 gxf6+! &xf6 7 Se! 
Sf7 8 Les! He7 9 a5!: 

al) 9...bxa5 10 bxa5! @f7 (10...2d7 
11 &f6! +) 11 d6! 4—. 

a2) 9...b5 10 &d4 Sf6 (10...@d6 11 
Bes! Sd7 12 &d3 De7 13 De3 &d"7 14 
De4! 4—) 11 Sc5! Des 12 d6! cxd6+ 13 
Sxb5 d5 14 ad! Dd6 (14...d4 15 $b3 
Sd5 16 b5! Sc5 17 a6! +-) 15 b5! cs 
16 a6! bxa6 (16...2b6 17 Sb4! 4—) 17 
bxa6! $b6 18 Sb4! Dxa6 19 $c5! $b7 
20 &xd5! Sc7 21 Se6! $d8 22 SF7! 
+—, and White wins by one tempo. 

b) 5..f5? is again punished by a 
breakthrough: 6 b5! f4 (6...8e7 7 h5!? 
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gxh5 8 a5 bxa5 9 b6! cxb6 10 g6! +-) 7 
h5! £3 (7...gxh5 8 g6 &e7 9 a5 +-)8 &e3 
gxh5 9 a5 bxa5 10 g6 @e7 11 b6 +-. 

c) 5...bS!! (D). 
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This blocking sacrifice now serves as 
the last resource. 
cl) 6 a5? f5! (6...fxg5? 7 hxg5! 4—) 7 
h5 gxh5! 8 g6 De7! 9 $e5 h4 wins for 
Black. 
c2) 6 gxf6? bxa4! 7 b5 b6! 8 Sc4 
dd7! 9 &b4 Des! 10 dxa4 DT! 11 
Sb4 d xf6! -+. 
C3) 6 axb5! fxg5! 7 hxg5! b6! is a 
draw. 
5... [xg5? 
Both players have lost the thread. 
a) 5...e7? 6 gxf6+! &xf6 7 $e4!: 
al) 7..b5 8 a5! (8 axb5? b6! =) 
8.8179 &d4! $f6 10 Dc5! +- leads to 
line “a212”. 
a2) 7...«&f7 8 bes! $e7 9 a5!: 
a21) 9...b5 10 &d4: 
a211) 10...2d6 11 &e4! &d7 12 &d3 
De7 13 He3 SF6 14 De4! De7 15 Les! 
17 (15...$2d7 16 &f6! c5 17 dxc6+! 
bxc6 18 &xg6 c5 19 $f5 cxb4 20 Wed! 
+-) 16 d6 (16 &d4 &f6 17 Bc5! is an- 
other way to win, but is more compli- 
cated) 16...c6 17 &d4 Des 18 Sc5! +-. 
a212) 10...&f6 11 $c5! HFS 12 Sxb5! 
Dxf4 13 Dc4 g5 14 b5 g4 15 $d3 SFB 
16 d6 cxd6 17 a6! g3 18 axb7 g2 19 b8W 
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glW 20 Wis+ Sg2 21 Wg7+ Sf1 22 
Wxgl++-. 

222) 9...bxa5 10 bxaS! &d7 (10...&f7 
11 d6! c6 12 &d4! Se6 13 &c5! &d7 14 
Sb6! Sc8B 15 d7+! +—) 11 &f6! b5 12 
eS! b4 13 Hdd! +—. 

b) 5...f5 is OK: 6 &c4 (6 b5 &d7! 7 
Les $e7! =) 6...2d7 (6...b5+ 7 axb5! b6! 
8 $d4 £d7! 9 Les $e7! =) 7 a5 bxaS 8 
bxa5! @e7 =. 

C) 5...b5!? is “last but not least’ again 
the move that draws at once: 6 axb5 (6 
f5!? =) 6...fxg5! 7 fxg5! b6! 8 Dead! $d7! 
=, more or less as before. 

6 fxg5! 2d7 

6...c6 7 dxc6! bxc6 8 a5 @c7 (8...b5 9 
a6 4—) 9 Des +-. 

7 Les! $e7 (D) 
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Draw? Really? This premature draw is 
the appropriate end of a fluctuating strug- 
gle. The (cautious) reader though will 
know where the rub was, won't he? 

8 a5! 

This was suggested by GM Rozentalis 
in the following analysis. The point is 
that White marks c5 as a weakness and 
thus in addition to the pair of correspond- 
ing squares e5/e7 adds another one with 
d4/d6. 

But not 8 b5? &f7! 9 d6: 

a) 9...c5: 








Complicated Cases 


al) 10 $&d5 &e8! 11 $e4 (11 a5? 
bxa5! 12 &xc5 Sd7 —+) 11...2d8 12 
$e5! &d7 13 &d5! =. 

a2) 10 bxc6 bxc6! 11 d7! @e7! 12 
ds W+ Sxd8! 13 &f6! c5 14 &xg6! c4 15 
$17 c3 16 g6! c2 17 g7! cl W 18 gow! 
@c7 =. 

b) 9...c6 10 d7 &e7! 11 d8W+ Sxd8! 
12 &f6c5 13 &xg6! c4 14 &f7 c3 15 g6! 
c2 16 g7! cIW 17 g8W+! &c7 =. 

8...b5 

8...bxa5 9 bxa5! @f7 (9...4d7 10 &f6! 
b5 11 axb6 cxb6 12 &xg6! b5 13 d&f5! 
+-) 10 d6! c6 11 &d4! $e6 12 &c5!, 
etc., as usual. 

After the main move though the black 
king can only oscillate between e7 and d7, 
whereupon he is brought into a deadly 
zugzwang by a mean triangulation. 

9 &e4 Sd7 10 $d3 (D) 

Or 10 &e3, 11 &d3 and 12 $e4!. 


Ake, 
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10...8e7 11 Le3 &d7 12 Led! De7 

12...$d6 13 Sd4! +-. 

13 Les! $d7 

13..8f7 14 &d4 +-. 

14 Sf6! c5 15 dxc6+ bxc6 16 &xg6 
c5 

After, e.g., 17 $f5 cxb4 18 &ed!, the 
final curtain comes down. 
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Complicated Cases 


Solutions to Chapter 14 
Exercises 


A14.01 Teichmann - Blackburne, Ber- 
lin 1897 

For a better understanding of this im- 
portant position, which has already been 
analysed many times (Averbakh, for ex- 
ample, devotes three pages to it (Av 580, 
p.287ff)), we want to make some prelim- 
inary considerations. Black has an extra 
pawn at c6, and this offers him an impor- 
tant spare tempo. He therefore has to cre- 
ate a position in which this tempo is 
useful. The pawn formation on the king- 
side offers the idea ...h4 (or rarely ...g4). 
Because of the outside passed pawn, 
White then can't take at h4. If White re- 
mains passive, Black takes at g3 and after 
White takes back he plays ...&f5, which 
secures the advance to f4. Only then is 
the spare tempo used to enable a winning 
encirclement. After the plan is clear, one 
has to consider the counter f4 when look- 
ing for the right moment for the advance 
...h4. The analysis shows that ...h4 wins 
with the following king positions: b&e5 
vs wÈh3, h2, gl or f2; b&2e6, £6 or g6 vs 
w&h2, gl or f2; bets vs wÈg2. 

It follows that Black wins in the quick- 
est way if he carries out a triangulation at 
f6, e6 and e5 because White can only os- 
cillate between h3 and g2. 

1... £6 

1...h4? 2 &g2! =; White meets any 
king move by 3 f4!. 

2 d»h3 

2 &g1?! h4 —. 

2 d 2: 

a) 2...e5 followed by ...h4. 

b) 2...Pe6 3 &12 (3 Pgl h4 4 f4 
gxf4! —+) 3...h4 4 f4 S£5 5 fxg5 h3! and 
Black wins. 

c) 2.886: 

cl) 3 ©h3: 
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c11) 3...Pf6 4 g4!? h4! 5 f4!? gxf4! 6 
dexh4 Les! (6...4967 7 g5! Df5 8 g6! =) 
785 (7 &h3 $e4! 8 Se2 Hd3! —+) 
7...e4! 8 g6 £3! 9 g7 (9 &g3 Le3! —+) 
9...£2! 10 g8W f1W! —+. 

c12) 3... f5 4 @h2 and Black must 
start from the beginning. 

c2) The actual game finished 3 &h2 
h4 4 &h3 hxg3 5 &xg3 &f5!6 $12 DA! 
7 He2 dg3! 8 He3 c5! 9 He2 Hg?! 0-1. 

2...e6 (D) 


de 1,73 r 


BL 
3 &g2 


3 &h2 h4 4 &g2 (4 f4 gxf4! 5 gxh4 
2151 6 Ph3 Ped! leads to the main vari- 
ation) 4...hxg3 5 &h3 De5 6 &xg3 df5! 
7 &g2 Sf4! (7...247 8 &g3 =) 8 $f2 c5! 
9 $e2 d»g3! 10 De} Ph3 (the decisive 
move: White doesn't have the square d3 
available) 11 &f2 @h2! 12 Se2 $2! 13 
Se3 Sf1! —+. 

3 g4 h4! 4 f4 gxf4! 5 &xh4 eS! —+ 
(as above). 

3...e5! 4 &h3 

4 &f2 h4 5 f4+ &f5! 6 fxg5 (6 SF3 
g4-! 7 &f2 hxg3+! 8 &xg3 c5! +) 6...h3! 
7 24+ Sxg5! 8 &g3 h2! 9 &xh2 Pxg4! 
10 S92 c5 —+. 

4...h4 

The advance 4...g4+ only wins with the 
present king position. If the black king 
were on f5, White could defend himself 
with &g2. 


7A 
vA 7 


_ 
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a) 5 &g2 gxf3+! 6 &xt3 SF5! 7 De 
(7 Sf2 Sed! 8 De2 c5! —+) 7...H24! 8 
Er Ph3! 9 $f3c5! —+. 

b) 5 fxg4 hxg4+! 6 &xg4 Sed! 7 &h5 
&d3! 8 g4 &xc3! 9 g5 &b2! —+. 

5 f4+ 

5 gxh4 gxh4! 6 &g4 c5 (6...h3 —+) 7 
144 &e4! 8 f5 h3 —+. 

5...gxf4! 6 gxh4 &e4! 7 d»g2 

7 h5 f3 8 h6 Le3 —+. 

7..2d3! 8 h5 

8 Sf3 also loses: 8...@xc3! 9 h5 &b3 

8...2e2! —+ 

The resulting queen ending is hope- 
less for White. 


A14.02 Vasilev — Briuzgin, USSR 1971 

The white king is not in the square of 
the passed a-pawn, so he has to do every- 
thing possible to queen his connected 
passed pawns. Dr Michael Berndt ana- 
lysed this position in Jugendschach 3/89 
in a series about pawn endings, which 
caused co-author Miiller to have a closer 
look at this position himself (see Jugend- 
schach 5/89, p.27ff). 

1 d5 

1 e6 $8! 2 &f4! &f8 (D): 


| 
" A 


„a 


a) 3 ma enters the square of the a- 
pawn, but it is stili not enough. The fol- 
lowing lines are dramatic: 
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al) 3...$e7? 4 c4!! (4 d5? a4! 5 $d3 
b5! —+) 4...@xe6 (4...a4 5 $d3! =) and 
now: 

all) 5 @d3: 

alll) 5...b6 6 &c3 &f5 7 b3 (7 d5 
=; 7 c5? bxc5! 8 dxc5 $e6 9 $c4 a4! 10 
v b4 $d5! 11 &b5 a3! F) 7...g5 8 hxg6! 
x26! 9 c5 bxc5! 10 dxc5! &f6 11 Bad! 
Seb 12 &xa5! &d7! 13 &b6! $c8! 14 
@c6! h5! =. 

a112) 5...g5 6 hxg6! Sf6! 7 d5 Sxg6! 
8 c5! (8 $d4? a4 9 Hc5 a3 10 d6 &f7 11 
Sb6 De —+) 8... $17 9 cd! $e7 
(9...h5 10 &b5! a4 11 c6! bxc6+ 12 dxc6! 
=) 10 &b5! a4 11 &b6 a3 12 d6+ &d7 13 
dxb7! a2 14 c6+! &xd6! 15 c7! al W 16 
c8W! =. 

al2) 5 d5+? Sd6! 6 c5+!? &xc5! 7 
$e5 a4! 8 d6 a3! 9 d7 a2! 10 d8 W al We! 
11 Se6 Wa2+ (11...Wf6+? 12 Wxf6! 
gxf6! = is only a draw: either the black 
king is outside the winning zone of the 
h-pawn (3.07) or White stalemates him- 
self) 12 &e7 We2+ 13 &f8 b5 F. 

a13) 5 051? a4 6 d5+! Sf6 7 Sd4 a3! 
8 d c3! Se5 9 d6! Se6 10 $b3 b6 11 
cxb6 &xd6 12 &xa3 Sc6! 13 da4 dPxb6! 
14 @b4! and the result is a draw (see 
4.08). 

a2) 3...a4! 4 $d3 (D): 


_ - 
ls a" 


nn A E 








a21) 4...337? 5 n - 6 d5! _ 7 
Sb3! +-. 


Complicated Cases 


a22) 4...&e7? 5 c4!! (5 d5? b5! —+) 
5...&xe6 6 &c3! g5 7 hxg6! Sf6! 8 d5 
d xg6! 9 Sb4! $f6 (in the following 
play, White must ensure that the h-pawn 
does not promote with check) 10 &xa4! 
(10 c5? a3 —+) and then: 

a221) 10...8e7 11 &b5 047 12 &b6: 

a2211) 12..h5? 13 &xb7! h4 (after 
13... $2d6 14 @b6! h4 15 c5+! +- White 
either reaches a winning queen ending or 
promotes with check) 14 c5! h3 15 c6+! 
De7 16 &c7! (16 c7? h2! 17 c8W hi! 
18 We6+ &x8! (Black must keep his king 
in front of the pawn} 19 Wd6+ #e8 20 
&c7 Wh7+! 21 Sc8 Wh3+ =) 16...h2 17 
d6+! &f7 18 d7! h1W 19 d8W! Wh2+ 20 
Wd6 Wa2 21 &d7 Wa4 22 We6+ £8 23 
We6 Wb5 24 Wed +-. 

a2212) 12...8c8! 13 c5 h5! 14 d6! 
h4! 15 d7+! =. 

a222) 10...h5 11 &b5 h4 12 &b6! h3 
13 d6! &e6 14 c7! =. 

a223) 10...9e5 11 &b5 h5 12 Hb6! 
Dd6 13 &xb7! h4 14 &b6! =. 

a23) 4...b5! 5 d5 &e7! 6 &c2 (6 c4?! 
a3! 7 @c3 bxc4! —+) 6...2f6! 7 Sb2 g5! 
(7...267? 8 e7 &xe7 9 hxg6! +-) 8 hxg6 
dexg6! 9 $a3 h5! (9...Df6? 10 $b4! =) 
10 d6 (10 Sb4 a3! 11 &xa3 h4! 12 Sb4 
h3! —+) 10...26! 11 e7 Sf7! 12 &b4 and 
now comes the decisive point: 12...a3!! 
— (after 12...h4?? 13 &xb5 a3 14 &c6! 
a2 15 &d7! alW 16 e8W+! +- White 
would be winning because of the far- 
advanced d-pawn). 

b) 3 Se5 $e7 (3...a4 4 Dd6 De! 5 
d5 a3! 6 &c7! a2 7 d6! =) 4 d5! a4! 5 d6+! 

1 @f4 =. 

1...Pg8!? 2 Sf4! a4! 3 d6 $17 

3... 91821! 4 DEI! DET! (4...a37 5 Heb! 
+-) 5 e6+ Se8 =. 

4 $15! a3 5 e6+! &e8 6 +g6 a2 7 
d7+! Se7 8 d8W+! Sxd8! 9 SF7! al W 
10 e7+! &c7 11 e8W! Wxc3 12 &g8 
Wd4 13 &h7 Wf6 14 Wg6 15-1 
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Because of 14... Wxg6- 15 &xg6 b5 
16 &xg7! b4 17 Sxh6! b3 18 &g7! b2 19 
h6! bIW 20 h7! (3.07). 


A14.03 N.Zilberman — D.Polajzer, Bled 
1989 

White has the better pawn-structure 
and the more active king, and this is 
enough to secure a winning advantage. 
The analysis follows the game; Black 
could have improved his play in some 
places but he could never save the game. 

1 &e2 &f7 2 Le3 Le7 

2... 16 3 De4 g5 4 g4 a5 5 a4 b6 6 b3 
b5 7 £3 &f7 8 Se5 De7 9 f4 gxf4 10 
Sxf4 Sd6 11 $e4 bxa4 12 bxa4! c5 13 
25 cxd4 14 &xd4! e5+ 15 &e4 $e6 16 
h4 &d6 17 &f5 &d5 18 h5! e4 19 g6+—. 

3 h4 &d6 4 Sf4 h6 

4...2d5 5 Sg5! Sxd4 6 &h6 Ved 7 
2xh7 &f6 (7... ES 8 £3 eS 9 Dg7 +-) 8 
Èh6 c59 g4 b5 10 g5+ 17 11 &h7 win- 
ning, since after h5 the g-pawn can’t be 
stopped. 

5 Led 

Black now doesn’t have enough spare 
tempi to prevent the white king from pen- 
etrating via e5-f6 or d6. 

5...a5 (D) 
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10 dxc5+ &xc5 11 Les: 
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a) 11...&b4 12 f4! @xa4 13 h5!! (13 
£5? exf5! 14 h5 f4! 15 hxg6! =) 13...gxh5 
14 f5! exf5 15 gxf5! h4 16 Sf4 4—. 

b) 11..g5 12 h5! &b4 13 f4 gxf4 14 
S xf4 Sxa4 15 g5 hxg5+ 16 &xg5 +. 

6...a4 7 b3 a3 8 b4 b6 9 f3 c5 

9...b5 10 h5! +-. 

10 dxc5+! bxc5 11 b5! 

11 bxc5+? @xc5! 12 Les Vc4! (not 
12...257 13 h5 &c4 14 f4 gxf4 15 @xf4 
+-) 13 f4 &c3! 14 Sxe6 $b2! 15 f5 
gxf5! 16 gxf5 $xa2! 17 f6 Sb3! 18 £7 
a2! 19 f8W al W! =. 

11...e5 

11...8c7 12 f4! (12 &d3? &b6! 13 
Sc4 e5 14 h5 g5! 15 &b3 Sxb5! 16 
$xa3! Sc4! 17 Sb2! Dd3 18 a4! Sc4 
19 a3! =) 12...2b6 13 h5! gxh5 14 g5 
hxg5 15 fxg5! h4 16 g6! h3 17 &f3! +. 

11...h5 12 gxh5 gxh5 13 f4 c7 14 
Dd3! Sb7 15 Sc3! Sc7 16 $b3! +—. 

12 $d3! &c7 13 Sc3 $b7 14 Sb3 
1-0 


A14.04 A.Chuprov - V.Varlamoy, St 
Petersburg 1994 

The white king is ready to penetrate 
the position, but Black has several ways 
to prevent that. Which one have you cho- 
sen? 


Or: 

a) 1...a5!? 2 24 (2 h4? 14! ++; 2 f4 g4 
=) 2...f4 3 h3: 

al) 3...@e6?! 4 De4 (4 Dc4 Sd6! 5 
d»b5 Bc7! =) 4...$d6! 5 &f5 Sd5 6 Seb! 
@d4! 7 &xh6! $e3! 8 &xg5! $xf3! 9 
#h4! De4 10 g5! £3! (10...8£57 11 26 
+-) 11 g6! f2! 12 g7! fIW! 13 288? 
Wf2+ 14 &h5 Wxb2 + (Hecht in CBM 
41). 

a2) 3... 9 c6: 

a21) 4 &e4? Sc5! 5 SES &d4! —+. 

a22) 4 b3?! b5 5 axb5+! &xb5! 6 
$03! Sc5 7 &c2! (7 $d3? Sb4! 8 &c2 
a4! 9 bxad &xa4! —+) 7... b4 8 &b2! =. 
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a23) 4 &c4 -. 
b) 1...a6 (D): 


THO 


A 





bl) 2 b4 g4 3 f4 (3 fxg4 fxg4! 4 De4 
a5 5 bxa5 bxa5! 6 Sf5 Sc5! 7 Pxg4! 
db4! =) 3..b5 4 a5! h5! 5 Sc3 $d5 6 
$d3! =. 

b2) 2 g4: 

b21) 2...fxg4?! 3 fxg4! a5: 

b211) 4 &c4 Sc6! 5 h3 Sd! 6 $b5 
@c7! =. Then 7 &a6? leads to a disaster: 
7... c6! 8 $a7 Sc5! 9 $b7 (9 b3 b5! 
—+) 9..@b4! 10 &xb6 d xa4! 11 Da6 
DA —+. 

b212) 4 Bed $c5! 5 SS! Db4! 6 
+6! Sxad! 7 Sxh6! Sb3! 8 Sx~e5! ad 9 
h4 &xb2! 10h5! a3 11 h6! a2 12h7! al W 
13 h8W+ dbl 14 Wh7+ Sct 15 Wc7+ 
&d2 16 Wxb6 =. Since Black doesn’t 
have a perpetual check at once he should 
keep the king in the south-west comer so 
as not to be in the way of his own queen. 

b22) 2...Pe6 3 b4 fxg4 4 fxg4! @d6! 
5 Se4 Se6 6 h3 a5 =. 

C) 1..g4?! 2 fxg4 (2 f4 a6 3 Sc4 Sc6 
=) 2...£xg4! 3 De4 (3 b4 a5 4 bxa5 bxaS! 
5 &c4! &c6! 6 &d4! =) 3...Hc5 4 &f4 
Sb4 5 Pxg4 Sxad 6 &h5 Sb3 7 g4 as 8 
Sxh6 @xb2 9 g5 a4! 10 g6 a3! 11 g7 a2! 
12 g8W alW! 13 We7+ &bl 14 We6+ 
@a2 = can't be won with the rook's 
pawn. 

2 h3 


Complicated Cases 


2 h4 f4 3 hxg5! fxg3! 4 He3! h4 5 fá h3 
6 13! h27 &g2! de6 8 g6 $6 9 £5! =. 

2...6 (D) 

2...453 g4 hxg4 4 hxg4 f4 5 Hes &c5! 
6 &f5 dod4! 7 dxg5 de! =. 

2...h4: 

a) 3 gxh4 gxh4! 4 b4 dpe6 5 a5 (5 b5 
$Hd6! 6 f4 Se6! =) 5... $6 =. 

b) 3 g4: 

bl) 3...f4? 4 b4 a6 5 &c4! $e5 (White 
wins after 5...c6?! 6 b5+! axb54 7 
axb5+! $d6 8 &d4! De6 9 He!) 6 a5! 
$d6 7 axb6! $c6: 

b11) 8 $b3? Sb7!? = (8... xb67! 9 
ad Sc6 10 Las $b7! 11 b5 axbS! 12 
&xb5! Sc7 13 $c5 &b7! =), 

b12) 8 Èd4 &xb69 Des db5 10 DF5 
Sxb4 11 &xg5! a5 12 &xh4! a4 13 g5! 
a3 14 g6! a2 15 g7! alW 16 g8W! Wel+ 
17 &h5! Wg3 18 Wed +. 

b2) 3...be6! 4 b4 a6! 5 a5 bxa5 6 
bxa5! fxg4! 7 fxg4! Dd6! =. 


a 
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3 g4 hxg4 4 hxg4 &e6 

4...fxg4? 5 fxg4! a5 6 b3! (6 $e4? 
eS! 7 Sf5 b5! 8 $xg5 bxa4! 9 Dr 
$b4 10 g5 db3! 11 g6 &xb2! 12 g7 a3! 
13 g8W a2! =) 6...$c6 7 &e5 Sc5 (7...b5 
8 Èf5 bxa4 9 bxa4! dec5 10 $xg5! Db4 
11 &f4 bxad 12 g5 +-) 8 &f5 $b4 9 
doxg5! $xb3 10 $f5 doxa4 11 g5 +. 

5 b3 f4 6 b4 

6 bes a5! =. 
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6...6d6! 7 &c4 Pes 
7...$c67 8 b5--! axb5+ 9 axb5+! Hd6 
10 &d4! Se6 11 He! +-. 








8 a5 (D) 
aa = - 4 
Nu 
"a^ 
e". 
En "u 
8...2d6 


8...bxa5 9 bxa5! d6! (9...De6? 10 
ril $e5 11 Sb6! +—) 10 $d4 Sc! 11 

e5: 

a) 11...$b5? 12 &f5 Sxa5 13 &xg5! 
db4 14 Sxf4! a5 15 &e3!? (Hecht; 15 
g5?! 4—) 15... c3 16 g5 +. 

b) 11...$c5!! 12 Sed Sc4! 13 SES 
844 14 &xg5 Ye! =. 

9 axb6 «c6! 10 b7 &xb7! 11 b5 

11 &d5 Sb6! 12 De5 $b5! 13 SF5 
@xb4! 14 &xg5! a5! 15 dPxf4 ad! 16 g5! 
a3! 17 g6! a2! 18 g7! al W! 19 g8W! (here 
Black can only draw against the bishop's 
pawn if he has an immediate perpetual 
check) 19...Wc1+ (19...Wd4+?! 20 &f5! 
We5+! 21 Se4 We2+! =; 19...Wf6+? 20 
$o4 Wd4+ 21 &h5 W£6 22 Wd5 +-) 20 
De We2+ =. 

11...a5 12 &c5 &c7 13 b6+ Lb7! 14 
@b5! a4! 15 Hxad! &xb6 16 &b4 Sc6 
17 &c4 Sd6 18 Sd4 Leb? 

Varlamov, who for a long time has de- 
fended himself so accurately, now loses 
his nerve. He had to prepare a counter- 
attack by 18...2c6!: 19 Des Sc5! 20 SF5 
$d4! 21 &xg5 $e3! =. 

19 Sed! +- 1-0 


15 Simplifications 


Before the pawn ending the gods have 
placed simplification. Fortunately we 
have accumulated enough knowledge in 
the previous chapters to be ready to mas- 
ter this important aspect of the game. 
Well, apart from the few other endings. 
Of course we have also struggled with the 
evaluations, as it has been extremely dif- 
ficult to keep to the “Nunn Convention’ in 
this chapter (particularly we distinguish 
between + and + but not between F, = and 
+ or + and +—). It should also be said that 
the examples are ordered by typical con- 
siderations while the exercises, with the 
exception of the concluding study, are ar- 
ranged by the distribution of material. 


A) Correctly Assessing 
Various Endgames 


How should one make the right choice 
when you must decide how and whether 
to simplify with a limited amount of 
time? Well, pawn endings differ from 
most piece endings in such a way that 
you can arrive at a definite result by con- 
crete calculation if there is enough time 
available. The following example is typi- 
cal for this (see following diagram): 

Alexei Shirov had calculated that he 
wins after... 

1 Axh7! 

The assessment of the rook ending af- 
ter 1 &xb5? is ‘of course’ only a draw: 
1...Xh2+ 2 &e3 (2 Sel La2 3 Bb3 f4 4 
d5 &f5 5 d6 Se6 6 d3 Sd7 =) 2... Ah3+ 
3 &f4 Exa3 4 Bb6+ Sf7 5 &xt5 Ra5+ 6 
@e4 $e7 and Black has reached the 
Philidor position. White can’t make any 
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15.01 +/ 
A.Shirov - V.Ivanchuk 
USSR jr Cht (Kramatorsk) 1989 


progress because after 7 d5 Hal 8 @e5 
his king has no shelter against the checks 
from behind: 8...Hel+ 9 &d4 Adi+ 10 
@c5 Hcl+ =. 

1...@xh7 2 &f3 &g7 

2... 26 3 Sf4! Sf6 4 d5! Se6 5 des! 
Sh. 

3 H14! Dgo 4 Les! 1-0 

Ivanchuk resigned as after 4...@g25 5 
d5! f4 6 d6! 4— the d-pawn goes through 
with check. 


Now two simplifications that lead to a 
draw (see following diagram): 

Like the rook ending in the previous 
example, the knight ending should also 
be drawn, but it's easier to calculate the 
simplification 1 Axf5+ until the end, 
though one needs the knowledge from 
Chapter 3 in order to reach a safe haven: 

1 Axf5+!? 

1 $203?! ©h4!? F still demands pre- 
cise play from White (1...2Yxd4 2 @xd4! 


Simplifications 
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15.02 =/ 
V.Topalov - A.Antunes 
Candas 1992 


Sc6 3 Des! Sd7 4 f5! exf5 5 Sxd5! =; 
1...@e7 2 Dxf5+ exf5! 3 &b4! Sd6 4 
@b5! =). 

1...exf5! 2 &d4! &c6 3 Des! cd 4 
Sxf5! d4 5 &g6! 

Because 5 &e4 loses the queen and 5 
#e6 is the wrong side. 

5...d3 6 £5! d2 7 f6! d1W 8 (7! Was 9 
dg7! We5+ 10 2h8 Wf6+ 11 Yzgs! 
Wg6+ 12 &h8! Wxf7 12-1 

Stalemate. 
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15.03 =/ 
A.Munteanu - D.Moldovan 
Bucharest 1992 
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Since one is never sure whether the 
black passed pawn at e3 isn't too strong 
in a queen ending, a simplification is a 
very safe way to a draw: 

1 Wxe5+!? 

1 Wc4+?!: 

a) 1..Wda4: 

al) 2 Wxd4+? &xd4! 3 &c2 &c4! 4 
g3 &d4! 5 g4 hxg4! 6 h5 De4 7 h6 e2 8 
h7 (8 2d2 $f3! 9 h7 Sf2! 10 hs W el W+! 
—+) 8...el W 9 h W We2+ —. 

a2) 2 Wc6+ &e5 (2...2d37? 3 We2#!) 
3 Wb5-- Wd5 4 Wxd5+!? &xd5!5 $2d1!: 

a21) 5...&e4 6 He2! Dd4 (6... Hf4 7 
&d3 =) 7 g4! =. 

a22) 5...d4 6 Se2! &e4 7 g3! =. 

b) 1.885 2 We2 Wc5+ (2...&f4??2 3 
Wf3#!) and White still has to play accu- 
rately, e.g. 3 &d1 Wd5+ 4 Sel Sf4 5 
Sil Wed 6 g3+!? &xg3 7 Wxe3+! Wi3+ 
8 Wxf3+! &xf3! =. 

1...2xe5! 2 dl! 

Not 2 &c2? &d4! (2...Pe4? 3 c3! =) 
3 g4!? hxg4! 4 h5 &e4 5 h6 e2 and Black 
wins. 

2... 25 

2... &e4 3 De?! $d4 4 g4! =. 

3 &e2 Sed (D) 

3... $4 4 Èd3 =. 
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4 g3! 


Not, of course, 4 el? @d3! 5 &dl 
e2+! 6 Sel Dei! —. 
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4...2d4 5 gd! hxg4! 6 h5! g3 7 h6! g2 
8 h7! = 15-15 


I 


A 








T = = a 
15.04 /= 
A.Shirov — V.Akopian 
Oakham jr 1992 


In the battle for the tournament vic- 
tory it seemed as if Alexei Shirov had al- 
ready missed his winning chances until 
Akopian surprisingly simplified into a 
pawn ending: 

1...2xf3? 

Instead he had a study-like way to 
hold the position: 

a) Not 1...@e6?, which is too passive. 
2 c5bxc5 (2...8d5 3 c6! Se6 4 Ag3 Sd6 
5 5+ Se6 6 Dh4 +-) 3 a5! (3 Axc5+? 
$d5 =) 3...2d7 4 DAxc5+! $07 (4... 6 
5 b6 axb6 6 a6! +—; 4...$c8 5 Ad3 £h1 6 
Del h2 7 De! 4—) 5 De6+ ed? (S...ddó 
6 a6 Ahl 7 b6! h2 8 b7! 4—) 6 Ad4 and 
now: 

al) 6...a6 7 b6! Èd6 8 Af5+ $d7 9 
Dh4 Sc6 10 &gl +-. 

a2) 6...£h1 7 DFS h2 (7...&.g2 8 Ah4 
+=, 7...@c7 8 Ah4 h2 9 Dg2! +-) 8 
493! Rxf3 9 Pxf3! db 10 De4+!+—. 

a3) 6...2d6 7 Df5+!: 

a31) 7...8c5 8 b6! $c6 (8...axb6 9 
a6! &c6 10 Ad6! Sc7 11 a7! 4—) 9 46! 
a6 10 4X5 4—. 
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a32) 7...$d7 8 Ah4! &d6 9 $g1! (9 
&\xg27? fails to 9...h2! —+) 9...2c5 10 
b6: 


3321) 10... 2xf3 11 Axf3! axb6 12 
a6! d c6 13 Ad4+! Sc7 14 AbS+! Db8 
15 &h2 +- (15 a7+? =). 

a322) 10...axb6 11 a6! &c6 12 Axg2 
hxg2 13 f4 +— and White first queens the 
a-pawn with check and then the f-pawn. 

b) 1.84! 2 Ad2! &hl! (2...Pe5? 3 
c5! bxc5 4 a5! Sd6 5 De4+! He? 6 
4Xc5! £h1 7 De4! -—) 3 &gl (3 a5?! 
bxa5 4c5! h2 5 M1! Rxf3 6 Axh2! &d5 
=) 3... 2! (3... xf3? 4 Dxf3! Sxf3 5 
c5! +-) 4 c5 @g3 (4...bxc5 5 a5! c4! 6 
b6! axb6! 7 axb6! c3! 8 b7 cxd2! 9 b8W+ 
@xf3! = Akopian) 5 Ded+! Df4! 6 c6 
Rxf3! 7 46 (7 c7 &g4! 8 Dd6 Sg3! 9 
Ded+ =) 7... À.g4! (7.937 8 DIS+! Sf4 
9 c7! &b7 10 Ad6! +-) 8 &h2 $e5! 9 
“\c4+ De6 = Shirov (Inf 54). 

2 &xf3! h2 3 &g2! 

3 4M2? Sd4 =. 

3... xed (D) 


is 
m don 
uw E 


Now Alexei Shirov had prepared a 
surprise for his opponent: 

4 c5!! &d5 

4...bxc5 S a5! &d5 (5...c4 6 b6! axb6 7 
a6! c3 8 a7! c2 9 a8W+! Sd3 10 Wa3+ 
$d2 11 Wb4+ Dal 12 Wd4+! De2 13 
Wc3! Sdi 14 Wd3+! Sci 15 &xh2! b5 
16 $g2 b4 17 Wb3! Sd2 18 Wb2 Hdl 





Simplifications 


19 &f2 +- Shirov) 6 a6! c4 7 b6! c3 8 
bxa7! h1W-- 9 &xhl! c2 10 a8W+! and 
White wins. 

5 c6! &d6 6 &xh2 &c7 

6...a6 7 g3 axb5 8 axb5! De6 9 c7 
+=, 

7 &g3 Ld6 8 &f4 De6 9 Sed Dd6 
1-0 


The last assessment problem was again 
proposed by the trainer in Hamburg, 
Claus Dieter Meyer: 
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15.05 +/ 
A.Keller - C.Schubert 
Bundesliga 1985/6 


sak 
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Surprisingly, only the pawn ending af- 
ter 1 “Axc6 is a win. 

The knight ending after 1 Qd5?, as 
played in the game, contains so many 
traps that one might even lose. 1...b4! 
(1...£5? 2 gxf5! h6 3 h4 4—) 2 Axf6 (the 
game ended 2 cxb4+ Axb4+! 3 Axb4 
d xb4! 1-1) and now: 

a) 2...bxc3? 3 @xc3 Ad4 4 Axh7 
(Oxf3 5 h3! dd6 6 &d3! De7 7 &e3! (7 
g5? f6!! {Meyer} 8 gxf6+ &f7 9 de3 
Yh4 10 &f2 Dg6! 11 Sg3 DIA 12 Dg4 
$26! 13 h4 &xh7 14 &f5 &g8 15 Sxe5 
¿Dg6+ =) 7...Ah4 (after 7...0g1?! the 
knight has no more squares, so a simplifi- 
cation into a pawn ending is the easiest 
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way to win: 8 Dg5 f6 9 &f2! fxg5 10 
S xgl!4—)8 g5! +. 

b) 2...b3!: 

bl) 3 Axh7?. After this further pawn- 
grab, Black's passed b-pawn becomes 
too dangerous. 3...23a5! and now: 

b11) 4 &d2 Acd+ 5 &c1 &b5 6 Af 
Las! —+. 

b12) 4 Df6 Ac4! 5 DAS Sb5! (not 
5...23a3? 6 c4! b2 7 Bc3! bI W+ 8 Axbi! 
bl 9 h4 4—) 6 h4 $24! 7 h5 b2 8 &c2 
$a3! 9 Ab4 42! —. 

b13) 4.c4!? Axc4 (4..8b47 5 Df6! 
b2 6 Ad5+ Sb3 7 Ac3! Dxc4 8 h4 Da3 
9n5!Ab5 10 Abi! Ha2! 11 Ad2! Add! 
12 h6! Axf3 13 h7! Axd2! 14 &xd2b1W 
15 h8W! F; 4...02 5 c2 Axc4! 6 M6 —+ 
— see 4... Axc4) 5 Af6 b2! 6 &c2 Sb4! 7 
Dd5+ $a3! 8 Ac3 De3+! 9 Sd3 Adl 
(9...$b3 10 h4 Ag2 11 h5 Ael+ 12 &d2 
(Oxf3+! 13 &d3 Ags! 14 bl a2! 15 
(Ac3+ Hal! 16h6b1W-- 17 DAxb1 &xbl! 
—+) 10 Ab1+ $a2! 11 Ad2 Df2+! (not 
11...b1W+?? 12 Axb1! Sxb! 13 h4! 4—) 
12 $02 Dh3! 13 &d3 Df4+ 14 He3 Deb 
15 h4 Ac5 16 n5 b3! is winning for 
Black. 

b2) 3 ADd5!? MaS 4 De3 Sb5 5 &d2! 
444-1? 6 Dxc4! d xc4!7 g5! b21 8 c2! 
b1W+ 9 &xbl! Sxc3! (D). 
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Now White is only able to hold the 
pawn ending by 10 @a2!! =. 
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White can instead win as follows: 

1 Axc6! Hxc6 2 Sc2! &b6 3 Lb?! 
266 4 La3! &c5 5 Sb3! Sch 6 &b4! 
£b6 7 c4 bxc4 8 Sxc4! Sc6 9 h3! (D) 
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9...2d6 


9...h6 10 h4! &d6 11 &b5!: 

a) 11...@d7 12 @c5 @c7 13 &d5 
&d7 14 g5 fxg5 15 hxg5! hxg5 16 PxeS! 
g4 (16...Pe7 17 &f5! £6 18 e5! fxe5 19 
@xe5! 4—) 17 fxg4! De7 18 g5 &e8 19 
Ds! 218 20 e5! $e821 He7! $e7 22 
dg8 Les 23 e6 +. 

b) 11..8e7 12 &c6 &e6 13 &c7 Le? 
14 h5! de8 15 @d6! $d8 16 g5! fxg5 17 
S xe5! qe7 18 &f5! $18 19 Hf6! Ses 
20e5! $f8 21 e6! fxe6 22 Sxe6! +-. The 
white king has conquered a key square of 
the h6-pawn. 

10 &b5! Yd7 11 Hb6! 

(M. Voigt). 

11 &c5? Sc7! 12 Sd5 &d7! 13 h4 
@e7! 14 $c6 (14 g5?! fxg5! 15 hxg5! f6! 
16 gxf6+! Sxf6! 17 f4 =; 14 h5 h6 =) 
14...$e6! 15 Sc7 He7! 16 h5: 

a) 16...de8?! 17 &d6 $d8 18 g5 fxg5! 
19 &xe5 (19 h6 &e8 20 &xe5 &e7! 21 
Sf5 16! 22 e5 fxe5! 23 dPxe5 g4 24 fxg4 
= (6.01C)) 19...8e7! 20 &f5 £6! 21 e5 
fxe5! 22 Sxg5 217 23 Sf5 Df8 24 SS 
Lgs! 25 &xe5 $f7! = (A12.05). 

b) 16...h6 17 Èc6: 

bl) 17...e8? 18 &d6! 4—. 
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b2) 17...$d8?! 18 g5 fxg5! 19 $d6 
f5!! 20exf5 (20 SDxe5 fxe4 21 Sxe4 Se8 
—) 20...e4! 21 fxe4 g4! 22 f6 Le8! 23 e5 
g3! 24 e6 g2! 25 f7+! &f8! =. 

b3) 17...8e6 18 Les &d7 19 &d5 
@e7! =. 

11...@d6 12 h4! (D) 








B Z 
d P 
7 7 " a, - 
12...h6 


12...£5 13 exf5 e4 14 fxe4! ®e5 15 
có Sxe4 16 $d6 h5 17 gxh5! $xf5 18 
Se7! +. 

12...2d7 and now: 

a) 13 &c5 Bc7 (13...@e7 14 &d5! 
&d7 15 g5! +-) 14 &d5 &d7 15 g5! &e7 
16 gxf6+! Sxf6 17 Sd6! 4—. 

b) 13 &b7 $d8 (13...2d6 14 d»c8 
Sc5 15 Sd7 Sd4 16 &e7! &e3 17 &xf6! 
Sxf3 18 SF5!! +—) 14 cb Le8 15 Hd! 
hő 16 g5 fxg5 17 hxg5! hxg5 18 @xe5! 4—. 

13 h5! &d7 

13...f5 14 g5! fxe4 15 fxe4! $e7 16 
gxh6! Sf8 17 &c5 4—. 

14 @b7! 

After 14 $c5? @e7! 15 &d5 the black 
king can hide in the corner: 15...@f8! 16 
Bd &g8 17 Se7 He7! =. 

14...£519 

14...2d8 15 Sc6! Des 16 Sd! Dd8 
17 g5! +—. 

15 gxf5! 

15 exf5? f6! =; 15 g5? fxe4! 16 fxe4 
Se7 17 gxh6! +18! 18 &c6 f5! 19 exf5 


Simplifications 


e4! 20 f6 de p8! 21 &d7 e3! 22 h7+ &xh7! 
23 £7! e2! 24 f8W elW! = 

15...f6 

15...e7 16 &c7 &f6 17 &d6 LgS 18 
Le7 +. 

16 &b6! &d6 17 &b5! Ld7 18 Sc4 
Seó 19 $d3 &c5 

19... d6 20 &e3 De7 21 f4 &f7 (or 
21...exf4+ 22 &xf4 $d6 23 eS+ fxe54 
24 Be4! +-) 22 fxe5 fxe5 23 &d3 Sf6 
24 Sc4 bes 25 &d5 &xh5 26 f6 +. 

20 Se3 Sc4 21 f4 exf4+ 22 Sxl4 
44 23 Sf3t Ld3 24 eS! fxe5 25 f6 ed+ 
26 +12! Sd2 27 £7! e3+ 28 $f3! e2 29 
f8W! el W: 30 Wb4+! +— 

30 Wxh6+? Sd3! 31 Wd6+ &c4! =. 


B) Good Technique 


The giving back of material in order to 
simplify into a won pawn ending is stan- 
dard. Often it’s the way to win that costs 
the least time and energy. 
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15.06 +/ 
C.Hansen — J.Piket 
Wijk aan Zee 1994 








Curt Hansen could now have captured 
the b-pawn with his queen but why com- 
plicate, if a queen sacrifice is a clear win? 

1 Wxf5!? 
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1 Wd2+ @h7 2 Wh2+ Eh5 (2...27 3 
Wb2+ Sg8 4 Wxb7 +-) 3 Wb8 +-; after 
3...Exc5?! 4 Wc7+! &h6 5 Wi4+! $276 
Wd4+! the rook is lost. 

1 Wxb7? (bad technique!) gives away 
half a point because by 1...2xc5 2 We7 
Mrs 3 Was &h7 4 Wd7+ &h6 5 Wxc6 
+27 (but not 5...£h5? 6 Wf6! &h7 7 
W1£7+! Sh6 8 Wes! Be5+ 9 Sf4 Rf5^ 
10 $e4 +-) Black can build a fortress: 6 
Wd7+ Sg8 7 We7 &h8 8 Wh4+ $7 = 
(8...28?! 9 Wh6 Ef7! 10 $g5 Eh7 =). 

1..gxf54 2 doxf5! doh5 3 Des $g5 4 
d»d6! &fS 5 Sc7! Le6 6 Sxb7! 1-0 


Even though it worked so well in the 


previous example, one has to be cautious 
with simplifications into a pawn ending: 
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15.07 +/ 
D.Pirrot — C.Gabriel 
Bad Wörishofen 1996 


Pirrot wanted to make things easy in 
this totally won position. 

1 Wxd8+?? 

However, he was now confronted with 
an unpleasant surprise. He could have 
won by 1 Wc4+ &b7 2 a4 Bc8 3 Wxc8+ 
Dxc8 4 Sd6! +— (but not 4 b5? dd7!! 5 
@d5 a5! = or 4 Se6? b5! 5 a5 $c7! 6 
De7 c6! =). 

1...2xd8! 2 $d6 b5! 3 &c6 a5! 15-1 
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Of course the plan to give back mate- 
rial could be longer-term. The plan to 
simplify into a pawn ending is demon- 
strated in the next example: 
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15.08 It 
Variation from P.Florath - S.Lóffler 
Bundesliga 1995/6 
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The white passed pawns on the queen- 
side threaten to go through by a4-a5 and 
b6, so Black has to be careful. But his 
king arrives just in time to exploit the 
bishop’s fixed position with a beautiful 
exchange sacrifice: 

1...2f7 2 $d3 

2 213 Se7 3 Dg4 26 4 a4 $d7 5 a5 
Exa6 —+. 

2...@e7 3 a4 Sd7 4 as &c7 

4...11f877? 5 b6! 4—. 

5 £d4 &b8 

After 5...2xa6?? Black couldn't pre- 
vent the white king from penetrating: 6 
bxa6! &b8 7 $c4! g5 8 Dd4 (8 Sb5? g4 
9 $c6 h5! only draws) 8...a7 9 Hed! 
d xa6 10 d&f5! &b5 (10... xa5 11 Ses! 
g4 12 Sxd6! h5 13 Sc6 +-) 11 $g6 
Sxa5 12 Sxh6! g4 13 $g5 &b5 14 
Sxe4! ScS 15 h4 Sxd5 16 SES! and 
White wins. 

6 Se4 Exa6!? 7 bxa6 g6! 

The white king has no way to get in. 
Black just collects the two a-pawns, and 
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will then deal with the d-pawn. À white 
attempt on the kingside fails: 

8 h4 @a7 9 h5 g5 10 &f5 Lxa6 11 
De6 gd! —+ 


C) Combination 
With tactical clashes it is important to as- 
sess the resulting positions quickly and 


correctly. If in one line a pawn ending re- 
sults, you can apply your knowledge. 
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15.09 +/ 
K.Aseev — A.Sidorov 
Kstovo 1996 





Due to his more active pieces, White is 
a lot better but it’s not so easy to see how 
to make further progress. Fortunately the 
simplifying combination wins. 

1 &xd6!? Rxd6 2 Lcxc8 Exc8 3 
Exc8! &xc8 4 Axd6+! &b8 5 Axb7! 
&xb7 

Now White can penetrate with his king 
on the kingside, though he must be care- 
ful with the pawns to prevent Black from 
closing the position. 

6h4 

6 f4 also wins, e.g. 6...8c7 7 £5 $d6 8 
g4 h4 9 &(3 Sc5 10 &e3 &d6 (10... &xb5 
11 &d3 Sc5 12 Sc3 b5 13 Sb3 +-) 11 
Sd3 Les 12 Sc3 Dd6 13 Sc4 c7 14 
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d6+ $xd6 15 h3 ©c7 16 &d5! &d7 17 7 &h3 


b3 +-. 7 gxh4 &c7 8 f4 &d6 9 £5 4—. 
6 g4? h4! =; compare 6.09. 7...hxg3 1-0 
6...gxh4 Because after 8 &xg3 @c7 9 $h4 +- 


6...g4 7 f3 f5 8 exf5 +—. the white king penetrates successfully. 
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Solutions to Chapter 15 
Exercises 


A15.01 Ki.Georgiev — K.Ninov, Stara 
Zagora Z 1990 

1 Wxfs!? 

White could also bring his king to the 
centre first, but the immediate simplifica- 
tion is the quickest way to win. 

1...gxf5 2 &f4! &»g6 3 Les! 

3 Se3? &g7!4 Hdd &f6! 5 Has f4!6 
Sd6 (6 &e4 Se6! 7 &xf4 Df6! 8 Pe! 
De6! 9 f4 f6! 10 f5-- Sd6! 11 Dd4 Sc! 
=) 6...2f5! 7 De7 @g6! =. 

3...f4 4 Bed! 

One had to see this move before play- 
ing 1 Wxf5. 

1-0 

In view of 4...&f6 (4...0g7 5 $f5! f6 
6 &xf4 S26 7 Sed! +-) 5 &xf4! Seb 6 
De5 [6+ 7 Seb $27 8 14 Dg6 9 (5+ Sg7 
10 $e7 +-. 


A15.02 N.Liogky - A.David, Cannes 
199] 

Have you seen the extremely beautiful 
transformation combination? 

1...2g¢3!! 2 Wh1 

2 Wd1 d2+! 3 @c2 Ed3! —+ (3...Ke3? 
4 We4! Kel 5 Wc8+! =); 2 fxg3 d2+! 3 
Sb1 De3! 4 We2 di W+! —+; 2 £5 He3!? 
(2...Rf3?! -+) 3 &d1 He2 —+ (Liogky, 
Inf 52/(715)). 

2...d2+! 3 &c2 Hd3! 4 Sxd3 

After 4 Wd1 ZExd5 — (Liogky) White 
is completely tied down. 

4.d1W. 5 Wxdl Db2+! 6 Sc2 
4\xd1! 7 @xd1 

Black now wins easily thanks to his 
outside passed pawn and queenside ma- 
jority. With this knowledge it was a little 
bit easier to see the combination. 

7...b5 8 Se2 &g7 9 $13 V6 10 Dg4 
d g6 11 a3 SF6 12 £5 a6 13 Sf4 h5 14 
wed dg5 15 13 &f6 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


15...h4 16 £6 &xf6 17 &f4 h3 18 23 
Se5 19 Sxh3 &xd5 —+. 
16 &f4 a5! 17 &e4 $g5 0-1 


A15.03 M.Ulybin - S. Temirbaev, Chel- 
iabinsk 1993 

So far we have only seen successful 
simplifications, so it is time for a coun- 
ter-example: 

1..Axf3+? 

1...2a3!? 2 Ag5+ Se8! 3 De6 Axad+ 
4 &g5 Hed 5 Dxc7 &f7! —. 

Temirbaev underestimates the weak- 
ness of the c7-pawn and probably over- 
values his protected passed pawn d6 (but 
it’s also possible that he missed 4 f7! dur- 
ing his calculations). However, the pro- 
tected passed pawn alone doesn't secure 
the win; as we shall see, it doesn't even 
insure against loss. 

2 &xf3! g5? 

This was probably the idea behind 
1...2xf3+ but it only makes things worse. 

2... g8 3 g5 217 4 Sed DER (4... He6 
5 *d4 d5! =) 5 &d5 &f7! =. 

3 Se4 Hg6 4 17! Sxf7 5 SF5! Le7 

5...d5 6 Des! (6 Dxg5? Heb! =) 6...d4 
7 &xd4! Se6 8 Se4! SF6 9 Sd5! Sf7 
10 He5! $g6 11 Se6! +-. 

6 &xg5! De6 7 Hhé 2f7 8 gs $g8 9 
$26! 1-0 

Temirbaev resigned in view of 9...d5 
10 Sf5! 217 11 Des! Sg6 12 Pxd5! 
Sf5 13 g6 +-. 


A15.04 LGlek — J.Hector, Copenhagen 
1995 

The far-advanced d-pawn is trouble- 
some for Black. He therefore only has 
two different basic plans. Either he sim- 
plifies immediately into a pawn ending 
or he breaks through at an appropriate 
time, whereupon the resulting outside 
passed pawns tear apart the knight. Have 
you also assessed the pawn ending as 
won? 


Simplifications 


1...1xc64? 

Surprisingly, this only draws. 1...2£d1! 
would have won: 

a) 2 @e5 and now: 

al) 2..16? 3 gxf6 b4 4 d7-- (4 £7+ &f8 
5 d7! b3 6 Ac4! Sxf7 7 Ad6+! Exd6! 8 
Sxd6! =) 4...Exd7+! 5 Axd7! b3 6 &d6! 
21717 DeS+! &xf6! 8 Dc4 g59 Sc5 g4 
10 &d4! g3 11 &e3! =. 

a2) 2...b4! 3 d7+ Exd7+ 4 Axd7 b3! 
5 GM64-: 

a21) 5...e7? 6 De4 (6 Ad5+ Se6 7 
dbc6 b2 8 Dc3! £5 9 gxf6! g5 =) 6...b2 7 
Dc3 f5 8 gxf6+! Sxf6 9 Sb6 g5 10 
Lxa6 =. 

a22) 5...@f8! 6 De4 b2 7 Ac3 £5! 8 
gxf6 g5! —+ (Glek, Inf 63). 

b) 2 Abs b4 3 d7+ (3 Dxa6 b3 —+) 
3.078 4 d8W+ Exd8! 5 Sxd8 b3 —+. 

c) 2 4b4 and then: 

cl) 2...£5? 3 gxf6! g5 4 Dxa6! Ecl+ 
5 &b6 &d7 6 Ab8+ Sxd6! 7 a6! Hal 8 
a7 =, 

c2) 2.824273 &c6!! (3 Axa6? Mc2+! 
—+; see 2...Àd4) 3...£d1 (3...2d8? 4 
Axab! $c8 5 Ac5! 4—) 4 Axab! Hal! 5 
d7+ Be7! 6 Ac5! Bxa5! 7 d8W+ Sxd8 8 
4\b7+! =, 

c3) 2...Ed4! 3 Dxa6 Ec4+! 4 &b6 
spd7! 5 Ac5+ &xd6! 6 Ab7+ &d7! 7 a6 
Ec6+! 8 Sxb5 $c7! 9 a7 Mb6+! 10 $a5 
@xb7! 11 a8W-- Dxas! 12 Sxb6 Sb3! 
—+, 

2 Yxc6! Sd8! 3 Hd5! Sc& 4 Hd4! 
@d7 5 &c5! b4 6 &xb4! &xd6 7 Sc! 
Se6 

7.86 8 &d4! Sb5 9 eS! $xa5 10 
Sf6! Sb4 11 Sxf7! a5 12 &xg6! is also 
a draw. 

8 Les f5 

8...8f57! 9 Sb6 f6! (9... xg5? 10 
dxa6! fS 11 &b5! f4 12 &c4! +- Glek) 
10 gxf6 @xf6 =. 

9 gxf6! g5 10 $d4 doxf6 11 Led des 
12 £3! &d5 13 Spa! bes 14 $xg5! 
Sb5 15 Sf4! 2-12 
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A15.05 J.P.Koopmann - K.Miiller, 
Hamburg 1985 
An easy exercise for a change: 
1 Exf8+!? 
Not, of course, 1 #e5?? Ad7+! —+. 
1845 Ah7 2 £b7+! $283 Mxh7! +-. 
1...Pxf8 2 Sd5! 
2 Sd4? Se8! =. 
2... f7 3 8d6! (2.01) 1-0 


A15.06 LRogers — A.Shirov, Groningen 
1990 

White will have to sacrifice his rook 
for the h-pawn if he wants to make any 
progress. Thus knowledge about pawn 
endings is also necessary. Black first has 
to play ...f6 before he can simplify by 
.Spg2: 

1...Hg2? 

1...@g3!! 2 Ins f6 3 £h7 dg2 (3...£5+ 
4 &xf5 Sxf3! 5 Bxh2 Pg3! =) 4 &xf4 
h1W 5 Exh1! &xhl! 6 $g3 Lgl! 7 f4 
Sil! 8*4 Èr 9 DES de =. 

2 &xf4! h1W 3 Exh1! &xh1 4 &g3!! 
1-0 

The g3-square seems to have a magi- 
cal attraction for the kings. Shirov re- 
signed in view of 4...@g1 5 f4! $f] 6 £5! 
(6 $f3? f5! =) 6...6e2 7 Sf4! $d3 8 
Les! De} 9 £6! SF3 10 Yds! +. 


A15.07 J.Gomez Esteban - V.Miguel, 
Spanish Cht 1993 

To see the win of a piece is one thing. 
Have you also noticed that the knight 
can’t escape and has to be given back at 
b4? 

1 He2! 

1 &c3? Ans 2 Ab7 Xag 3 He2 Sf6! + 
is much better for White but against best 
defence it shouldn’t win. 

1.246 2 Exe5! Sxe5 3 Ad7+! &d6 
4 Zxb8! Sc7 5 Da6+! 

5 @xc6? &xc6! = (4.08). 

5...8b6 6 Db4! 

6 &d3? Sxa6! 7 &d4 Db6 =. 
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6...axb4 7 2d3! 1-0 

In view of 7...8c5 8 &e4! d&d6 9 Sd4! 
c5+ 10 dpc4! Sc6 11 a5! Sd6 12 &b5! 
+=, 


A15.08 M.Kaminski - I.Glek, Biel 1995 

In endings that are as bad as this one, 
the defender often has to avoid pawn end- 
ings. While the outside passed a-pawn 
doesn't count for so much in a rook end- 
ing, it is decisive in a pawn ending. In this 
position White therefore has to act very 
accurately to avoid losing: 

1 Rxf7+? 

This offers Black the game on a silver 
platter. Instead 1 &e4! (not 1 £a2? Ras! 
T or 1 Bd7? £b5! 2 £d8+ $7 3 Le3 
Ec75F) 1..& c4 (1... 22+ 2 £3! Axf3+ 3 
Sxf3! Exd5! 4 Exa7! =) 2 &xc4! Exc4+! 
3 $d3 Had 4 h4 F would have simplified 
into an uncomfortable but theoretically 
drawn rook ending. 

1,..f8! 2 Hel 

2 xa? Mf5+! +. 

2...mf5+! 3 De3 

3 Dg4 292! 4 Axg6 (4 &b3 Lf3+! 5 
@h3 Bh5#) 4... 25+! —+. 

3...Me5+! 4 &d2 Axel! 5 &xel Sxf7! 
6 +xf1 Le6 7 Se2 Hd5 8 Sd3 g5 9 f3 
h5 10 $e3 a5 11 d3 h4 12 &c3 

12 f4 gxf4! —. 

12...h3 13 &d3 a4 14 Yc3 a3 15 ©b3 
&d4! 16 Sxa3 Le3! 17 14 gxf4! 18 gxf4 
Sxf4! 0-1 

White doesn’t arrive in time to block 
Black at the edge of the board. 


A15.09 W.Steinitz — J.Zukertort, New 
Orleans Wch (12) 1886 

Steinitz won the game with an elegant 
combination: 

1 Axc5! 

1 Bxe8?? Hdl#!; 1 $f1? Bxel+! 2 
&xel + is no real alternative; 1 £Le5+?? 
+26! 2 Ef6+ &xg5!3 Rf2 Adds would 
even win for Black. 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


1...Éxel+ 2 Axel! bxc5 3 2c3! Sg6 
4 Rxd4! cxd4 5 h4! 

The white kingside pawns can't be 
captured while White is always able to 
break up the queenside with the b-pawn. 
Not 5 212? Sxg5! 6 Sf3 HIS! 7 g4+! 
g5 (7...€e5 8 h4c59b3!=)8 $23 059 
h4+ &f6 10 b3! =. 

5.885 6 Sf2 De4 

6... Pg4 7 g3! c5 8 b3 +-. 

7 Be2 c5 8 b3 $e5 9 Yd3 Df4 10 b4 
1-0 

Zukertort resigned owing to 10...cxb4 
11 Sxd4! $g4 12 g3. 


A15.10 J.Howell — S.Zakic, Vienna 1989 

The active white king is placed so un- 
fortunately that he himself falls victim in 
a beautiful way: 

1...We7+! 2 Wf6 

2 $&h6?! Wh. 

2..h6+!! 

2..Wxf6+? 3 Sxf6! b5 (3... &f8 4 
des 4—) 4 He7! b4 5 £5! +. 

3 &xg6 Wh7+! 4 Sh5 WE7+! 5 
Wxf7+ &xf7! 6 Sxh6 $8! 0-1 

Howell resigned because the b-pawn 
can't be stopped, e.g. 7 &g6 (7 £5 b5! 8 f6 
b4! 9 g5 b3! 10 g6 b2! —+ Zakié, Inf 48) 
7...b5! 8 &f6 Dis! 9 $g6 b4! 10 $h7 
b3! —+. 


A15.11 K.Müller — A.Khasin, Pula 1989 

The transition into a pawn ending is 
sufficient for a draw, while the rook end- 
ing is very risky. 

1 Axf4+!? 

1 He2?! e5 7. 

1... xf4! 

But now accuracy is necessary be- 
cause after 2 b4? the white king doesn't 
arrive in time. 

2 &c4 

The game saw instead 2 b4? @e5!: 

a) Play concluded 3 b5 Èd6 (3...2d5? 
4 b6 &c6 5 &d4! &xb66 De! =) 4 $d4 


Simplifications 


g5! 5 b6 h5! 6 b7 $c7! 7 Les h4! 8 $e4 
&xb7 9 &f3e5 —+ 0-1. 

b) 3 &c4 &d6! 4 Hbs &c7! 5 Da6 
Lb8! 6 $b6 g5! 7 $c6 g4 8 $d6 h5! 9 
#e5 h4! 10 Hf4 g3! 11 hxg3 h3! 12 +13 
e5! —+. 

2 &d4 eS+ 3 &d3! =. 

2...e5 

2...Pe5?! 3 dpc5! V5 4 b4 e5! 5 b5 
e4! 6 &d4 e3 7 &xe3 &e5 8 b6 Sd! 9 
Sf4 h6 =. 

3 @d3! 

3 b4? e4 4 b5 e3 5 b6 e2 6 b7 el Y 7 
b8W-+ Wes +; 3 $c37? He3! 4 b4 e4! F. 

3.83 4 Sd2! Led 

4...e4 5 Del! Se3 6 b4 Sd4 7 Sd2 
&c4 8 Se3 Sxb4 9 &xeA =. 

5 b4 $d4 6 b5 &c5 7 Sd3 +xb5 8 
Ped! = 


A15.12 G.Timoshchenko - T.Vakhidoy, 
Tashkent 1987 

Strangely enough 1...Xe4? isn’t the 
right way; Black should stay in the rook 
ending. It seems that not all rook endings 
are drawn! 

1...Kh3!? 

The game actually finished 1...2e4? 2 
Lxe4! (White has to exchange; otherwise 
the situation is even more unfavourable 
than after 1...Kh3) 2...fxe4! 3 Pe2 &g4 
(3...@xh4 4 be3! $h3 5 &xe4! Sxh2 6 
Sf4 =) 4 Dei! Df5 5 De? df4 6 212! 
e3+ 7 De2 Hed 8 Hel! SF5 9 He2 Pía 10 
Sel! $f3 11 @fl!e2+ 12 Sel! 12-12 (in 
view of 12...@e3 13 h5 gxh5! 14 h3! =). 

2 {d2 

2 Ed8 £xh2 3 An8+ &g4 4 Uns Exh4 
5 Exg6+ 213! —+. 

2...&xh4 3 bel 

3 Ef2 Ha3 —+; 3 Hg2 g5 4 R12 f4 5 
Sel Ha3 6 Sf1 Sh3 —. 

3...mf3 4 he2 &g4 5 a2 

5 d1 La3: 

a) 6 +12 &h3 7 &gl g5 8 Ed5 Hal+ 
9 Sf2 Ha2+ 10 &f1g4 11 Bxf5 Sxh2! 
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—+ (11...£xh2? 12 @g1! a2 13 Rfl! is 
only a draw). 

b) 6Xgi+ Sh5! 7 Sf2 Ha2+ 8 $g3 
g5 —. 

5...4 6 1b2 g5 7 La2 £b3 8 $f2 Hh3 
9 Had 

9 Bas &xh2 10 £h8+ £h3 11 Begs 
EhS! 12 &f3 &h3! 13 Eg7 &h4! 14 La7 
Eh6 15 Lal g4+ 16 &xf4 Ef64-! —+. 

9... b2- 10 &f3 Eg2 —+ 


A15.13 O.Renet - H.Olafsson, Reykja- 
vik (France-Iceland) 1993 

White shouldn't exchange rooks be- 
cause an unpleasant surprise awaits him 
in the pawn ending: 

1 Xxf7+? 

1 Ec2? d3 2 £d2 Ed7! 3 Sf3 Sf6 4 
Les Des —. 

1 Bc6!? Bb7 (1...£d7 2 Sf2 d3 3 bel! 
3) 2 Sf3 Exb4 3 Ec7+! Df6 4 Mza?! 
Eb6!? (4...Hb3+ 5 &f4 =) 5 LaS F. 

1 Bc5 F. 

1... 2xf7! 2 &f3 &f6 3 Ved g5!! 

3... Pg5? 4 Sxd4! &g4 5 De! =. 

4b5 

4 g4 d3! 5 &xd3 Des! 6 &e3 a6! wins 
for Black. 

4...d3! 5 &xd3 Les! 

5... 215? 6 Se3! dog4 7 SF2! $h3 8 
+13! Sh2! =. 

6 Èc4 247 Les $ed! 8 Sc6 Sd4 0-1 

Renet resigned because of 9 &d6 &c4 
10 &c6 Sb4 11 b6 axb6! 12 Sxb6 d»c4 
—+, 


A15.14 G.Bersutzki - F.Lamprecht, 
Biel 1994 

White would lose in a pawn ending; 
thus the rook has to stay: 

1 gxf4+! 

The game went 1 Hxe4? Hxe4+! 2 
fxe4 fxg3! 3 Df3 deh4! 4 &g2 (4 e5 Sh}! 
5 e6 g2! —+) 4... g4! 5 e5 h4 6 e6 h3+! 
7 &gl $f3! 8 e7 h2+! 9 Sh $f2 and 
White resigned because after 10 e8W 
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g2+! 11 &xh2g1W-! 12 &h3 Wg3#! it’s 
all over. 

1 Ec3? fxg3! 2 fxe4 &f4 3 Hf3+ Sed! 
4 Me3 h4 5 e5 g2 6 +12 h3! 7 Sel Af48 
@h2 Ef1-—-. 

1...2xf4 2 Xc3 

2 Exe4+? xe4+! 3 fxe4 Èxe4! —+; 2 
Sf2? Ed4! 3 Se2 (3 Mxe4+ Exe! 4 fxe4 
dxe4! —+; 3 He2 Hd2 4 Exd2 e3+! 5 He2 
exd2! 6 Sxd2 Sxf3! —+) 3...h4! 4 £c3 
Ed3! 5 Bc7 He3+! 6 @d2 Exf3! 7 Exb7 
h3 8 a5 h2 9 £h7 Bxb3 —+. 

2...h4 3 fxe4 Exe4-- 4 Hf2 SDg4 5 Ec7 
is a draw. 


A15.15 B.Gulko — N.Short, Riga Tal 
mem 1995 

I play ...h5 and Boris resigns — in such 
or a similar way Nigel Short might have 
thought of the further procedure. How 
could he anticipate that this pawn ending 
is a kind of study concerning correspond- 
ing squares? Instead he could have ex- 
ploited White’s pawn weaknesses in a 
rook ending. 

1...h5? 

1...4h2!? 2 Rd4 He2 3 Af4 g5 4 Kc4 
226 5 Bc6+ f6 6 Mc4 h5 7 gxh5+ &xh5! 
8 e4 (8 Rc8 f5 —+) 8... Üf2 (8... g¢3+7! 9 
Se? Bed 10 Hd3!? £57 11 exf5! =; 8...g4? 
9 Xc5+ S26 10 Se3 =) 9 Dei (9 Acs g4 
10 Rf8 g3 11 Se3 Sed —+) 9...Ef4 10 
Ecl &g4 11 Egi &h3 (11...Hh4 12 
Ehi4 $3 13 Egl+ &h2 14 Kal f5 —+) 
12 es &h2! 13 e6 &xgl1! 14 e7 HFS! 15 
e8W He5+! —+. 

1...$f6 2 Bf4+ &g7 (2...2g5? 3 Exf7! 
Sxe4 4 e4 = Timman in NIC 4/95) 3 
$e2?! h5 —+. 

2 gxh5! xed 

2... Exh5!? F. 

3 Sxe4! gxh5 4 &f5! f6 5 d»f4! 

5 e4? &f7! 6 e5 h4! 7 &g4 fxe5! 8 
Sxh4 Seb! 9 Se3 Hd5! 10 &f3 Hd! 
11 Se? $e4! wins for Black (Hecht in 
CBM 47). 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


5.887 6 &g3! Sg6 7 $fd! Dg7 8 
DN! 

8 $157 Sf7 9 $fd Ses! 10 g3 fs! 
11 @h4 $g6! —+ (Hecht). 


8... &f8 (D) 
"» "n E e 


f 
W P 52 ZA 
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Y 





(f3=1a; x 


Here the corresponding squares are 
g6=f4=1, f7=g3=2 and e6=h4=3. Going 
further back we have e7=h3=4, e8=h2=3a, 
f8=g2=3b and g7=f3=1a. But one always 
has to consider a counter-attack towards 
the h-pawn and the advance e4 because 
of which, for example, the position with 
kings at f4 and g6 is not reciprocal zug- 
zwang (compare Constantini ECE 1007). 

9Hg2!! - 

Not 9 &g3? Sf7! 10 &f3 De6! 11 
&fí4 Sd5! 12 &f5 h4 13 &g4 Les! —+ 
(Hecht). 

9... 58 10 $2 Df8 11 Se2! Ve7 12 
&h3! +17 13 Sg3! Dg6 14 Sa! &h6 
15 &f5! &h7 16 e4 &h6 

16...&7 17 e5! = 

17 &xf6! h4 = 12-12 


A15.16 J.Speelman - M.Chandler, 
Hastings 1988/9 

The most important drawn position in 
rook endings stems from Philidor. Know- 
ledge of it and Bähr’s Rule make the so- 
lution obvious: 


Simplifications 


1...Ka4!? 

Though 1...4£c3?! 2 Ma6+ &f7 3 &g5 
t should hold the position, it's in no way 
comfortable, e.g. 3...&g3+ (3... R43 2) 4 
v f5 Ec3 5 Ba7+ &f8 6 &g5 Ec6 7 f5 
Wdeg8 8 wf4(8Eb7 Ma6 9 Exb5 Zxa3 10 
dg6 Mp3! 11 Sf6 MP3 =; 8 Has Ec3! 9 
$o6 Eg3+! 10 Sf6 £3 11 Ba8+ &h7 12 
web So7 +) 3...@f8 (8...Ec4+ 9 Led 
a4? {don’t forget: Bähr’s Rule can only 
be applied if the attacking king can’t get 
to the key squares of his passed pawn! } 
10 Bxa4! bxa4 11 &e6 &f8 12 SF6! +-) 
9 des Ec5+ 10 Se6 Bc6+ 11 &d5 Xf6z. 

]...b4? 2 Ha6+ &e7 3 Ha4 +-. 

2 Exad 

2 Bxb5 £xa3 3 Eb6+ &f7 4 &g5 Hal 
5 Mb7+ £8 6 f5 Ma6 = takes the Philidor 
position in order to give checks from be- 
hind after 7 f6 Lal. 

2...bxa4! 3 &f3 £5 4 Dei 6 5 Sd4 
SES! 6 Sc5 &xf4! 7 SHS Les 8 xag 
&d6 15-1, 


A15.17 F.Gheorghiu - C.Lutz, Biel 1990 

The fork 1 Eb6!? is well worth calcu- 
lating. But have you also seen ...fxe5, d5 
after the exchange of rooks? If you knew 
the endgame CD-ROM by heart you 
could of course have also won by 1 
exf6?!, though after 1...£xf6 you have to 
play 2 Mb6! anyway: 2...&f1 (2...Rf5-- 3 
d5 $e7 4 Eb7«! Sd8 5 &c6! +-) 3 Heb! 
Ec1+ 4 846 Hal 5d5 Ha6+ 6 &d7 Ha7+ 
7 &d8 Ha8+ 8 &c7 &f7 9 Kel +-. 

1...4xb6 

1..Ka5+ 2 &b4! +—. 

2 Pxb6! fxe5 

2...£5 3 d5 +-. 

3 d5! +- 1-0 


A 15.18 C.Wilhelmi — R. Vogel, 2nd Bun- 
desliga 1996 

1 Axh4 normally shouldn't be consid- 
ered: the king is badly placed, the knight 
is at the edge of the board, the queenside 
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is weak and the bishop is better for play 
on both wings. Therefore, White has very 
good reason first of all to calculate the 
pawn ending. 

1 Ad4+! 

Since it is won, fortunately the com- 
plications after | @xh4? = don’t have to 
be examined in more detail; there White 
is even in danger of losing. 

1...$d5 2 Dxe6! Dxe6 3 Wf2! Hd5 4 
g3? (D) 

4 $f3!? (Wilhelmi) 4...@xc5 (4... ¿eS 
5 &e3 Re6 6 &d4 +—) and now: 

a) 5 &f4 Sc4 6 g3! (6 &xf5? Sxc3 7 
g4 hxg3! 8 hxg3! b5 9 g4 a5! =) 6...hxg3 
(6...h3 7 &xf5! +—) 7 Sxg3!: 

al) 7...2d5 8 @f4 (8 h4? &e4! 9 h5 
Se3! 10 h6 f4+! 11 &g4 13! 12 h7 f2! 13 
h8W f1W! =) 8...2e6 9 c4 b6 10 h4 &f6 
11 h5 4—. 

a2) 7...&xc3 8 h4 &d4 9 Dfd! +—. 

b) 5 g3 hxg3 (5...h3 6 &f4 &c4 7 
Ds! &xc3 8 g4 +—) 6 &xg3 (6 h4 +-) 
6... c4 (6...d5 7 Sf4 +-) 7 Sf4 +-. 

4 $e3 Sxc5 5 &f4! b5 6 g3! hxg3 7 


S xg3! 4—. 


x ats 


“YZ 


aaa 2 T i 2 
-" > S 4 


4...hxg3+! 5 = L 6 Èn 

6 h4 $e3! 7 $g2 (7 h5 f4+ =) 7...$e2 
(7...14? 8 Sf1 +; 7...$f4 8 Sh3! $e3 9 
h5 f4! 10 h6 f3! 11 h7 f2! 12 how f1 H+! 
=) 8 $g3 Dei! =, 

6... 84 7 ad a5 
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One can easily prove that White can’t 
start any attempts to win because the 
black king is too strong. 

8 Le2 

8 h3 Le4! 9 c4 (9 h4?! &f4! 10 h5! 
d g5! 11 Sf3 &xh5! 12 Sf4! &g6! 13 
Des! $g5! 14 Sd! f4! 15 dc7! £3! 16 
@xb7! f2! 17 c6! f1W! 18 c7! =) 9,..f4! 
10 &g2 $e3 11 h4 &e2 =. 

8...Pe4! 9 $ $fd! 10 De2 = 12-12 


A15.19 V.Dragiev - E.Ermenkov, Bul- 
garian Ch 1995 

All black pawns are fixed on light 
squares, so the knight can draw despite 
the minus pawn. However, due to the ag- 
gressive pawn-structure on the kingside 
one has to proceed carefully: 

1 h4!? 

The game actually concluded 1 ZYxe6? 
@xe6! 2 Sxc4 (2 h3 h4 3 gxh4 &f7 4 
Sxc4 Dg6! —+; 2 h4 e3 3 &xe3 $d5 —+) 
2...h4!! 3 Hd4 h3 4 &c4 (4 g4 fxg4! 5 
Dxe4 g3 6 $13 gxh2! —+) 4...2d7 5 Sc3 
@c7 0-1. 

1...8e7 

1...&c8?! 2 &xc4 = only causes prob- 
lems for Black. 

2 Dxe6 &xe6! 3 Dxc4! Sd6 4 Las! 
&d7 5 Se3 Leb 6 Sd4! &d6 7 Gc! 
Bc6 8 Sd4! Lb5 9 g4!? fxg4 10 Dxed! 
c6 11 $d4 

11 £5 &d6 12 &d4! =. 

11...Pd6 12 Se4 Sc5 13 Le3 Las 
14 $d3! = 


A15.20 A.Moise - F.Lamprecht, Dres- 
den 1997 

Of course Black would like to play 
1...£xc3 because the alternatives don't 
seem to be very promising. But how can 
one then prevent the white king from de- 
cisively getting to e4? The solution is to 
get a pawn to g4 in order to take away the 
access to the f3-square. Without this fi- 
nesse the pawn ending would be hopeless: 
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1...2xc3!? 

1...&c6? 2 $e4 +. 

]...c5?t: 

a) 2 &e4 f54-1? (2...332 3 Aad+! Sb5 
4 d xd4! Hxa4 5 bxa3! +-) 3 &xf5 (3 
exf6?! Rxf6! 4 Axa4+! Sb4! F) 3...a3! 4 
GYeA--! $d5! (4...2c6? 5 bxa3! c3 6 Axc3 
&xc3 7 Sg6! +-) 5 Ac3+! = (5 bxa3? 
26+! 6 Dxg6 dxe4! 7 e6 Rc5! 8 £5 Des! 
—+). 
b) 2 @xa4+ DbA!: 

bl) 3 $e4 LxeS! 4 Sxe5 Pxad! 5 
Sd4 $b4!? 6 g4 c3!? (6...b5? 7 a3! g6 
8 25 h5 9 h4 b6 10 Bd5! +-) 7 bxc3+ 
$a3! 8 &c5 =. 

b2) 3 Ac3!? &xc3! 4 bxc3+! Sxc3! 
5 f5! $b2! 6 e6 fxe6! 7 fxe6! c3! 8 e7 c2! 
9 e8W cl W! 10 Wb5+ Sxa2 11 Wxb7 +. 

2 bxc3! a3 

2...85!? 3 a3? (3 g3! =) 3...gxf4! 4 
&xf4 b5 5 g4 b4! 6 cxb4 c3! 7 He3 Sc! 


—+, 
3 Le3 
3 h4 g5 4 g3 =. 


3...25 (D) 


Wa 








4 g3! 

4 &f3? gxf4! 5 Sxf4 b5 6 g4 b4! 7 
cxb4 dd4! 8 &f3 $d3! 9 b5 c3! 10 b6 
c2! 11 b7 cIW! 12 b8W We3+ 13 Pg2 
We2+ 14 &g3 Wxa2! +. 

4...h5 5 &f3 

5 fxg5? &xe5!: 


Simplifications 


a) 613 &f5 7 h4 b6! 8 Df2 (8 &e3 
Bed! 9 SF2 b5! —+) 8...Ded! 9 De2 b5! 
10 g4 hxg4! 11 h5 &f5! 12 h6 Sg6! —+. 

b) 6 24 hxg4 7 hxg4 b5 8 &f3 $d5 9 
Se3 Sc5! 10 $e4 b4! 11 cxb4+ &xb4 
12 &d4 Sb5! 13 De3 Las 14 Hes Had 
15 de3 Sb5! 16 &d4 db4! 17 g6 fxg6! 
18 g5 &b5! 19 He3 Had —+. 

5...g4+ 6 hxg4! hxg4+! (D) 


m ow m E 
is am 
Ui B 


Er "nam 
A GOR 


m um 
TER 
7 Se3 


7 Sxg4? Se! 8 Dg5 b5! 9 Df6 b4! 
10 Sxf7 b3! (10...bxc3? 11 e6! c2 12 e7! 
c1W 13 e8W--! Y Pótzsch) 11 e6 bxa2! 12 
e7 alW 13e8W-- &d3 14 Wd8+ Èc2 —+. 

7...b5 8 &e2 &c5 9 &d2 

9 f5? Sd5! 10 e6 fxe6! 11 f6 Hd6! 12 
Led e5! —+. 

9...$c06! = 






7 


Ay 
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9...b4? 10 cxb4+! &xb4 11 £5! &c5 
12 &c3! Sd5 13 e6! fxe6 14 £6! Sd6 15 
&b4!!e5 16 Hxa3! e4 17 Sb2 e3 18 &c2 
$e6 19 a4 +. 


15-15 


A15.21 E.Pogosiants, 1966 

The last exercise presents a move that, 
it has to be admitted, is very unusual for a 
book on pawn endings. Since staying in 
the rook ending isn’t sufficient for a win 
and Black can save himself with the help 
of a stalemate trick after 1 Hf1+7?, the 
only move to win is... 

1 0-0+!! 

In studies one is allowed to castle no 
matter how improbable it might seem 
that neither the king nor the rook have 
moved before if it can’t be proved by the 
position that castling is forbidden. 

1 Bfl+? $e3! 2 Bhi (2 Exf5 is stale- 
mate) 2...$f4 =; 1 Bh4+? &e5! 2 Bed+ 
@d5! =, 

1...@e5 2 Bxf5+! Sxf5 3 Sf! 

3 212? &f4 4 De? (4 $g2?7? &e3! 
—+) 4... e5! =. 

3... 264 4 Sf2! 

From here on the following is identi- 
cal with a study by Riichima (1942, ECE 
848). 

4.084 5 Le2 &f4 6 &dl Les 7 
Sel! Sd5 8 Sb2 Les 9 Da}! +- 


16 Exercises 


Our last chapter should be understood as 


a sort of test. We have therefore divided it Y 7 77 Up 
in three sections: , Yi, G r YW 

Section A is dedicated to the funda- Y Y Y Y Y 
mental ideas. If you have studied the Y € Ue Y 
book carefully, these exercises should all Y =: Mn “A, p 
be solvable. 

Section B features more difficult exer- M, A Ay > Ay 
cises. - » P ZZ a a A 
Section C differs from the first two Y Y Y 2 > 

sections in that it’s not so much concrete 7 7 7 Y 
moves that count but rather the assess- Yj “ae ? Us 
ment of the position and the correct plan. YY Y 77 Yj Y) 








These exercises are therefore very suit- 
able to be played out or for analysis train- A16.02 /* 
ing. The solutions include a reference to 

the chapter (or chapters) which contain 

ideas relevant to that position. 
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B) Difficult Exercises 
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C) Judge the Position 
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Solutions to Chapter 16 
Exercises 


Easy Exercises 


A16.01 P.Peelen - L.van Wely, Wijk aan 
Zee 1990 

(See Chapter 2.) 

This position shows that also in sim- 
ple endings one has to proceed with the 
necessary accuracy: 

1...$f3! 

Bodycheck. 1...$f4? 2 h5! =. 

2 Sel $g4! 0-1 

In view of 3 &f2 &xh4! 4 &f3 g5! 5 
Sf2 Ph3! 6 SF3 g4+! —+ (A1.04, 2.13). 


A16.02 V.Salov — J.Timman, Saint John 
Ct (1) 1988 

(See Chapter 2.) 

This doesn’t seem too good for Black, 
but two precise moves save him: 

1...&b5! 

1...d5? 2 e5! d4 3 &e4! d3 4 &xd3 
Sd5 5 e6 Sxe6 6 Sc4! $d6 7 &b5! &c7 
8 Da6! +— (A1.04). 

2 Se3 

After 2 @f4, 2...@c4?! is possible (as 
well as 2...@xb4 =). 3 &e3 (therefore this 
position doesn’t deal with a zugzwang 
problem) 3...d5! 4 e5 d4+! 5 &d2 (5 
$e47? d3! —+) 5...$d5! =. 

2..De4!! 

Again a bodycheck. 2...xb4? 3 &d4! 
+. 

7-1, 


A16.03 E. Yates — S.Tartakower, Bad 
Homburg 1927 

(See Chapters 2 and 6.) 

Of course you know this classic, but 
it's too beautiful to leave it out. 

1 $b2! %c4 2 La3! b2 

2...9c3?! stalemate. 

3 Bart! Dc3 4 Hb1! Sxb4 5 &xb2! = 
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B Compare Ju.Horvath-S.Horvath, 
Hungary 1988: wée3,Ah5; bbf6,2e6,h4: 
| &f4! h3 2 &g3 &g5 3 &h2! Hh6 4 
&g3! draw. 


A16.04 N.Grigoriev, 1935 

(See Chapter 1.) 

For a change an easy Grigoriev: 

1 g4! &e6 

1...$f4 2 g6! @g5 3 g7! Ph6 4 g8X 
+-, 

2 &d2! Sf7 3 Le3! &g7 4 Les 

4 214? Hg6! =. 

4...226 5 Sf4! Lg7 6 SF5! Sf7 7 
26+! &g7 8 Hg5! +- (A1.09) 


A16.05 Sackmann, Deutsche Schach- 
blátter, 1923 

(See Chapter 5.) 

It seems as if the black king has 
trapped his white colleague, but one has 
to be aware of the fact that there is still a 
sidestep necessary. 

1 &h8! 

1 &f8? &f6! 2 Sg8 Des! —+. Now 
the black king only walks in a diagonal 
Way. 
1... f6 2 &h7! Ses 3 Ses! Dd4 4 
S5! &c3 5 Hed! $b2 6 Ld3! Hxa2 7 
$02! = 


À16.06 G.Breyer - R.Réti, Debrecen 
1913 

(See Chapter 4.) 

Black only draws if he defends the key 
squares on the fifth rank: 

1... $7! 

Distant opposition. 1...@e5? 2 #e3! 
+=; 1.8877 2 Se3! +-. 

2 Se4 Les! 3 Sd4 Sd! 

3...216? 4 $d5! De7 5 Hed! $f7 6 
S2d6! SF6 7 gS+ &f5 8 Se7! +. 

4 $ed dbe6! 5 &f3 Sf7 

5... 6: 

a) 6 Dr &f7! = (6...$e6? 7 De! 
Sd6 8 $f3! +). 
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b) 6 &f4 g5+! =. 

6 Se3 &e7! 7 Sd3 Sd7! 8 Sc4 Les! 
9 Sc5 De! = (5.15) 2-12 

E In 1936, Mandler (ECE 903) moved 
the white king to e1, whereupon White to 
move wins by | &d2!. 


A16.07 Em.Lasker — S.Tarrasch, St Pe- 
tersburg 1914 

(See Chapter 3.) 

It seems as if White is helpless against 
a breakthrough on the queenside but Las- 
ker has an amazing resource: 

1 h4! Sg4 2 &g6!! (D) 

2 216? c4! 3 bxc4 bxc4! 4 eS c3! 5 
bxc3 a4! —+ (A1.03). 


“a a 


d 
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2...&xh4 3 DIS! Dg3 4 Ped ÈN! 5 
dpd5 Le3 6 &xc5 dd3 7 Sxb5 Lc2! 8 
Dxa5 &xb3! 12-12 

A real classic! 
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4 
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A16.08 Karaklaji¢ - Czerniak, Bel- 
grade 1954 

(See Chapter 7.) 

Since he can't get through on the 
queenside, White has to act in a dynamic 
way by preparing an attack against the 
c7-pawn: 

1 c5! 

1 &c3? was played in the game: 

a) 1...2b6? 2 a4 (2 &b4? c5+ only 
leads to a draw) 2...a5 3 $b3! &b6 4 
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v b4! c5+ 5 dxc6! &xc6 6 a5! and White 
wins. 

b) 1...Pa4! 2 Hb2 LaS! 3 &b3 $b6!: 

bl) 4 a4 c5 (4...La5? 5 &a3! Sb6 6 
Sb4! c54- 7 dxc6! Sxc6 8 a5! 4—) 5 dxc6 
d2xc6! 6 Sb4 $b6! (6...d5? 7 cxd5+! 
@xd5 8 Sb5! +-) 7 a5+ &c6! (reciprocal 
zugzwang with White to move) 8 Pad 
Sc5! 9 $a3 d5! 10 a6 &b6! 11 cxd5 
$xa6! = 

b2) The game concluded 4 &b4 c5+ 5 
dxc6 &xc6! 6 a4 d&b6! 7 Sb3 d5 8 cxd5 
Sc5! 9 a5 $xd5! t^-1^. 

1...$a4 2 c6 

2 &c4 Has 3 c6 Sad 4 $d3 dq xa3 5 
Sed! +—; 2 cxd6? cxd6! 3 Sc4 Has! 4 
Sb3 Sb5! 5 a4+ Sc5! = 

2...6xa3 3 Sed! &b4 4 &f5! He4 5 
Heb! Hes 6 Sd7 4— 


A16.09 S.Isenegger, Schweizerische 
Schachzeitung, 1951 

(See Chapter 3.) 

The surprising withdrawal constitutes 
the attraction of this study: 

1 Lhe6!! 

1 &g6? Sg2 2 f4 h3! 3 f5 h2! 4 f6 
h1W! 5 &g7 (5 f7 Wh8! —+; if the queen 
gets in front of the pawn the win is al- 
ways safe) 5...Wal! —+. 

1 f4? &g3! 2 &g5 h3! 3 £5 h2! 4 f6 
h1W! 5 f7 Wh8 —+. 

1...h3 2 f4! Hg3 3 f5! h2 4 £6! h1W 5 
f7! Wh8 6 Ye7! We5+ 7 Sd7 Wf6 8 
Des! We6+ 9 Dfs! Ged 10 Se7! Wd7 
11 Gh8! &g5 12 PW! Sg 13 We8+! 
&h6 14 We6+ Wxe6! stalemate. 


A16.10 R.Salgado - R.Djurhuus, corr. 
1992 

(See Chapter 10.) 

At first sight everything seems to be 
OK for White but... 

1...d3! 

The pawn gives all it has in order to 
open up the way for the king. 


Exercises 


2 &xd3 Des! 3 De3 b6! 

Not 3...a5?: 

a) 4a4? b6! 5 &f3 &d4! 6 &g3 de3! 
(6..8c3? 7 Sxh3! Sxb3! 8 522 = with 
the idea h4) 7 &xh3 @f2! —+. 

b) 4a3 b5 5 b4! (5 &f3? &d4! 6 Sg3 
«c3! 7 &xh3 &xb3! 8 Sg2 Sc4 —+) 
5...a4 6 &f3! &d4 7 Lg3! &c4 8 &xh3! 
$b3! 9 &g2! Sxa3! 10 h4! gxh4 11 g5! 
Dxb4 12 g6! a3 13 g7! a2 14 g8W! a1W 
15 Wf8+! = 

4 $13 (D) 

4 &d3 @f4 —+. 


"a m m 
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En 
_ de 
En 
"nw PERA 
A YU VY E 
oe ww 


4,..@d4! 5 Sg? He3! 6 &xh3 SN! 
0-1 

Because of 7 a3 (7 b4 b5! —+; 7 a4 a5! 
—+) 7...a6! 8 b4 (8 a4 a5! 9 b4 axb4! 10 
a5 b3! —) 8...b5! 9 a4 bxa4! 10 b5 a3! 11 
bxa6 (11 b6 a2! 12 b7 alW 13 bow 
Wf14) 11...a2! 12a7 alW 13 asW Wri+ 
(13... M xa87? stalemate) 14 Wg2+ Wxg2H!. 


2 
) "m 
"ATE 















A16.11 Stoltz - 
1928 

(See Chapter 9.) 

Black shouldn't allow White's pawns 
to roll; instead he has to throw his own 
pawns into the equation: 

1...f4! 

1...8d5? 2 a5 Sc5 3 a6 &b6! 4 d»d3! 
f4! 5 &xd4! £3! =; 1...9d6? 2 &d3! f4! 3 
S xd4! f3! =. 


Nimzowitsch, Berlin 
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2 gxf4+ &d6!! 

The black king stops the queenside 
pawns while the common square of d- 
and g-pawn reaches the first rank. 

3 as g3! 4 a6 Sc7! 5 Se2 d3+ 6 Sxd3 
g2! 0-1 

By the way, if White is to move, he 
wins by 1 &d3! f4 2 gxf4+! d5 3 a5! g3 
4 a6! g2 5 a7! g1W 6 a8W+! @c5 7 Wcó+ 
db4 8 Wc4+ das 9 Wxd4! Wbi+ 10 
Se2 Wxb5+ 11 $e3 +-. 


A16.12 E.Pogosiants, 1976 

(See Chapters 3 and 6.) 

With the knowledge of Chapter 3 you 
will have certainly managed this exer- 
cise: 

1 b5! 

1 bxa5? f2 2 &g2! @xa3 3 a6 f1W+ 4 
dxf1! Sb2!5 a7 a3! 6 a8W a2! = (3.07). 

1...$c3 

1...$c4 2 b6! &d3 3 b7! f2 4 b8W! 
f1W 5 Wb5+! +-. 

2 &gl! 

2 &g3? &d4! =; 2 b6? dd2! = 

2...&c4 3 b6! &b5 4 b7! $a6 5 b8E! 
T— 

5 b8W? f2+ =. 


Difficult Exercises 


B16.01 Lanchava - Fish, USSR 1988 

(See Chapters 5 and 11.) 

Bähr’s Rule and a fight for tempi dic- 
tate the further proceedings: 

1 a4?! 

1 hxg5? hxg5! 2 a4 a5! —+; 1 h5? a6 2 
ad a5 —+. 

1...gxh4 

1...35 2 h5! =; 1...a6 2 hxg5 hxg5! 3 a5 
= (3 1391 Sd4 4 a5! &d3 5 ER =). 

2 &f3? 

2 a5! d&f6 (2...4d5 3 $f3 =; 2...a6 3 
St! &f6 4 Se2! =) 3 a6! (3 $f4? a6! 
—H 3 Sf37 &g6!! —+) 3... S25 4 $13! n3 
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5 Sg3! h2 6 &xh2 &xg4 7 Sg2! = ac- 
cording to Báhr's Rule (Andrianov Inf 


- 


m 


3... g6!! 
It is now reciprocal zugzwang with 
White to move. 3...g5? 4 a6! =. 





4 a6 

4 &g2 $25! 5 Sh3 26! —+; 4 &f4 a6! 
—t. 

4...25! 5 Sf2 Dxgd 6 &g2 h3+! 7 
@h2 Sh4! 8 Yel Yg3 —+ 

And by his precise play Black won af- 
ter a few more moves. 


B16.02 Krutiansky - Zagorovsky, 
USSR 1952 

(See Chapters 9 and 10.) 

Since the immediate breakthrough 
1...g5 only leads to a draw, Black has to 
proceed in a more subtle way: 

1.871! 

1...2d7?! 2 @e5 $e7! 3 Hd5 V7! 
—. 

1...g57 2 hxg5! h4 (2...217 3 bes Dg6 
4 &f4! = is reciprocal zugzwang with 
Black to move) 3 &e4! h3 4 Sf3! &f7 5 
Èg3! Se6 6 Sxh3! $xg5 7 $g3 =. 
White gets to b3 in time after Black has 
captured on b5 (see 1.10). 
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1... 216? 2 Sc6! g5 3 hxg5+! &xg5 4 
Sxb6! =. 

2 &c6 

2 Se5 &g7! 3 &e4 S16 4 V4 254+ 5 
hxg5+ g6! —+. 

2...25! 3 &xb6 gxh4! 4 &c5 

4 a7 h3! 5 b6 h2! 6 b7 h1W 7 DSW 
Wal+ 8 867 Wb1+ 9 dc7 Wxb8+ —. 

4...$2e7 0-1 

Black is within the square. 


B16.03 V.Genba - E.Wagenmakers, 
Groningen 1994 

(See Chapters 8 and 9.) 

White has to play accurately to win 
despite Black’s option of a queenside 
breakthrough: 

1 g4! 

1 e577? d4! 2 cxd4 c4! 3 &e4 (3 d5 c3 
4 bxc3 a3 5 d6 &f7 —+) and now: 

a) 3...c37 4 &d3! cxb2! 5 &c2! h5!! 
(5...237 6 g4 +-) 6 &xb2! Sf7 7 La3 
eb! =. 

b) 3...h5! 4 d5 c3! 5 bxc3 a3! 6 d6 
217 -+. 

1...d4 2 cxd4! c4!? 3 $ed! 

3 d5? c3 4 bxc3 a3 5 d6 @f8!! 
(5...:£7? 6 g5! =) 6 &e6 Des! —+. 

3...8f6 4 d5 c3 (D) 


NN 


5 Sd3! cxb2 6 &c2! a3 
6...e5 7 g5! hxg5 8 h5! and wins 
(8.01C,D). 








Exercises 


7 &bl Sf7 

7...$e5 8 g5! hxg5 9 h5! Sxd5 10 h6! 
&c4 11 $c2! +. 

8 g5 hxg5 9 hxg5! +- (8.01C) 

9 h5?? g4 —+. 

1-0 


B16.04 E.Eliskases - L.Schmitt, Ger- 
man Ch (Bad Oeynhausen) 1938 

(See Chapters 6 and 11.) 

The position is almost completely 
closed but White threatens to penetrate on 
the queenside with the help of the spare 
tempo f2-f3. Black immediately has to 
close that route; otherwise he will lose. In 
this example we could use the detailed 
analyses and annotations of BCE. 

1...2d7 

1...a5 2 $e3 axb4 = 
move-order. 

2 Se} a5!! 

Not 2...8c773 &d3 (D): 


q mw 
q 


B | Are 


2 ES 


is a change of 


_ 
a 


4 f BRA 


GY 


4 


Us 


m fo 


Y 7 Z iM _ 
m Um rr 
a) 3...a5 4 Bcd: 


al) 4...a4 5 b5! @d7 6 &b4 +- (after 
6 bxc6+? bxc6! = there is no way through 
on the queenside against a king that os- 
cillates between a7 and b7; 6 b6?! though 
also wins: 6...@c8 7 &b4 #b8 8 Sxa4 
Sc8 9 Sb4 db8 10 a4 $c8 11 aS &b8 
12 a6 bxa6 13 Ras $b7 14 f3! &b8 15 
Dxa6! LaS 16 b7+! Sb8 17 &b6! f5 18 
exf5 e4 19 f6 4—). 


H 
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a2) 4...2b8 5 $b3 La? 6 Da4 Da6 7 
f3! axb4 8 &xb4! La7 9 Das! Das 10 
d»b6! $b8 11 a4! +. 

b) 3... b8 4 @c4: 

bl) 4...da8 5 &b3 La? 6 Had! b54 7 
cxb6+! &xb6 8 £3! (8 $b3? c5! =) and 
now: 

b11) 8...c5 9 bxcS+! dxc5 10 Las! 
Sd4 11 Hxa6 Le3 12 a4 Sxf3 13 a5 
xed 14 $b5 $f3 (14...bh3 15 a6! g4 
16 a7! g3 17 a8W! g2 18 Wh8+ dg3 19 
Wxf6 g1W 20 Wg5-- +-) 15 a6! g4 1637! 
g3 17 a8W! g2 18 Wa7 +-. 

b12) 8...bb7 9 &b3! &c7 10 $c4 
Sb6 11 a4! He7 (11...4b7 12 &c5! &c7 
13 a5! +-) 12 &c5! &b7 13 &d6! Sb6 
14 De6 a5 15 bxa5+! &xa5 16 Hd6 Db6 
17 a5+ +-. 

b2) 4...Pa7 5 &b3 &b8 6 Las! Has 
7 Sa5! a7 8 a4! Sbs: 

b21) 9b5?!cxb5 10 axb5! @c7 11 f3! 
(11 c6? axb5! 12 cxb7 Sbst! 13 &b4!? 
$c7 = (7.03; also compare 16.05); 11 
bxa6?? bxa6! 12 Dxa6 &c6! —) 11...$2d7 
12 bxa6 bxa6 13 Sb6! 4—. 

b22) 9 Hb6 dc8 10 b5 (10 8a7?? 
$c7! =) 10...axb5 11 axb5! cxb5 12 &xb5 
Sc7 1313! &b8 14 &b6! dc8 15c6! +. 

3 d»d3 

3 bxa5 ©c7 =. 

3...axb4! (D) 

7 77 
m 4 


en 


7 
ZA 


A 2 
A 


Y 
7 
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4 axb4 @c7 5 @c3 b5 6 cxb6+ &xb6 7 
Dc4 Sb7! 8 Sc5 dc7! 9 b5 cxb5! 10 
&xb5 &b7 = (7.03). 

4...b6 5 cxb6! c5 6 &c4 Sc6 7 a5! 
&b7!8 Lb3 = 

Because 8 Hb5?? fails to 8...b3! —+. 

117-142 


B16.05 A.Kundin - K.Zalkind, /srael 
1995 

(See Chapter 10.) 

If Black plays very accurately he can 
hold this position due to the activity of 
his king because his h-pawn is already 
quite far advanced and Bähr’s Rule often 
predicts a draw when White creates a 
passed pawn on the queenside by ®b3 
and a4. I. Tsesarsky analysed this exam- 
ple in detail in CBM 54. 

1...f2! 

1.845? 2 &xf3! &c4 3 Ped! h4 4 
Des! Sb3 (4...d3 5 $d5 +—) 5 &d4 
Dxa3 6 Sc5! bas 7 h3! +. 

2 Sxf2 Sf4! 3 Le2 (D) 








af 
a me " A 
3... h4! = E - 


3...$e4? 4 h4! &d4 (4... &f4 5 Sd3 
Les 6 Se3! SES 7 Sd4! Ses 8 a4 +-)5 
$d2! $c4 6 Sc2! (now White finally 
profits from the opposition) 6...¢d5 
(6...@d4 7 Sb3! Sd5 8 a4! 4—) 7 &d3! (7 
&b3?! $c6 8 a4? bxa4+! 9 $xa4 Db6! 
=) 7...8e5 8 Se3! +-. 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


4 &d3 h3! 

Not 4...@e5? 5 $c3 h3 (5...$d5 6 &b3 
&c6 7 h3 +—) 6 &b3! Se4 7 a4! bxa4+ 8 
@a3!! (8 dxa4? $f3! =), when the a- 
pawn is fatal for Black because it stops 
the stalemate defence: 8...&f3 9 b5! #g2 
10 b6! &xh2 11 b7! @g2 12 b8W! h2 13 
Wos+ *f2 14 Wds Sg! 15 Wg5- on 
16 Wh4+ @g2 17 Wg4+! Sf2 18 Wh3! 
Sel 19 Wg3+! &h120 Sb4! a3 21 Wf2! 
a2 22 W£1+!. 

5 &c3!? (D) 

5 a4 bxa4! 6 b5 $e5 7 Sc4 Sd6 8 


$b4 Sc7 =. 
EN 
"m 











"n * 
_ = y y" 
5... 213? 


5...8e4!! 6 Sc2!? (after 6 $b3 SF3! 7 
a4 bxad+! 8 $a3 dpg2! 9 b5 &xh2! = 
Black queens in time) and now: 

a) 6...2d4? 7 db3! De4 8 a4! bxad+ 
9 dpa3!! SF3 (9... pd5 10 Sxad! có 11 
Sa5! &b7 12 &b5! +-; White directly 
queens the b-pawn, because of which 
Báhr's Rule can't be applied here) 10 b5! 
+— - see the note to Black’s 4th move. 

b) 6...@£3? 7 ad! 4—. 

c) 6..«d5!! 7 $b2 (7 &b3 Sc6! 8 ad 
bxa4+! 9 &xa4 $b6! =) 7...8c4 (7...Hd6 
=) 8 @c2 $d5! 9 Sd3 Des! 10 $e3 
d d5! 11 SF3 Èc4! 12 &g3 (12 De? 
&b3! 13 &d4 $xa3! 14 Sc5 Dad! —+) 
12... b3! 13 &xh3 &xa3! =. 

6 a4! dg2 7 a5 1-0 


7 








Exercises 


B16.06 A.Troitsky, Deutsche Schach- 
zeitung, 1913 

(See Chapters 1 and 9.) 

White has a dangerous candidate on 
the a-file, but in order to exploit this ad- 
vantage some accuracy is necessary. 

1 f6! 

This blocks the h4-d8 diagonal, which 
is the black king’s simplest route to the 
square of the a-pawn. 

| &xg2? @g5! 2 a4 bxa3! 3 bxa3! 
216! 4 a4! Se7! 5 Lg3 Sd8 6 df4 Les 
7885 &b7 8 f6! gxf6+ 9 @xf6! h5 10 
+25! Sa6 11 &xh5 Bad! 12 &g5 $xa4 
13 &f6 &b5 14 Se7 &xc5! 15 Mxd7! =. 

1 a47? $g3 2 a5 h5! 3 a6 h4! 4 a7 h3! 
5 a8W h2it!. 

1...gxf6 2 @xg2! 

Before the a-pawn can run, the mating 
idea ...@g3 and ...h5 first has to be pre- 
vented. 

2...2g4 3 a4 bxa3 4 bxa3! Sf5 5 a4! 
Se5 6 dé! 

6 c6? d6! —. 

6...cxd6 7 c6! 

Now the way to the square is com- 
pletely blocked. 

7...dxc6 8 a5! 4— (1.01, A1.03) 


B16.07 S.Sievers - K.Müller, Hamburg 
U-17 Ch 1986 

(See Chapter 10.) 

With his last move, 1 b4? (instead of 1 
@d4 +—), White offered Black the chance 
to become the under-17 champion of 
Hamburg. However, he failed to profit 
from White’s mistake: after 1...@b5? 2 
&b3! 1-0 the game was over (see 10.11) 
and Stefan Sievers became the under-17 
champion. 

Black should have played: 

1...d4+! 2 &xd4 

2 &c4 d3! 3 &c3 d2 4 &xd2 Sb5! = 

2 $b3 $d5 3 a3 h64 h3! h5 5 h4! a6 6 
a4! f5! 7 b5 axb5! 8 axb5! cs! 9 b6! 
Sxb6! 10 Sc4 Sc6 11 Dxd4 (as an 
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explanation for the missing exclamation 
mark: 11 &d3?! $d5 12 &d2 Bc4 13 
$202! d3+ 14 Sd2 Sd4 15 Sal! =) 
11...2d6! = 











2...8b5! (D) 
Ta 
w ^ aun "e 7 


“6 


uiu mm. 
yog wAm 








am s 88 
E m: m s 





3 De4!? 

3 03 Bad! 4 &c4 a3 5 &b5 Sxa2 
6 &a6 Sb3 7 b5 &b4 8 &xa7 &xb5! 9 
Sb7! Sc4 10 &c6! $d3 11 &d5! h5 12 
h4! $e2 13 Bed! Sxf2 (13..&f1 14 
d xf4 Sxf2 15 215! Sxf3 16 Sxi6! SF4 
17 &e6! &g4 18 $e5! =) 14 &xf4! =. 

3... &xb4! 4 &xf4! Ga3 5 &f5! as 6 
S&xf6 &xa2 7 f4 a4 8 f5 a3 9 Le6 Sb3 
10 f6! a2! 1117! alW! 12 fSW' 

Though the resulting queen ending is 
very critical for Black he should be able 
to draw by precise play, e.g.: 12...Wel+ 
13 Sd7 Wd2+ 14 Sc6 We2+ 15 Wes 
We6+! +. 


B16.08 N.Grigoriev, 64, 1938 

(See Chapter 10.) 

White shouldn’t let the black king 1m- 
mediately get behind the c-pawn. In- 
stead, he has to get to the other side of his 
pawn in order to lure the black king onto 
the b-file: 

18c4!! 

After 1 &d6? @e4 (1...Pg3? 2 ©c7 =) 
2 He6 (2 c7 Sd5 3 &b6 He 4! 4 Sxb7 
d xc5! 5 Sc7 Hd4! —+) 2...&d4 3 Sd6 
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c4! Black is too fast: 4 c6 bxc6! 5 Sxc6 
&d4 6 Sd6 $e3! 7 Les Sf2! 8 Dia 
Sxg2! —. 

1...@e4 

l..&g3 2 $b5! Sxg2 3 $b6! h3 4 
$xb7! h2 5 c6! hl W 6 c7! also leads to a 
draw (3.08). 

2 2b5 

2 Sb4 =. 

2...¢d3 3 &b4 $Èd4 4 &b5! Yc3 5 
$a5! Sc4 6 Sb6! $b4 (D) 
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6.845 7 Sb5! =. 
7 c6! bxc6 8 &xc6! Sc4 9 Dd6 E44 
10 Se6 Le4 11 &f6 DEA 12 Dg6! = 
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B16.09 F.Dedrle, 28 Rijen, 1926 
(See Chapter 12.) 
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(g5=2) 








Secrets of Pawn Endings 


If White immediately tries to capture 
the b-pawn, then Black draws with his 
f-pawn against the queen. Therefore 
White first has to conquer the correspond- 
ing Squares in order to exchange the f- 
and g-pawns. Surprisingly, it is not enough 
for Black to get the (distant) opposition 
according to the corresponding squares, 
because White can use the squares c6, c7 
and d7 to win: 

1 &c6!! 

1 &xb6? Hg4 2 Sc5 Sg3! = (3.08); 1 
$47? 215! (1... 8h5? 2 Sc7 $53 Sc! 
+-) 2 &d6 Hed! 3 Seb $d3 4 d»f5 (4 
Sd5 Sc3! 5 Sc6 Sd4 6 &xb6 Ve3! =) 
4...2c4! 5 Sxf4 Sxb5! 6 g4 Sch! 7 85 
@d7 =; 1 $d6?! &h6 2 &d7 LhS (or 
2.085 3 Sc6! +-) 3 Sc7 Hg5 4 Hc! 
t-. 

1.224 

1...$26 2 Pxb6! 4—. 

2 Sd6! &h4 3 Leb! Ses 4 Les! Hed 5 
Sf6! Gh4 6 V5! Ses 7 Des! +- 

E During a training session in 1985, 
Herman van Riemsdijk wanted to pres- 
ent a study by Weenink (wf3,4g2,b4; 
bwe5,Ab5,f4: 1 &e4! Hed 2 &d5 $h5 3 
c6 Les 4 Sc5! Hod 5 Sd! +—) but by 
mistake placed the b-pawns at b5 and b6. 
The resulting study has the solution 1 
Bed! Sod 2 Hd5 1h53 Sd6 $h6 4 Sc7 
Snh5 5 Sd7 &g5 6 ©c6! +- (see The Fi- 
nal Countdown, p.48f). 


B16.10 A.Hyin-Zhenevsky — A.Alekhine, 
USSR Ch (Moscow) 1920 

(See Chapter 11.) 

The black king has to defend the h4- 
pawn and it seems inevitable that he will 
fall into zugzwang. However, Alekhine 
found the only way to keep the balance: 

1...a5! 

1...05? 2 b4! c5 3 eS! cxb4 (3...dxe5 4 
bxc5! +—) 4 exd6! bxc3 5 d7! +—; 1...b6? 
2 a4 a5 3 c4 +-. 

2 c4 


Exercises 


2 b3 b5 3 a4 bxa4! 4 bxa4! d5! 5 exd5! 
cxd5! 6 &g2 =. 

2...b5 3 cxb5 cxb5! 12-1% 

White is unable to make any progress: 
4 $22 (4 b3 b4! =) 4... Hf6 5 $h2 $g6! 6 
S22 $16 7 b3 b4! (7... g57 8 &h2! +; 
7...& 267 8 &h3! *g5 9 a3! +-) 8 &h3 
$25! =. 
B16.11 Hooper, New Statesman, 1961 

(See Chapters 5 and 12.) 
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It's easy to see that the black f-pawn 
falls. But the black h-pawn is still at h7, 
and if you have studied Chapters 5 and 
12, you are probably already on the 
scent. In fact the simple capturing of the 
f-pawn only leads to a draw since after 
@xf5 Black still has the answer ...@e7 
(see 12.07). However, this is a reciprocal 
zugzwang and thus White is successful if 
he considers the corresponding squares 
drawn in the diagram (the drawn line 
only serves for orientation purposes; it 
separates the systems of the attacker and 
the defender; of course White can, for ex- 
ample, get to e7 himself, whereupon 
...&g7 is the only answer because the key 
square f7 has to be defended). 

1 &c5! 

1 &d5? S27! 2 Se6 Sg! 3 h5+ Lg?! 
4 Sxf5 $17! = (12.06); 1 &d4? Sg8! 2 
Des 17! 3 &xt5 $e7! = (12.07). 

1...Pg8 2 Sch! 
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2 844? Sf8! 3 Des $17! = 

2... 27 3 Hd5! Sf8 4 Sd6! 

4 Se6? Des! 5 Sf6 Lf8! 6 x 
$e7! = (12.07). 

4.087 5 e7! &g8 

Or 5...Pg6 6 &e6! dg7 7 Sxf5! +- 
(12.07). 

6 Seb! 218 7 df6! 

7 &xf5? Se7! is a draw (see 5.10 or 
12.07). 

7...€28 8 Sxf5! $17 9 Les De7 10 
h5 &f7 11 Sd6! 4— (5.10, 12.06) 


B16.12 J.Nunn, A.J.Mestel, J.Speel- 
man, 1978 

See Chapter 7. 

This instructive example, taken from 
Tactical Chess Endings by Nunn, again 
shows the problem of realizing an extra 
pawn with a 3-2 formation. White has to 
act very accurately to be successful: 

1 Sbs!! 

Or: 

a) 1 14? $e6! 2 g4 (2 có &f5 3 g3 
g5 =) and now: 

al) 2...2d7?! 3 Sb8 $d8!: 

all) 4£5 25! (D) (4...gxf5? 5 g5! De7 
6 g6! hxg6 7 h7! 4—). 


$c _ 






W $2 2 3 Tå 
AR 
a y 2 "OM 
$ Jm 
a wt 
A ar 
72421 J 





(d8=5=b8) 


Black can keep the corresponding 
squares: 5 &b7 (5 &a8 @c8! =) 5...2d7! 
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6 &b6 Sd6! 7 &b5 &d7! 8 &b4 eds! 
(8...2d6? 9 d&cA! d c6 10 &d4! Sd6 11 
Ses! Sd7 12 &d5! &e7 13 Sch &f6 14 
246 SE7 15 DAT! &f8 16 &e6! Des 17 
DE! +) 9 Pes $c7! 10 $d5 ded7! 11 
Les Se7! 12 f6+ $e8 13 Pes SFB! 14 
Sf5 $17! 15 &xg5 De6! and Black de- 
fends. 

a12) 4 g5 de7 5 £5 $f7! (S...gxf5? 6 
26! +-) 6 f6! = (A6.03). 

a2) 2.817173 &c7 Se7! 4 Sc6 Ves! 
5 Sc5 Se7 6 Sd5 SIT 7 bes He7! 815 
gxf5 9 gxf5 Sf7! and Black can draw 
(12.05). 

b) 1 g3? g5! 2 84 bd6! 3 &c8 bes is 
a draw. 

c) 1 &b6?! Sd6 2 Sb7! +—. 

1...g5 

Or: 

a) 1.846 2 Sc8! Se7: 

al) 3 g4 25 4 &c7! Se6 5 Vc! (5 
$d8? Sd6! =) 5...Les 6 d&d7! SF4 7 
Seb! &xf3 8 SIS! +—. 

a2) 3 @c7 De6 4 &d8 Sf7 5 Sd7 
$16 6 bel dog5 7 Sf7 Sxh6 8 bo hs 
9 $27 h6 10 g3 &g5 11 f4+! Dg4 12 
Sxe6! Sxg3 13 £5! +-. 

b) 1..8d8 2 £4! Sd7 3 g3! (3 g4? 
d8! =) and now: 

bl) 3...2d8 4 g4 +. 

b2) 3...g5 4 fxg5! Se7 5 g6! wins for 
White. 

b3) 3...d6 4 24! $d5 5 £5 gxf5 6 g5! 
f4 7 g6! £3 8 g7 +- (8 gxh7?! f2 9 hgW! 
f1W 10 Wg7! 4—). 

b4) 3...de7 4 Èc8! g5 5 &c7! gxf4 6 
gxf4! bf6 7 dd8 bfs 8 de7! doxf4 9 
Sf6! +. 

2 &b7! g4 

2...Se6 3 Sc6! SF5 4 Sd6 g4 5 De! 
+. 

3 fxg4! De7 4 Vc7! Ves 5 Sch! 

5 $d8? Sf6! 6 Sd7 S25! 7 Seb 
$26! =. 

5...2e7 6 Sd5 Sf6 7 Hd6 Sf7 8 Se 
&g6 9 df4 doxh6 10 DS 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


10 g5+ &h5 11 g3! &g6 12 &g4! SET 
13 &h5! $g7 14 g4! and White wins 
(4.17). 

10...2g7 11 &g5 +17 12 &h6! 2f6 
13 g3! 4— 


B16.13 B.Spassky - E.Almada, Thessa- 
loniki OL 1988 

See Chapter 11. 

Black stands with his back to the wall 
but it is hard to see what is really fatal for 
him, isn't it? 

18851! (D) 

A surprising retreat. 

1 cxb5? cxb5! 2 f4 Èf8! 3 g5 hxg54 
Íxg5! fxg5! 5 &xg5 de7 6 SF5 ST! 7 
Les Ve7! =. 

Not 1 c5? @f8! 2 £4 $g8! 3 g5 fxg5 4 
fxg5 hxg5! 5 &xg5: 

a) 5... 27? 6 &f5 &h6 7 &e6 Sxh5 
8 d6 g5 9 Sxc6! g4 10 $b7 g3 11 c6! 
g2 12 c7! g1W 13 c8W! Wd4 14 $xa6 
(14 Wc5+7 Wxc5! 15 bxc5! =) 14... Wxb4 
15 Wf5+ @h4 (15...@h6 16 Wxb5 4—) 16 
Wf6+ (16 Wxb5? =) 16... g4 17 Sb6, 
and since the b-pawn shields the white 
king, the a-pawn can't be stopped, for ex- 
ample 17...We4 18 a6 b4 19 a7 We3+ 20 
2b7 We4+ 21 Wc6 and the ending is 
winning for White. 

b) 5...8f7 6 &f5 $e7! 7 &e5 &d7! 








Exercises 


1...&f7 

1...bxc4 2 &e4! $f7 3 Sd4! Ses 4 
dxc4! Sd6 5 Sd4 did? 6 &c5 Sc7 7 f4 
+=; 1...86+ 2 De4 (2 hxg6 bxc4 3 Hed! 
[5+ 4 &d4! fxg4 5 fxg4! &g7 6 Sxc4! 
+—) 2...bxc4 3 &d4 gxh5 4 gxh5! &f7 5 
dQxc4! De6 6 bes! Sd7 7 $b6 and 
White wins. 

2 Sed! Se6 3 Hd4! &d6 4 fa! 

Now it becomes clear why White did 
not exchange on b5: ...@c6 is impossible. 

4...8e6 

4...bxc4 5 &xc4! £5 6 gxf5 Sd7 7 Sc5 
&c7 8 £6 gxf6 9 £5! +. 

5 cxb5 cxb5 6 &c5! +- 1-0 


B16.14 E.Schmittdiel - L.Psakhis, Dort- 
mund 1989 

See Chapter 10. 

At first sight the active king should 
outweigh Black’s extra pawn, but only a 
second look proves that this assumption 
is in fact true: 

1 hxg6+! 

1 d5? gxh5 2 gxh5 c5! 3 bxc5 b4! 4 d6 
cxd6+ 5 &xd6 b3 6 c6 bxa2! 7 c7 al W! 8 
c8W Wd4+ —+. 

1 $e4? gxh5 2 gxh5 Web! 3 &f4 Sd5 
4 Of5 &xd4 5 &g6 c5 6 &xh6 &d5 7 
&g6 (7 &g5 Seb —+) 7...cxb4! 8 h6 b3! 
9 h7 b2! 10 h8W b1W+ —. 

| &f4? gxh5 2 gxh5 Sf6! 3 Dg4 c5 4 
dxc5 &e5! —+. 

1... 2xg6! 2 Se4? 

2 Se6! Sg5! 3 Sd7! &xg4! 4 bxc6! 
h5 (4...&f5 5 &xc7! &e4 6 &c6 Sxd4! 7 
@xb5! h5 =) 5 &xc7 h4 6 d5! h3 7 d6! h2 
8 d7! h1'W 9 d8W Wh2+ is just slightly 
better for Black. 

2.853 Sf3 G6 4 Sf4 Seb! 5 Ved 
&d6! 6 &e3 

6 &f5 Sd5! 7 Se6 Sxd4! 8 &xh6 c5! 
9 g5 c4! 10 g6 c3! 11 g7 c2! 12 g8W 
c1W--! —+. 

6...2d5 7 Sd3 c5 8 dxc5 c6! 9 Sc3 
Bed 10 2b3 Ld3 
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Not 10...@f4? 11 @xa3! @xg4! 12 
$b3! SF5 13 a4! bxa4- (13...h5 14 a5! 
h4! =) 14 &xa4! h5 15 b5: 

a) 15...$e6?! 16 $a5! h4! (16...2d7? 
17 Sb6! h4 18 &b7! +-) 17 b6! &d7! 18 
@a6! h3! 19 b7 h2! 20 DSW h1W! 21 
Wb7+ &d8! (21...4e6? 22 Wb3+ &d7 
23 &b7 +-) 22 Wb3 Wal+ 23 Sb6 Wo7! 
24 Wd3+ (24 We6 Wb7+ 25 xb7! stale- 
mate) 24...@c8! =. 

b) 15...h4!? 16 b6 h3! =. 

11 &xa3 Sed! —+ 

11...@c3? 12 g5 hxg5! stalemate. 

0-1 


B16.15 F.Holzke, Schach 1/97, 1997 

See Chapter 7. 

Play is dominated by the many posi- 
tions of reciprocal zugzwang, but to rec- 
ognize that with a white king at e4 and a 
black king at f6 wasn't easy, was it? 

1 &d4!! 

1 £3? Sf6 2 Sf2 Seb! 3 Se2 &d5!4 
+23 Sd4! 5 Ghd Ve3! 6 &g5h4! 7 &g4 
h3! 8 &xh3 Pxf3! —+. 

1 $213? 217! 2d g2 Heb! 3 Hg3 fo! 
—+ (3... 2157 4 £3! h4+ 5 Èh3! =). 

1... 216 

1...h4 2 &e4 Sf6 3 De3! =; 1... $f7 2 
Les Ve7 3 Sd5 =. 

2 Hed! Web 3 (5+! gxf5+ 4 S63! Les 

4...h4 5 &g2! G6 6 f4 $96 7 Ph2 =. 

S d»g3! de4 6 &h4! $13 7 &xh5! 
&xf2 8 &g5! Le3 9 Hxf5! = 


Judge the Position 


C16.01 A.Shirov - J.Polgar, Dortmund 
1996 

See Chapter 7. 

Black's counter-attack comes just in 
time. No wonder, since Judit Polgar had 
just simplified into this ending by an ex- 
change on d3. 

1... 64! 2 Las &xd3! 3 &b6 &c2! 4 
a4 
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4 Sxb7 a5! (4... 2xb2? 5 a4! +-) 5 
S b6 a4! = 

4...2b3 

4...a5 5 Lxb7 $b3! 
ble. 

5 a5 Dad! 

5...$b4? 6 b3! 4—. 

1-15 

Because of 6 b3+ @b4! 7 @xb7 
@xa5! =. 

E Hecht gives in CBM 54 the follow- 
ing study by Duras (ECE 138), which 
presents the zugzwang idea in a very in- 
structive way: w@a7,e2,f5; b&c2,Ae7, 
f6: 1 &b6! $c3 2 Sc5! Sd2 3 d$c6!! 
d»e3 4 Has! Sf4 5 Seb! De4 6 e3! +-. 


= was also possi- 


C16.02 A.Nimzowitsch — Chigorin, 
Karlsbad 1907 

See Chapter 8. 

Black’s position is critical because he 
has to remain passive. However, there is 
an answer to each white attempt to break- 
through: 

1...$c6! 

The game actually finished 1...@e6? 2 
&c5! f5 3 h3! fxg4 4 hxg4! d4 5 &xd4 
$d6 6 f5 .— 1-0. 

2 h3 (D) 

2 h4 &d6! 3 h5!? Se6! 4 Sc5 f5! 5 g5 
hxg5! 6 h6 @f7! 7 fxg5! f4! is a draw 
(Schlechter). 


rs 


4%, 
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2...@d6! 3 h4 Sc6! 

3...8e6? 4 dc5! £5 5 g5! h5 6 g6 +. 

495 

4h5!? @d6! 5 g5 fxg5! 6 fxg5! De6 7 
g6 = (see 6.01H). 

4...fxg5 

4...hxg5?! 5 h5!? g4! 6 @e3 Sc5! 7 h6 
d4+! 8 &e2 g3! 9 h7 d3+! 10 &xd3 g2! 
11 h8W g1W'!: 

a) 12 Wf£8+!? &c6 (12...2b5? 13 
Wxf6! +-) 13 Wxf6+ 2d?! = 

b) 12 Wxf6 Wb1+ 13 $e3 Wb3+! 14 
Hed Wd5+! 15 Se3 Wb3+ 16 &f2 Wh3 

5 fxg5 hxg5! 6 h5 g4! 7 &e3 Vc5! 8 
&f4 d4! 9 &xg4 d3 10 &f3! Sc4 11 h6 
db3! 

(Euwe). 

12 Se3 Sc?! = 


C16.03 LRogers - N.Sitnikova, London 
Lloyds Bank 1990 

See Chapter 11. 

Here Black only has the choice be- 
tween two evils: ...f6 enables her to de- 
fend the d-pawn but decisively weakens 
the light squares, and after ...g5 she is 
short of one tempo: 

1...f6 

1...g5!? 2 hxg6! fxg6 3 Sf4!: 

a) 3..&(7?! 4 bes! h5 (4... e7 5 
@xd5 h5 6 gxh5 gxh5 7 &e5 h4 8 Bf! 
+-) 5 gxh5! gxh5 6 @f5! is winning for 
White. 

b) 3..g7!? 4 $e5! h5 5 gxh5! gxh5 
6 Sf5! Dh6 7 f4! h4 8 &g4! $g6 9 
dxh4! &f5 10 g3! Wed 11 &g4! Sxd4 
12 f5! &e5 13 $g5! +. 

2 &f4 Sf8 3 SF5 V7 4 £4! àe75 
dp! 

5 g5? Sf7!! =. 

5...2f8 6 g5! fxg5 7 fxg5! hxg5 8 
@xg5! 1-0 

In view of 8...@g8 9 &g6 SF8 10 df5 
Sg 11 Se6 $h7 12 &xd5 +- (11.11, 
A11.16). 


Exercises 


C16.04 B.Gelfand - Y.Seirawan, Am- 
sterdam 1996 

See Chapters 6 and 10. 

It is hard to believe, but this position is 
drawn. 

1 Sd2 

1 $f4? b5! 2 De3 bxa4 3 &d2 $17 4 
Sc2 S16 5 Sb2 BES —+. 

1...0d7 2 &d1 De6 3 Se2 de7 

3.8854 $13! b5 5 axb5! De6! 6 $e3 
246 7 &d2 $c7 8 Sc2 Sb6 9 $b2 
SxbS 10 a3 =. 

4 De} Heb 5 He2! Sd7 6 Hdl Èc6 7 
@c2 b5 8 axb5+! &xb5 9 Sb2! &c6 10 
$a3! Sd6 11 Sad! Se6 12 &xa5! SES 


13 &b5 (D) 
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13... ,g4?! 


Seirawan risks everything and goes 
too far. 13...8e4 14 eS &d3 15 Sxd5! 
Sxc3! =. 

14 Les Sxh4 15 &xd5! Sed 16 
Least? 

Not, of course, 16 &xc4? h4! 17 d5 
S15! 18 Hc5 h3! 19 d6 &e6! 20 $c6 h2! 
21 d7 h1W+! 22 $c7 Wh7! —. 

16...h4 17 d5! &f5 18 d6! De6! 19 
+c6! h3! 20 d7 h2! 21 ds W h1W+! 22 
Les Wgl+ 23 xcd W£t+ 24 bes Wi5+ 

Now Black has to keep busy because 
the position with, e.g., the white queen 
on d4 or the pawn on c4 would be won for 
White. 
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25 &b6 Wi2+ 26 &b5 Wb2+ 27 &c4 
Wa2+ 28 Sc5 Wa3+ 

28...Wa7+? 29 Wb6+ Wxb6+ 30 
Sxb6! 4—. 

29 &d4 Wad+ = 

29..Wd6+!? 30 Wxd6+! &xd6! = 
(1.06) would now have secured the draw. 
Seirawan, who defended well in the queen 
ending despite his time-trouble, later lost 
on time. 


C16.05 R.Emerson - J.Nunn, London 
1969 

See Chapters 3 and 8. 

You have certainly seen that 1...@f5!? 
is the only sensible move (if he moves to 
the seventh or sixth rank later queens can 
be exchanged by Wa7+ or Wb6+ and af- 
ter 1... h5 the queen is lost at once). But 
have you also noticed that White can nev- 
ertheless win? 


2 &b5!! (D) 
Emerson — see Nunn, Tactical Chess 
Endings. 


The game continued 2 b4? g5! = and 
was later drawn. 
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E B “a 
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2...g5 3 &c4! Sed 
3...g4 4 Dd3! Df4 (4...23 5 De?! +—) 
5 a4! 4— (but not 5 e2? $Hg3! 6 b4 Hh3! 


4 ad! g4 5 as! g36 a6! g27 a7! g1W 8 
a8W--! Sf4 9 W£8+!? 


m 
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According to the endgame CD-ROM, 
9 Wb8-+?! also wins but it is much more 
complicated: 9...@f£5 10 Wc8+ &f6 11 
Was+ Sf7 12 Wd5+ Des 13 We5+ &f7 
14 b4 +-. 

9...Pe4 10 We7+ Sf3 11 Wb7+ àf4 
12 W17+ Ye5 13 Wd5« Df4 14 Wd4+ 
+— 


C16.06 Xie Jun - V.Hort, 
(Women-Veterans) 1995 

See Chapter 10. 

After 1 g3! the b-pawn becomes weak 
so Black has to liquidate the pawns as 
soon as possible: 

1... 226! 

1...£67 2 14+! &g6 3 exf6! Sxf6 4 g4 
+. 

2 &d3 

2 g4? Sg5! —+; 2 f4? &h5! 3 &f3 b4! 
4 g4+ Dh4! —+. 

2...f6! (D) 


Prague 
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3 exf6 


3 g4? fxe5! 4 dxe5 $g5! 5 Dd4 b4! 6 
Sd3 &f4! 7 &d4 b3! 8 Sc3 d4+ 9 Sxb3 
d3 10 g5 $e3! —+. 

3 f4 fxe5 (3...£5 4 &c3! Sh5 5 Sb4! 
ed 6 doxb5! Pxg3! 7 dec5 dexf4! 8 
Èd6! =; 3...b4? 4 exf6! &xf6 5 g4! +—) 4 
dxe5! @f5 5 d d4 b4 6 Hd3! $47 da! 
= because 7... xg3? fails to the break- 
through 8 f5! b3 9 &d3 d4 10 fxe6! b2 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


(10..8f3 11 e7! b2 12 $c2! d3+ 13 
&xb2! d2 14 e8W! d1W 15 Wh5+! 4—) 
11 &c2! d3+ 12 &xb2! &f2 13 e7! d2 14 
e8W d1W 15 Wf7-- &e3?! 16 Wb3+ +. 

3... xf6! 4 De es! 

4... f5? 5 Db4 e5 6 94+! $f4 7 dxes! 
Sxe5 8 &xb5! &f4 9 Dt! +. 

5 dxe5+ &xe5! 6 &d3 b4 7 £44 Hf5 8 
Sd4! &g4 9 2d3! SF5 15-1; 

A drawn position has resulted that we 
already know from the Chapter 8. 


C16.07 N.Grigoriev, 1930 

See Chapter 8. 

The manoeuvre b4-b5 is obvious, but 
the win in the queen ending is rather hid- 
den: 

1 b4! Se7 

]...axb4 2 a5! £3 3 a6! f2 4 Se2! +—. 

2 b5! &d6 3 Le2 De6 4 $13 Les 5 
Bad! Sed 6 b6! £37 Sg3! 

The decisive intermediate move. 

7...6e3 8 b7! f2 9 b8W! f1W 10 
We5+! Gd2 11 Wxa5+! &d1 12 Wd5+! 
Scl1 13 Wc6+ &d1 

13...2b1 14 WbS+! 4—; 13...2d2 14 
We2+! +-. 

14 Wf34 +- 


C16.08 Walkewitz, Schach, 1976 

See Chapter 6. 

Due to its many stalemate options this 
Study was a good opportunity to test your 
ability to calculate: 

1 Sc2! b6 

1...b5 2 h4 b4 3 h5! Sal 4 g5! a2 5 
Sc1! hxg5 6 h6 g4 7 h7 g3 8 h8 WH. 

2 h4! b5 3 h5! 

3 g5? hxg5! 4 hxg5! b4 5 g6 $al 6 g7 
a2! 7 Sd3 Sb2! 8 g8W al W! 9 Wh8+ 
@xb3! 10 Wxal stalemate; 3 b4? h5! 4 
gxh5 @al 5 h6 a2! 6 h7 stalemate. 

3...b4 4 g5! hxg5 5 h6! g4 6 h?! g3 7 
h82! 

7 n8W? g2 8 We8 g1W! 9 Wxg1! stale- 
mate. 


Exercises 


7...g2 8 2d4! g1W 9 2xgl! bal 10 
c5 a2 11 £xb4 Lal 12 2xa3 +- 


C16.09 Original 

See Chapters 6 and 11. 

Because of the closed character of the 
position, the extra pawn has to be real- 
ized accurately. 

1883 

After 1 e5?? = there is nothing one 
could do, and I exf5+? gxf5! 2 &g3 &f7! 
3 &h3 $27! 4 She fails to 4... Hg6! =. 
This leads to the solution: 

1...2f7 2 &h4 fxe4 (D) 

2...99e6 3 exf5+! Sxf5 4 $g3! Hed 5 
Bed! $d4 6 f5! +—. 


P 
Aun. 






3 a 


"aC x 7 

u 
4 7 9 
3 d»g3! Leb 


3... e7 4 $12 Le6 5 &e2! &f56 
Se3! +. 

4 bf2! DES 5 bed! ded 

5... 2e6 6 &xe4! $d6 7 f5 4—. 

6 Dxed! +- 


us 
H 








C16.10 P.Blatny - J.Howell, Lazne Boh- 
danec 1995 

See Chapter 10. 

Actually White has every advantage 
(active king, more dangerous majority) 
on his side. But surprisingly the black po- 
sition is quite resilient: 

1 g4!? 

Or: 
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a) 1b5: 

al) 1...f6 2 b6 g5? (2...h4! =) 3 g4! h4 
4 c6+ bxc6+ 5 dc5! f5 6 gxf5 g4 7 b7! 
+— (Blatny in CBM 45). 

a2) 1...h4!? (for this idea also com- 
pare 1...h5 in 9.11) 2 g4 (2 gxh4 f6! 3 c6+ 
bxc6+ 4 bxc6+! &c7! 5 De6 f5! 6 h5 
gxh5! 7 &xf5 &xc6! 8 &g5 Sd5 9 Sxh5 
S c4! = and Black is fast enough) 2...f6!: 

221) 3 b6?! f5! 4 g5! (4 gxf5? gxf5! 5 
c6+ bxc6+! 6 Bes c5 7 Sxf5 &c6 —+) 
4...@c8 =. 

a22) 3 c6+ bxc6+ 4 bxc6+! @c7 5 
Seb £5! 6 gxf5! gxf5! 7 Sxf5! Sxc6! =. 

b) 1 h4 f6! 2 b5 g5! (2...%e7? 3 c6! b6 
4 c7! &d7 5 c8W+ Sxc8 6 Se6 +-) 3 
Sed (3 c6+ bxc6+! 4 bxc6+! Sc7! 5 Seb 
gxh4 6 gxh4! &xc6! =) 3...gxh4! (3...@e6? 
4 g4 +~; compare 9.09) 4 gxh4 #e6! (D): 


^4 WU X 
"Pad eR 
An 


a a 








i 5 b6 f5+! -— 6 us $c6 7 
De! Sxc5 8 &xh5! -—) 6 &f4 Sd5! 7 
x5 Sxc5! 8 gs &xb6! 9 Sxh5! Sc7 


b2) 5 c6 bxc6! 6 bxc6! Sd6! 7 Sf5 
Sxch!: 

b21) After 8 &xf6 Black can either 
draw by 8...@d6 = according to Bähr’s 
Rule or start adequate counterplay by 
8...@c5 =. 

b22) 8861? dbd5 9 dxh5 f5 10 dpg5 
@e4 (surprisingly even 10...@e5 11 h5 
@e6!! = draws) 11 h5! f4! =. 
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c) 1 &e5 &e7! =. 
1...hxg4! 
1...h4? 2 g5 4—. 
2 hxg4! f6! 
2...£5? 3 gxf5! gxf5 4 Des! +-; 
..$e7? 3 g5! £5 4 gxf6+! doxf6 5 Sd6! 
Sf7 6 b5 +. 
3 b5 @e7! 
3...b6? 4 c6+! +— - see under 4...b6. 
4 c6 (D) 
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4...2d8!! 


4...bxc64-? 5 Sxc6! Sd8 6 Sb7 +- (6 
b6? Sc8! =). 

4...b6? 5 &c4 Sd6 6 &b4 Heb (6...£5 
7 gxf5 gxf5 8 Dc4 4—) 7 Sxad! f5 8 
gxf5+! gxf5 9 Sb3 4—. 

5 cxb7 12-1% 

Due to 5...@c7! 6 @e6 f5! 7 gxf5 
gxf5! 8 Sxf5 Sxb7 =. 


C16.11 I.Rogers — V.Smyslov, Gronin- 
gen 1989 

See Chapter 7. 

Can the extra pawn be realized despite 
the bad king position? We think so! 


1g4 

1 f4 h6 2 2 f6 3 g4 g5! 4 fxg5 hxg5! 
—. 

1 &d2: 

a) 1...f6: 

al) 2 &d3 cl 3 f4 Ddl 4 g4 Pel 5 
qpe3 (5 g5 fxg5! 6 fxg5 $f2 —+; 5 £5 exf5 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


6 gxf5 $f2 —+) 5... f1 6 Sf3 g5 7 £5 
exf5 8 gxf5 h5 —. 
a2) 2 f4 (D): 


4 
7 
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a21) 2...¢573 fxg5! fxg5! 4 $d3 Pel 
5 &e4 Hd2 6 Des He3 7 Dxe6 Df4 8 
S16 =. 

a22) 2...@b2 3 &d3: 

a221) 3...8b3? 4 g4 Sb4 5 Dd4! 
&b5 6 h4! (6 g5? fxg5! 7 fxg5 $c6! 8 
bes £47! 9 def6 $d6! 10 h4 eS! —+) 
6...d2c6 7 g5! fxg5 (7...£5 8 heS! &d7 9 
Sf6! =; 7...e5+ 8 fxe5! f5 9 dpc4! =; 
7...8d7 8 gxf6! Des 9 De5 SFT 10 h5! 
gxh5! 11 £5! =) 8 hxg5! &d6 9 Led! =. 

a222) 3... &c1! 4 g4 @dl (4...h6?! 5 
h4 g5! —) 5 h4 (5 g5 fxg5! 6fxg5 &el!7 
e3 &f18 $13 eS 9 h4 Sel! 10 $3 e4 
—+) 5...&e1! 6 Se3 $11! 7 &f3 &gl!! 
(7...h5? 8 g5! f5 9 &e3! &g2 10 $d4! 
&g3 11 bes! bxh4 12 Sf6! Sed 13 
&xg6! h4! 14 dPf6! h3 15 g6! h2 16 g7! 
h1W 17 g8W--! &xf4! 18 Wb8+! =) 8 
$23 h5 9 f5 exf5! 10 gxh5 gxh5! 11 Sf4 
dg2 —+. 

223) 2...h6 3 h4 (3 g4 g5 —) 3...h5!4 
$e3 Sc2 5 Sd4 &d2! 6 Sc5 de3! 
(6...£5? 7 Sd6! &e3 8 Des! SI2 9 d t6! 
=) 7 $Sd6 &xf4! 8 &xe6 f5 9 S16 Dg4! 
10 &xg6 f4! —. 

b) 1.85 2 g3 (2 &d3 Sci 3 dd4 
Sd2 4 Les $e2 —+) 2...16 3 f4 gxf4! 4 
gxf4 &b2 +. 





Exercises 


1...g5 2 @d2 &b2 

2...£6 —+; 2...h6 —. 

3 $d3 Scl 4 Sed $d2 5 f4 (D) 
5 Les De2 6 &f6 Sxf2 —. 


vee 
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5...gxf4! 


In the game 5...h6? was played, when 
the f-pawn gives White sufficient counter- 
play for a draw: 6 f5! exf5+ (6...@e2 7 £6 
=) 7 gxf5! (7 &xf5? De3 —+) 7...f6 
(7...@e2 8 f6 Sf2 9 Des =) 8 Sd5! h5 9 
Se6! 24 (9...h4 10 &xf6! g4! 11 hxg4 
h3 12 $97 h2 13 f6 h1W 14 f7 Wal+ 15 
$g8! Wa2 16 g5 =) 10 hxg4! hxg4 (or 
10...h4 11 g5 =) 11 &xf6! g3 12 $e7! g2 
13 f6! gIW 1;-1/; (3.08, 3.09). 

6 &xf4 Sd3 7 Les 

7 g5 &d4! —+. 

7...32e3 8 g5 SF3 9 S16 Df4 

9.883 10 Sxf7 eS! 11 g6 hxg6! 12 
d xg6 e4! —+. 

10 &xf7 e5! 11 h4 

11 g6 hxg6! 12 &xg6 e4! —+. 

11...e4! -+ 

11...Pg4? 12 g6! hxg6! 13 &xg6! =. 








C16.12 H.Pillsbury - S.Tarrasch, Nur- 
emberg 1896 

See Chapter 8. 

The outside candidates will certainly 
soon achieve their goal. Therefore the de- 
cisive question is whether White can sup- 
port his central pawns in time. It proves 
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to be wise to break through on the king- 
side by h5: 

1...b5!? 2 &g3 

2 d6? $f7!3 h5 g5! 4 d7 Pe7! 5 e6 a5 
6 $23 b4 7 $g4 a4! 8 &f5 b3! 9 axb3 
axb3! 10 &g6 b2! 11 d8W-- Exd8! 12 
217 bIW 13 e7- Sc7! 14 es W Wf5--! 
=+. 

2 h5!? (Fine) and now: 

a) 2...85?! 3 $g3 as 4 Sed $f7! (not 
4...b4? 5 d6! @f7 6 &f5! +—) 5 &f5! g4! 


— 
* 


b) 2...gxh5 3 $g3 b4 4 d6 Sf7 5 d7 
e7 6 e6! a5 7 dh4! a4! 8 &xh5! b3 9 
axb3! axb3 10 &g6! b2 11 d8W--! DxdB! 
12 Sf7! =. 

2...b4 

2...a5!? (Tarrasch) and now: 

a) 3 &f4 S£7! 4 h5?! (4 e6+ Hf6! 5 
$e4 =) 4...gxh5 5 &f5! h4! 6 d6 h3! 7 
e6+! Des! 8 $f6! h2! 9 d7+! $d8! 10 
&f7h1W! 11 e7+! Sxd7! 12e8W--! (D). 


Yj 
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a 
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The entren queen ending was as- 
sessed by Tarrasch (who then didn't have 
an endgame CD-ROM, of course) as be- 
ing near to a win. In practice it certainly 
would offer good chances but objectively 
the assessment by Réti, T, should be cor- 
rect: 

al) 12...2c7 13 Wxb5 (13 We7+ F) 
13... Wf3- 14 &g7 F (14 $26? Wc6+! 
—+), 
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a2) 12...€d6 13 Wd8+ (13 Wxb5? 
Wd5+! —+) 13...2c5 (13...@e5 14 Wh8+ 
=) 14 Wxa5 Wf3+ 15 Dg7 Wf4 16 a4 
Wxa4 17 Wc7-- &d5 18 &xh6 =. 

b) 3 h5 = (Botvinnik). 

3&f4(D) 

3 h5 =. 


Oo ae 








3... 87! 
3...a57 4 d6! Sf7 5 h5! gxh5 6 df5! 
+=. 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


The game concluded 3...g5--? 4 hxg5! 
hxg5+ 5 &xg5 a5 6 d6 $f7 7 $f5! a4 8 
e6+! Des 9 Sf6! b3 10 axb3 axb3 11 
d7+ @d8 12 @f7 1-0. 

4 e6+!? 

For 4 h5?! gxh5! 5 &f5! h4! T, see un- 
der 2...a5!7. 

4... 216! 5 Hed as 

5...g5 6 hxg5+! hxg5! 7 @d4! g4 8 
Sc5! Be7 9 Sc6 g3 10 d6+! &xe6! 11 
d7! =. 

6 &d4! ad!? 

6...5?! 7 hxg5+ hxg5! 8 Sc5 a4! 9 
$d6 b3! 10 e7!? b2! 11 es W b1W! 12 
Wxa4 x. 

7 &c5! 

7 dec4? b3! 8 axb3 a3! 9 Sc3 g5 and 
Black wins. 

7...b3 

7.85?! 8 hxg5+ hxg5! 9 $d6 b3! 10 
e7 5; 7..De7? 8 Sxb4! g5 9 hxg5! hxg5 
10 Sc5 g4 11 &d4! +. 

8 axb3 axb3 9 &d6! b2 10 e7! b1W 
11 e8W! Wb4- 12 Sc7! Wa5+! = 


Sources 


Pawn Ending Books 

Bauernendspiele (Av), Yuri Averbakh, Sportverlag Berlin 1988 

Bauernendspiele, Prinzipien und Motive, Lothar Nikolaiczuk, Kleine Schachbiicherei 
Band 21, Beyer Verlag 1985 

Das Endspiel, Band 8: Bauern-Endspiele, Dr M. Euwe, German translation of Het 
Eindspiel Nr. 8, Verlag “Das Schach-Archiv” 1960 

Encyclopaedia of pawn endings (ECE), Belgrade 1982 

The Final Countdown, Willem Hajenius and Herman van Riemsdijk, Cadogan 1997 


Endgame Literature with Separate Sections on Pawn Endings 

Basic Chess Endings, Reuben Fine, D.McKay, Philadelphia 1941 

Batsford Chess Endings (BCE), J.Speelman, J.Tisdall and R.Wade, Batsford 1993 
Endgame Preparation, J.Speelman, Batsford 1981 

Fit im Endspiel, Offizielles Lehrbuch des Deutschen Schachbundes, B.Rosen, Kinguin 
1995 

Praktische Endspiele, P.Keres, Schach-Archiv Neuauflage 1996 

Six Hundred Endings, L.Portisch and B.Sarközy, Pergamon Press, 1981 

Taktische Schachendspiele, John Nunn, Falken 1985 (original: Tactical Chess End- 
ings, George Allen & Unwin Ltd, London 1981) 

Winning Endgame Technique, Alexander Beliavsky and Adrian Mikhalchishin, 
Batsford 1995 


Other Literature 

John Nunn’s Best Games, John Nunn, Batsford 1995 

Fire on Board, Alexei Shirov, Cadogan 1996 

Informator 

Secrets of Chess Training, Mark Dvoretsky, Batsford 1991 

Mein System, Aron Nimzowitsch, B.Kagan, Berlin 1925 (reissued in 1958 by “Das 
Schach-Archiv”, Hamburg) 

Het Groot Analyseboek, Jan Timman, Amsterdam 1979 


Magazines 

ChessBase Magazine (CBM) 
Jugendschach 

New in Chess Magazine (NiC Magazine) 
Schach 

Schachmagazin 64 

Schachwoche 


Databases and Computer Programs 
ChessBase 

Endgame CD-ROM 

Fritz 4 and Fritz 5 

MegaBase 97 

Hiarcs 7.32 using the Nalimov tablebases 
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Most of the instructive examples have been known for a long time. They are either ele- 
mentary or they can’t be clearly ascribed to an author. Next to the players and compos- 
ers you will first find our number, then in brackets the number in the encyclopaedia or, 


if necessary, in Averbakh’s work. 


Players 


Adams,M -Lutz,C A10.07, -Shirov,A 
13.01 

Adorjan,A -Sax,G 10.02 

Ahues -Schlage 2.10 (65) 

Akopian,V -Shirov,A 15.04 

Alapin,S -Fahmi,H 5.08 (1027, Av 13) 

Alburt,L -Kasparov,G A7.12 (1178) 

Aleksandrov,A -Krasenkow,M 8.16A 

Alekhine,A -Ilyin-Zhenevsky B16.10 
(740, Av 664), -Keres,P 8.07 (1398, 
Av 586), -Yates A11.10 (1392, Av 
584) 

Almada -Spassky,B B16.13 

Ambro2,J -Dizdar,G 9.04 

Anand, V -Pentium Genius 11.16 

Anderssen,A -Morphy,P 6.10 (1599) 

Andres,M -Vilela,J A8.10A 

Antsigin -Zhuravliov,N A1.11 (31, Av 
39) 

Antunes, A -Topalov, V 15.02 

Ardiansyah,H -Gheorghiu,F A7.11 

Arkell,K -Markotié,G A10.03 

Aseev,K -Sidorov 15.09 

Azmaiparashvili,Z -Eolian,L A12.05 
(1023, Av 753) 

Bany,J -Rechmann,P A11.12 

Barillaro,L -Bjórnsson,B A9.04 

Barry,C -James,D A7.03 

Bauer -Berger 13.07 (1361, Av 574) 

Behrens,H -Storm,R 11.11 

Belikov, V -Khalifman,A A8.06 

Belkhodja,S -Lebel 11.15 


Berger -Bauer 13.07 (1361, Av 574), 
-Mason A1.08 (24) l 

Bernstein,O -Steiner,H A10.06 

Bersutzki,G -Lamprecht,F A15,14 

Bier,M -Schwarz,A 10.10 

Bisguier -Fischer,R 13.04 (393) 

Bjerring,K -Conquest,S 8.09 

Bjórnsson,B -Barillaro,L A9.04 

Blackburne -Teichmann A 14.01 (1490, 
Av 580) 

Blatny,P -Howell,J C16.10, -Schlosser,P 
7.12 

Bolbochan,Ju -Liebstein 10.08 

Borbjerggaard,L -Homann,S 7.08 

Botvinnik,M -Taimanov,M A8.03 (580, 
Av 615) 

Breyer,G -Réti,R A16.06 

Briuzgin -Vasilev A14.02 (574) 

Brodsky,M -Sivokho,S 13.02 

Brynell,S -Lind,J.O. A11.04 

Chandler,M -Fedorowicz,J A11.06, 
-Speelman,J A15.16 

Chigorin,M -Nimzowitsch,A C16.02 
(412, Av 487), -Tarrasch,S 6.04 (357, 
Av 513) 

Chuprov,A -Varlamov,V A14.04 

Cohn, E -Rubinstein,A 11.14A (733, Av 
655) 

Colle,E -Griinfeld,E A5.06 (261, Av 
477) 

Conquest,S -Bjerring,K 8.09 

Cramling,P -Sammalvuo 10.11 

Cruz,F -Seirawan, Y A9.08 

Czerniak -Karaklajié A16.08 
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Dantas -Souza Mendes A6.05 

Dautov,R -Reshevsky,S A11.08 

David, A -Liogky,N A15.02 

Davidson -Esser A7.06 (511, Av 684) 

Deak,S -Horvath,T A11.02 

de Firmian,N -Polgar,Zso A8.04 

Dizdar,G -Ambro2,J 9.04 

Djurhuus,R -Salgado,R A16.10 

Dragiev, V -Ermenkov,E A15.19 

Dueball,J -Rührig, V 7.06 

Dutschak,H -Meyer,C.D. 11.06, 
-Meyer,C.D. 14.08 

Dvoretsky,M -Nikitin,A A5.05 (1029) 

Eingorn, V -Hellers,F A6.06 

Eising,J -Wahls,M A2.07 

El Harazy,K -Juares Flores,G A10.01 

Eliskases,E -Schmitt,L B16.04 

Emerson,R -Nunn,J C16.05 

Eolian,L -Azmaiparashvili,Z A12,05 
(1023, Av 753) 

Ermenkov,E -Dragiev,V A15.19 

Emst,T -Kharlov,A 9.09 

Esser -Davidson A7.06 (511, Av 684) 

Faas -Novikov 2.11 (70) 

Fahrni,H -Alapin,S 5.08 (1027, Av 13) 

Fantino,R -Zepernick,F A7.08 

Farago,I -Nikčević,N 8.14 

Fedorowicz,J -Chandler,M A11.06 

Fercec,N -Mufié,G 7.14 

Filippov, V -Zakharevich,I A12.07 

- Finegold,B -Schiffer,K.U. A10.08 

Fischer,R -Bisguier 13.04 (393), 
-Gligorié,S 1.08 (17), -Larsen,B 8.15 
(390) 

Fish -Lanchava B16.01 

Florath,P -Lóffler,S 15.08 

Ftacnik,L -Klinger,J A11.07 

Gabriel,C -Pirrot,D 15.07 

Garbisu,U -Gomez Esteban,J 5.09 

Gausel,E -Grabov,S 14.03 

Gelfand,B -Seirawan, Y C16.04 

Geller,E -Kholmov 13.03 (1203), 
-Smyslov,V 9.07 (566) 

Genba,V -Wagenmakers,E.J. B16.03 

Georgiev,Ki -Ninov,K A15.01, -Short,N 
A11.01 


Gheorghiu,F -Ardiansyah,H A7.11, 
-Lutz,C A15.17 

Giertz,N -Kamber,B 7.084 

Glek,I -Hector,J A15.04, -Kaminski,M 
A15.08 

Gligorié,S -Fischer,R 1.08 (17) 

Gomez Esteban,J -Garbisu,U 5.09, 
-Miguel, V A15.07 

Grabczewski -Martens A3.01 

Grabov,S -Gausel,E 14.03 

Grigorian -Polugaevsky,L 11.10 (695) 

Grigoriev,N -Zubarev A9.07 (524, Av 
638) 

Grünfeld,E -Colle,E A5.06 (261, Av 
477) 

Gscheidlen,W -Hecht,H.J. A8.14 

Gulko,B -Khalifman,A 12.06 (Av 748), 
-Short, N A15.15 

Gurevich,M -Krasenkow,M 8.16 

Haba,P -Krcmar,Z A9.09 

Hansen,Cu -Piket,J 15.06 

Hansen -Nimzowitsch,A 11.12 (551, Av 
652) 

Hecht,H.J. -Gscheidlen, W A8.14 

Hector,J -Glek,I A15.04 

Hegde,R -Vasiukov,E 11.05 

Hellers,F -Eimgorn,V A6.06 

Hellwing -Nunn,J 10.09 

Hjartarson,J -Nogueiras,J A11.03 

Homann,S -Borbjerggaard,L 7.08 

Hort, V -Xie Jun C16.06 

Horvath,T -Deak,S A11.02 

Howell,J -Blatny,P C16.10, -Zakié,S 
A15.10 

Hübner,R -Shirov,A A8.13 

Ilyin-Zhenevsky -Alekhine,A B16.10 
(740, Av 664) 

Ivanchuk,V -Shirov,A 15.01 

Ivanov, Av -Mirabile,T 8.08 

Ivanov, I -Yermolinsky,A A6.11 

James, D -Barry,C A7.03 

Jansa,V -Prandstetter 13.05 

Johnsteyn -L’ Hermet 2.07 (54) 

Juares Flores,G -El Harazy,K A10.01 


__ Kalinichev,S -Schulz,K.J. A7.10 
Kamber,B -Giertz,N 7.08A 
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Kaminski,M -Glek,I A15.08 

Kamsky,G -Tukmakov,V 11.03 

Kantsler,B -Yakovich, Y 14.02 

Karaklajió -Czerniak A16.08 

Karpov, A -Kasparov,G 14.07, -Shirov, A 
14.05 

Kasparov,G -Alburt,L A7.12 (1178), 
-Karpov, A 14.07, -Kramnik, V 14.06, 
-Psakhis,L 9.10 

Kaye,F -Lamprecht,F 14.01 

Keller,A -Schubert 15.05 

Keres,P -Alekhine,A 8.07 (1398, Av 
586), -Randviir A11.09 (1478) 

Khalifman,A -Belikov, V A3.06, 
-Gulko,B 12.06 (Av 748) 

Kharlov,A -Ernst,T 9.09 

Khasin,A -Müller,K A15.11 

Kholmov -Geller,E 13.03 (1203) 

Kindermann,S -Wirthensohn,H A11.15 

Klauser,A -Ludwig,S 7.17 

Klinger,J -Fta£nik,L A11.07, -Miles, A 
10.12 

Komarov,D -Yermolinsky,A A6.10 

Koopmann,J.P. -Miiller,K A 15.05 

Korchnoi, V -Petrosian,T A7.09 (347), 
-Piket,J 6.05 

Kramnik,V -Kasparov,G 14.06 

Krasenkow,M -Aleksandrov,A 8.164, 
-Gurevich,M 8.16 

Krcmar,Z -Haba,P A9.09 

Kristensen,B -Nikolié,P A10.09 

Krutiansky -Zagorovsky B16.02 (1263) 

Kundin,A -Zalkind,K B16.05 

Kupreichik,V -Smyslov,V A7.04 (1408) 

Kushnir -Sulim A8.10 (449) 

Kuznetsov -Zelenskikh A9.11 (691, Av 
646) 

Lagudin -Miiller,K 10.05 

Lamprecht,F -Bersutzki,G A15.14, 
-Kaye 14.01, -Moise, A A15.20 

Lanchava -Fish B16.01 

Larsen,B -Fischer,R 8.15 (390), 
-Timman,J 10.03 

Lasker,Ed -Moll A9.05 (540, Av 642) 

Lasker,Em -Steinitz,W 4.08A (926), 
-Tarrasch,S A16.07 (409) 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


Lebel -Belkhodja,S 11.15 

Liogky,N -David,A A15.02, -Nenashev 
11.14 

Leko,P -Sandler,L 11.04 

Levi,E -Rogers,I A1.02 

L'Hermet -Johnsteyn 2.07 (54) 

Liebstein -Bolbochan,Ju 10.08 

Lind,J.O. -Brynell,S A11.04 

Lobron,E -Sehner,N 13.06 

Lóffler,S -Florath,P 15.08 

Ludwig,S -Klauser,A 7.17 

Lukasz,P -Trifunovié A10.05 

Luther,T -Wells,P A6.03 

Lutz,C -Adams,M A10.07, 
-Gheorghiu,F A15.17 

Maeser,F -Shvidler,E 7.11 

Magerramov,E -Makarychev 11.13 

Makarychev -Magerramov,E 11.13 

Marco,G -Schlechter,C A3.03 (98) 

Markotié,G -Arkell,K A10.03 

Maroczy,G -Marshall,F A1.04 (15,28) 

Marshall,F -Maroczy,G A1.04 (15,28) 

Martens -Grabczewski A3.01 

Mason -Berger A1.08 (24) 

Mast,V -Rösch,C 12.05 

Maus,S -Schlosser,P A7.07 

Meyer,C.D. -Dutschak,H 11.06, 
-Dutschak,H 14.08 

Miguel, V -Gomez Esteban,J A15.07 

Miles,A -Klinger,J 10.12 

Mirabile,T -Ivanov,Av 8.08 

Moise,A -Lamprecht,F A15.20 

Moldovan,D -Munteanu,A 15.03 

Moll -Lasker,Ed A9.05 (540, Av 642) 

Morphy,P -Anderssen,A 6.10 (1599) 

Motwani,P -Shaw,J 5.06A 

Miiller,H -Svacina 9.03 (621) 

Miiller,K -Khasin,A A15.11, 
-Koopmann,J.P. A15.05, -Lagudin 
10.05, -Narings,N A11.13, -Sievers,S 
B16.07, -Szabolcsi,J 13.08 

Mufic,G -Fercec,N 7.14 

Munteanu,A -Moldovan,D 15.03 

Najdorf,M -Panno,O 1.13 (23, Av 33), 
-Vinueza A3.04 (101) 

Narings,N -Miiller,K A11.13 


Index 


Nenashev -Liogky,N 11.14 

Nesterov, Y -Zolnierowicz 3.12 

Neustadtl,H -Porges A11.14 (1531, Av 
590) 

NikCevié,N -Farago,I 8.14 

Nikitin,A -Dvoretsky,M A5.05 (1029) 

Nikolaevsky, Y -Taimanov,M A8.08 
(360, Av 634) 

Nikolié,P -Kristensen,B A10.09 

Nimzowitsch,A -Chigorin,M C16.02 
(412, Av 487), -Hansen 11.12 (551, 
Av 652), -Stoltz A16.11 (452, Av 
319), -Tarrasch,S A8.12 (206, Av 
330) 

Ninov,K -Georgiev,Ki A15.01 

Nogueiras,J -Hjartarson,J A11.03 

Novikov -Faas 2.11 (70), -Savon, V 
A8.05 

Nunn,J -Emerson,R C16.05, 
-Hellwing, Y 10.09 

Olafsson,H -Renet,O A15.13 

Panno,O -Najdorf,M 1.13 (23, Av 33), 
-Silva Nazzari 2.12 (75) 

Peelen,P -Van Wely,L A16.01 

Pentium Genius -Anand,V 11.16 

Petrosian,T -Korchnoi, V A7.09 (347) 

Piket,J -Hansen,Cu 15.06, -Korchnoi, V 
6.05 

Pillsbury,H -Tarrasch,S C16.12 (589, Av 
619) 

Pirrot,D -Gabriel,C 15.07 

Polajzer -Zilberman,N A14.03 

Polgar,J -Shirov, A C16.01 

Polgar,Zso -de Firmian,N A8.04 

Polugaevsky,L -Grigorian 11.10 (695) 

Porges -Neustadtl,H A11.14 (1531, Av 
590) 

Prandstetter -Jansa, V 13.05 

Psakhis,L -Kasparov,G 9.10, 
-Schmittdiel,E B16.14 

Randviir -Keres,P A11.09 (1478) 

Rechmann,P -Bany,J A11.12 

Ree,H -Ribli,Z 12.07 (1024, Av 229) 

Renet,O -Olafsson,H A15.13 

Reshevsky,S -Dautov,R A11.08 

Réti,R -Breyer,G A16.06 
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Ribli,Z -Ree,H 12.07 (1024, Av 229) 

Riemersma,L -Winants,L 10.06 

Rodriguez,Ru -Züger,B A6.07 

Rósch,C -Mast, V 12.05 

Rogers,I -Levi,E A1.02, -Shirov,A 
A15.06, -Sitnikova,N C16.03, 
-Smyslov, V C16.11 

Rohde,M -Weinstein A9.06 (652, Av 
643) 

Rubinstein, A -Cohn,E 11.14A (733, Av 
655) 

Rührig, V -Dueball,J 7.06 

Ryskin,A -Zeziulkin, Y A6.12 

Salgado,R -Djurhuus,R A16.10 

Salov, V -Timman,J A16.02 

Sammalvuo -Cramling,P 10.11 

Sandler,L -Leko,P 11.04 

Savon, V -Novikov,I A8.05 

Sax,G -Adorjan,A 10.02 

Schiffer, K.U. -Finegold,B A 10.08 

Schlage -Ahues 2.10 (65) 

Schlechter,C -Marco,G A3.03 (98) 

Schlosser,P -Blatny,P 7.12, -Maus,S 
A7.07 

Schmitt,L -Eliskases,E B16.04 

Schmittdiel,E -Psakhis,L B16.14 

Schneider,L -Wessmann,R 7.15 

Schubert -Keller,A 15.05 

Schulz,K.J. -Kalinichev,S A7.10 

Schwarz,A -Bier,M 10.10 

Sehner,N -Lobron,E 13.06 

Seirawan, Y -Cruz,F A9.08, -Gelfand,B 
C16.04 

Shaw,J -Motwani,P 5.06A 

Shirov,A -Adams,M 13.01, -Akopian, V 
15.04, -Hiibner,R A8.13, 
-Ivanchuk,V 15.01, -Karpov,A 14.05, 
-Polgar,J C16.01, -Rogers,I A 15.06, 
-Timman,J 14.04 

Short,N -Georgiev,Ki A11.01, -Gulko,B 
A15.15 

Shvidler,E -Maeser,F 7.11 

Sidorov -Aseev,K 15.09 

Sievers,S -Müller,K B16.07 

Sika -Sveda 11.09A (599, Av 661) 

Silva Nazzari -Panno,O 2.12 (75) 
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Sitnikova,N -Rogers,I C16.03 

Sivokho,S -Brodsky,M 13.02 

Smyslov,V -Geller,E 9.07 (566), 
-Kupreichik,V A7.04 (1408), -Rog- 
ers,I C16.11, -Watson,W A6.13, 
-Westerinen,H 4.03 (1042, Av 238) 

Solomon,S -Wohl,A 9.08 

Souza Mendes -Dantas A6.05 

Spassky,B -Almada B16.13 

Speelman,J -Chandler,M A15.16 

Stein,L -Tringov,G 7.09 (148) 

Steiner,H -Bernstein,O A10.06 

Steinitz, W -Lasker,Em 4.08A (926), 
-Zukertort A15.09 

Stoltz -Nimzowitsch,A A16.11 (452, Av 
319) 

Storm,R -Behrens,H 11.11 

Sulim -Kushnir A8.10 (449) 

Sunye Neto,J -Vaganian,R 5.10 (1025, 
Av 231), -Vaganian,R 12.08 (1025, 
Av 231) 

Svacina -Miiller,H 9.03 (621) 

Sveda -Sika 11.09A (599, Av 661) 

Szabolcsi,J -Miiller,K 13.08 

Taimanov,M -Botvinnik,M A8.03 (580, 
Av 615), -Nikolaevsky A8.08 (360, 
Av 634), -Zakharov A7.14 (1312) 

Tarrasch,S -Chigorin 6.04 (357, Av 
513), -Lasker,Em A16.07 (409), 
-Nimzowitsch,A A8.12 (206, Av 
330), -Pillsbury,H C16.12 (589, Av 
619) 

Tartakower,S -Yates A16.03 (1159, Av 
47) 

Teichmann -Blackburne A14.01 (1490, 
Av 580) 

Temirbaev,S -Ulybin,M A 15.03 

Timman,J -Larsen,B 10.03, -Salov, V 
A16.02, -Shirov,A 14.04, 
-Yusupov, A 4.09, -Yusupov, A 
A12.01 

Timoshchenko,G -Vakhidov A15.12 

Topalov,V -Antunes,A 15.02 

Trifunovié -Lukacs,P A10.05 

Tringov,G -Stein,L 7.09 (148) 

Tukmakov -Kamsky,G 11.03 


Secrets of Pawn Endings 


Ulybin,M -Temirbaev,S A15.03 

Vaganian,R -Sunye Neto,J 5.10 (1025, 
Av 231), -Sunye Neto,J 12.08 (1025, 
Av 231), -Vranesié,Z 10.13 

Vakhidov,T -Timoshchenko,G A15.12 

Van der Sterren,P -Xie Jun A7.05 

Van Wely,L -Peelen,P A16.01 

Varlamov, V -Chuprov,A A14,04 

Vasilev -Briuzgin A14.02 (574) 

Vasiukov,E -Hegde,R 11.05 

Vilela] -Andres,M A8.10A 

Vinueza -Najdorf,M A3.04 (101) 

Vogel,R -Wilhelmi,C A15.18 

Vranesiö,Z -Vaganian,R 10.13 

Wagenmakers,E.J. -Genba,V B16.03 

Wahls,M -Eising,J A2.07 

Watson, W -Smyslov, V A6.13 

Weinstein -Rohde A9.06 (652, Av 643) 

Wells,P -Luther, T A6.03 

Wessmann,R -Schneider,L 7.15 

Westerinen,H -Smyslov, V 4.03 (1042, 
Av 238) 

Wilhelmi,C -Vogel,R A15.18 

Winants,L -Riemersma,L 10.06 

Wirthensohn,H -Kindermann,S A11.15 

Wohl, A -Solomon,S 9.08 

Xie Jun -Hort, V C16.06, -Van der 
Sterren,P A7.05, -Ye Rongguang 
8.17 

Yakovich, Y -Kantsler,B 14.02 

Yates -Alekhine,A A11.10 (1392, Av 
584), -Tartakower,S A16.03 (1159, 
Av 47) 

Yermolinsky,A -Ivanov,I A6.11, 
-Komarov,D A6.10 

Ye Rongguang -Xie Jun 8.17 

Yusupov, A -Timman,J 4.09, -Timman,J 
A12.01 

Zagorovsky -Krutiansky B 16.02 (1263) 

Zakharov -Taimanov,M A7.14 (1312) 

Zakharevich,I -Filippov, V A12.07 

Zaki&,S -Howell,J A15.10 

Zalkind,K -Kundin,A B16.05 

Zelenskikh -Kuznetsov A9.11 (691, Av 
646) 

Zepernick,F -Fantino,R A7.08 
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Zeziulkin, Y -Ryskin,A A6.12 
Zilberman,N -Polajzer A 14.03 
Zolnierowicz,K -Nesterov, Y 3.12 
Zubarev -Grigoriev,N A9.07 (524, Av 
638) 
Zukertort -Steinitz,W A15.09 
Ziiger,B -Rodriguez,Ru A6.07 
Zhuravliov,N -Antsigin A1.11 (31, Av 
39) 


Composers 


Averbakh, Y 3.13, A6.09 (Av 486), 
11.07 (Av 6) 

Bahr 5.07 (Av 398), A5.03 (1071, Av 
212), A5.08 (Av 742), 12.11 (Av 
720), A12.02 (Av 742) 

Behting,J A8.02 (163), A9.10 (1194, Av 
505) 

Berger 4.10, 4.11 (863, Av 160), A4.01 
(1045, Av 234) 

Bianchetti,R A1.03 (Av 19),2.14 (74) 

Botvinnik,M 7.10 (141, Av 371) 

Capablanca,J A1.09 (39) 

Carrera,P 8.04 (1217), 8.05 (375, Av 
466) 

Cathignol,P A9.03 

Cozio 9.01 (343) 

Crum A5.04 (1067, Av 220) 

Damele A10.02 (480) 

Dedrle,F A4.02 (1051, Av 241), 5.14 
(940, Av 196), B16.09 (275) 

Diesen A3.10 

Dobias A2.10 (78, Av 74) 

Drtina 1.09 (19) 

Duclos 2.13 (73, Av 65) 

Euwe,M 8.13 (552), 10.04 (798, Av 
651), A12.08 (1487, Av 713) 

Fahrni A5.01 

Fine,R 4.17 (1126), 8.12 (535, Av 627) 

Fritz 3.05 (122) 

Grigoriev,N 2.05 (57, Av 50), 2.09 (60, 
Av 61), A3.02 (88, Av 83), A3.05, 
A3.08, 4.04 (1049, Av 14), 4.12 (Av 
121), 4.16 (1107, Av 301), A4.05 
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(841, Av 12), A4.07 (859, Av 145), 
A4.09 (874, Av 174), A4.10 (886, 
Av 123), A4.14 (1110, Av 304), 5.11 
(953, Av 109), 5.15 (896, Av 172), 
5.16 (1120, Av 286), A5.09, A5.10 
(1119, Av 287), 6.06 (396, Av 728), 
6.07 (396, Av 485), 7.07 (350, Av 
521), 7.13 (153, Av 366), 8.11 (199), 
A9.12 (1491), A10.10 (463, Av 557), 
A11.05 (430, Av 553), 12.01 (841, 
Av 12), 12.02 (1049, Av 14), 
A12.03, A12.04 (396, Av 728), 
A12.11 (351, Av 522), A16.04 (42, 
Av 37), B16.08 (282, Av 420), 
C16.07 (191, Av 342) 

Halberstadt A12.10 (1243, Av 723) 

Hasek A6.01 (1541) 

Herberg A4.11 (963, Av 129), A4.13 
(990) 

Holzke,F B16.15 

Hooper B16.11 (240, Av 400) 

Horowitz A3.07 

Horwitz 2.08 (55, Av 46), 6.13, 8.06 
(1291, Av 472), A9.02 (506) 

Isenegger,S A16.09 (90) 

Joitsa,P 6.12 

Joseph 6.13A 

Kasparian,G 6.08 (1554) 

Khachaturov,A 8.03 (318, Av 323) 

Kling 2.08 (55, Av 46), 6.13, 8.06 
(1291, Av 472), A9.02 (506) 

Kok A9.01 (344) 

Kopaev,N 8.02 (165) 

Krejcik A6.08 (1372) 

Kubbel,L A2.05 (72) 

Lamprecht,F A3.09 

Lasker,Em A8.09 (788, Av 626), 12.09 
(1428, Av 698) 

Locock 12.10 (457, Av 690) 

Levenfish 10.07 (565, Av 611) 

Lolli,G A1.05 (22), 6.03 (890, Av 165) 

Maizelis,I A4.08 (834, Av 155), 7.16 
(1184, Av 498), 8.05 (375, Av 466), 
11.08 (478, Av 537) 

Mandler A1.06 (20, Av 29), A2.03 (Av 
58), 3.02 (105, Av 87), A5.09, 
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A12.03 

Mestel,AJ B16.12 

Minev 7.18 (1232) 

Moravec,J A2.04 (59), A2.06 (Av 60), 
A2.09 (77, Av 67) 

Miiller,K 9.11, A11.11 

Nadareishvili,G 6.11 

Nunn,J B16.12 

Philidor,A 4.08 (878, Av 133) 

Pogosiants,E A1.10 (28, Av 38), 
A15.21, A16.12 

Polerio 3.04 

Ponce Sala,L A8.01 (1538) 

Ponziani A1.12 (26, Av 35) 

Prokop AS.07 (252) 

Rauch,M A8.07 (1304, Av 315) 

Reddmann,H A6.14 

Reichhelm 12.09 (1428, Av 698) 

Réti,R 3.03 (119, Av 94), A5.09, A8.11 
(296, Av 332), A12.03, A12.09 
(1266, Av 756) 

Sackmann A16.05 (66, Av 57) 

Selezniev 6.08A (958) 

Schiffers A1.07 (16) 

Speelman,J B16.12 

Tattersall,C (from the collection) A2.08 
(80, Av 70) 


Teed,F A7.02 (Av 362) 

Timman,J A7.13 

Troitsky, A B16.06 (1517) 

van Nyevelt A4.04 (910), 12.04 (910) 

von der Lasa A4,12 (979, Av 259), 5.15 
(896, Av 172) 

Walker 4.07 (865, Av 119), A4.06 (870, 
Av 131) 

Walkewitz C16.08 (451) 

Zinar,M A4.03, 8.10, 9.06, 12.12 (Av 
704) 


Instructive examples 


1.01-1.07, 1.10 (11), 1.11 (12), 1.12 (7), 
1.14, A1.01, A1.13 (34, Av 42), A1.14, 
2.01-2.04, 2.06, A2.01, A2.02, 3.01, 
3.06-3.11, A3.06, 4.01, 4.02, 4.05, 4.06, 
4.13-4.15, 5.01, 5.02 (1059), 5.03 (1072, 
Av 211), 5.04 (1073), 5.05, 5.06 (1060), 
5.12 (945, Av 180), 5.13, A5.02 (1078), 
6.01 A-H (E (869, Av 112), H (942)), 6.02, 
6.09, A6.02, A6.04, 7.01-7.05, A7.01, 
8.01A-E (E (Av 442)), 9.02 (508, Av 
640), 9.05, 10.01, A10.04, 11.01, 11.02, 
11.09, 12.03, A12.06 (Av 750), C16.09 


